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THE COMING SESSION. 


i a few days any curiosity which may prevail on the sub- 

ject will be gratified both by the list of Ministerial 
measures for the Session, and by the preliminary indications 
of tactics to be pursued by the Opposition. It may be conjec- 
tured that Bills for sanitary purposes, and perhaps for a more 
complete system of local government, will be introduced 
to redeem the pledge which was given by Mr. Disrat.i 
some years ago in one of the oddest of misquotations. 
Sanitas sanitatum, which means, if it means anything, the 
superlative perfection of health, is still a remote object of 
desire. Ideal sanitary arrangements will certainly not 
result from the exertions of the local governments which 
Mr. Bricut wishes to create in rural districts. Municipal 
administration in large tewns is tolerably efficient, not- 
withstanding the frequent exclusion from the Town Councils 
of intelligent inhabitants who have the misfortune to belong 
to the political minority. Some leading members of a 
great Corporation are nearly certain to entertain enlightened 
views, and the permanent paid officers, who exercise 
great and deserved influence, are almost always on the 
side of improvement. In country places, the Unions will 
probably be the administrative districts, and the Guardians, 
or persons of the same character and similarly elected, will 
form the governing body. It may well happen that the 
farmers, di i: will often be the most powerful section of 
the constituency, will feel comparatively little interest in 
the condition of the villages in their neighbourhood. With 
their own premises they and their landlords are competent 
to deal, and they are not directly concerned with the 
drainage and water supply which in country villages are 
almost always defective. in this matter the public opinion 
even of the immediate sufferers is seldom favourable to in- 
novation. A country labourer has fresh air enough out of 
doors, and he utterly dislikes it at home. In many cases 
he is probably right in preferring warmth to ventilation ; 
but he is unfortunately indifferent to crowding, and un- 
critical as to the quality of water which is not offen- 
sive to sight or taste. Almost the only water which 
tends to produce disease is that which is drawn 
from wells in the neighbourhood of dwellings. Rivers, 
streams, and springs of many different degrees of purity are 
equally wholesome; but in the majority of cases villagers 
depend on more or less suspicious wells. The institution 
of local governing bodies to effect objects which neither 
they nor their constituents regard as desirable will not 
justify sanguine expectations of improvement; but, ac- 
cording to Lord Dersy, the public offices are full of Bills 
waiting for introduction, and those which correspond with 
popular theories will be likely to receive a preference. 
In no previous Session for many years has there been less 
external demand for legislation. It is much to be wished 
that the evil genius of Governments may not find mischief 
for idle hands to do. 

Mr. DisRak.i need not be alarmed by any expectation 
that a rival policy will be proposed by the Opposition. 
The leaders of the party are not yet unanimous in favour 
of the extension of household suffrage to counties, though 
Mr. Disrati himself has on more than one occasion en- 
couraged the change in ambiguous phrases. The intro- 
duction of Mr. TREVELYAN’s annual motion has a tendency 
to counteract the most formidable schism which threatens 
the Conservative party. In several counties since the in- 
stitution of the Ballot the tenant-farmers have shown a 
disposition to separate themselves from the landlords, 


although, as at the present time in North Shropshire, their 
candidates are still nominally Conservatives. The measure 
which would summarily deprive both landlord and tenant 
of electoral power is probably more obnoxious to the occu- 
piers than to the owners, because the farmer comes into 
immediate contact with the labourer, and understands the 
risks which may result from rural agitation. No other 
attempt will be made for the present in the direction of 
organic or constitutional cliange. Mr. Bricut, indeed, 
thought that a redistribution of seats might perhaps precede 
in time even an alteration of the county franchise; but on 
this question also the Opposition is disunited; and the 
Conservative majority would in case of need be reinforced 
by the representatives of constituencies which would be 
threatened with extinction. In dealing with questions of 
secondary interest, such as those which will probably 
occupy the ensuing Session, an Opposition has no oppor- 
tunity of competing with the Government. Amendments 
in the Judicature Act, or in the Education Act, must neces- 
sarily be proposed, if they are required, by the heads of the 
proper departments. It may be conjectured that the Lorp 
CHaNnceLLor will not renew the proposal for withdrawing 
appellate jurisdiction from the House of Lords, especially 
as the leading member of the combination which defeated 
the measure last year has lately obtained a step in the 
peerage. 

Lord Harrineton will in the first instance dispose his 
field for the purpose of profiting by any miscarriage in the 
Government innings. It is perhaps unlucky for the Oppo- 
sition that the Fugitive Slave Circular has been made the 
pretext for a spurious local agitation. Mr. Bricut’s 
signiticant avoidance of the topic in his speech at Birming- 
ham has since been explained in a manner which proves 
that his memory was better than Mr. Forsrer’s. It is now 
known that Mr. Giapsronr’s Government issued instruc- 
tions of a more stringent nature, although it had the good 
sense not to publish the Circular in the newspapers. The 
most appropriate comment on the late Ministerial scrape 
was supplied by Mr. Bricut’s quotation of Lord Met- 
BOURNE’S wise saying, “ Why can’t you let it alone?” It 
is true that the first version of the Circular was full of 
gratuitous blunders both in policy and in international 
law; but if the substance of the instructions had been 
confidentially communicated to commanding officers, and 
if a margin of discretion had been allowed them, little 
harm would have been done. The second corrected 
Circular is comparatively unobjectionable, and Mr. Gtap- 
sToNe’s colleagues will not share the misapprehension of - 
local agitators who fancy that England is pledged to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery wherever it exists. If 
the doctrines which were preached at Birmingham and 
elsewhere had been practised twenty years ago, the result 
would probably have been war with the United States. 
Demagogues who sneer at international comity are probably 
at other times agitators in favour of universal peace. The 
efforts of England to suppress the slave trade sometimes 
infringed on the rights of independent nations; but Lord 
Pa.merston, who carried the principle of philanthropic in- 
terference further than his predecessors, never claimed a 
right to interfere with domestic slavery beyond the limits 
of the Empire. 

On the question of the Suez Canal purchase the Govern- 
ment is strong, if it knows how to profit by its position. It 
will be prudent to guard, by previous understanding, against 
any possible difference of tone in the explanations which will 
be respectively given in the Lords and the Commons. Lord 
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hason oneortwooccasionsalmost played into the hands 


of his adversaries by depreciating, probably for diplomatic 
reasons, the gravity of a transaction which can only have 
been justified by weighty reasons of policy. Mr. Disrae.r’s 
mysterious eloquence will be better adapted to the defence 
of a measure which can scarcely at present be explained in 
all its reasons and probable consequences. If any Opposi- 
tion speaker exceeds the limits of patriotic reticence, he 
will lay himself open to just criticism on the part of the 
Ministers. Mr. Disraexi will know how to make use of 
the attacks on his policy which have been made by un- 
friendly commentators in foreign countries. It is not on 
the ground of injudicious speculation or of irregular 
stockjobbing that Russian journalists affect to complain 
of the purchase. That Mr. Disrarni and Lord Dersy 
have been at the same time dupes and profoundly un- 
scrupulous conspirators is a proposition difficult to esta- 
blish. In defending an act of foreign policy a Minister has 
almost always the advantage over his adversaries. The 
country knows that it is pledged by the measures of its 
confidential agents, and it is unwilling to believe that both 
are in the wrong. In the particular case public opinion is 
already favourable to the policy of the Government. Not- 
withstanding the arguments which are exhaustively urged 
in the Edinburyh eview, the country cannot but think 
that the ownership of half the share capital of the Canal 
must involve some influence over its management and 
fortunes. : 

The most difficult and invidious task of the Session will 
perhaps be assigned to Mr. Harpy. A proposal to increase 
the Army Estimates may probably be defensibie, but it 
ean scarcely be popular. The object of an augmented 
expenditure will be open to criticism; and the large 
number of members who have no opinion on military 
matters will regard additional charges with distaste. 
There is no longer any hope of a considerable surplus in 
the revenue; and the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer will 
be disappointed if his plan for reducing the Debt cannot 
even in the second year begin its operation. If increased 
Estimates are introduced, the Government will at least be 
entitled to the credit of conscientious convictions. No 
party advantage can result from a measure which never- 
theless may be required by the public interest. 


MR. CAVE'’S MISSION. 


LTHOUGH it is improbable that the precise results 

of Mr. Cave’s mission to Egypt will be known, even 
to the Cabinet, before the meeting of Parliament, yet it may 
be expected that he will have had time to collect and 
transmit home the general facts on which a correct view of 
the financial position of Egypt must depend. Enough will 
be known to enable the Ministry not to make any very 
great mistake when they defend or describe the operation 
by which they have risked four millions on behalf of the 
nation, At any rate they will be in a position to explain 
what it was that-Mr. Cave went to do. It was supposed 
that he was sent to help the Viceroy, to show that embar- 
rassed potentate how much he owed and how he could best 
or most nearly pay it. For a system of Egyptian finance a 
system of English finance was to be substituted. The 
Viceroy was to be made to understand that people who 
spend more than they have got are apt to become insol- 
vent, and that those who are nearly insolvent must retrench 
in a bold and manly way if they wish to avoid becoming 
insolvent altogether. Mr. Cave was to look into the 
figures, see what the Viceroy owed, what he could do now, 
and how his affairs could be best administered for the 
future. Nor would such a process be useful to the 
Viceroy only. We, with our newly acquired interest in 
Egypt, might reasonably wish to know on unimpeach- 
able authority what Egypt is worth, what are its pre- 
sent resources, and: its capabilities for the future. A large 
mount of Egyptian bonds also is held in England, 
and it would be comforting to many Englishmen that 
Egyptian finance should for the future be under English 
management. At any rate, whatever there was to come 
to them would be sure to come; and if Egypt was so 
governed as to put solvency before everything else, it 
seemed certain that a great deal would come to them. It 
was in accordance with this view of Mr. Cave’s mission 
that the statement of the interference of the English 
Government to prevent the continuance of the Viceroy’s 
war with Abyssinia obtained general credit. If Mr. Cave 


was to make the Viceroy solvent, he could not allow the 


| Vicgroy to tread further on the broad road to insolvency. 
Under the influence of this conception of Mr. Cavz’s 
objects and powers Egyptian bonds went up to a compara- 
tively high price, and it was justly observed by those who 
gave this colour to Mr. Cave’s mission that, even at the 
highest price which the bonds touched, they were very 
cheap. But doubts have arisen as to what Mr. Cave was 
really sent to do. It would seem that the Vicyror 
cannot have been forbidden to spend the money he 
borrows with so much difficulty on a new litile war, for 
in point of fact the war is still going on. Mr. Cave may 
perhaps not have been appointed to help the Viceroy 
or authorized to guide him. The bondholders are. not 
able to guess with any accuracy what their new position 
is to be, nor are they sure that they will have any new 
position at all. The fluctuations of the market have re- 
flected these growing uncertainties, and Egyptian bonds 
have had a fall, not so remarkable as their rise, but still of 
a very considerable amount. 


It is evident that, although until Ministers have spoken 
it would be premature to conclude that the fact is so, yet it 
is very possible that Mr. Cave never went out to help the 
Viceroy at all, or to see what Egypt is worth, or to im- 
prove the position of the bondholdern He may have 
simply gone to see what our special bargain with the 
Viceroy was worth, to estimate what the chances are of 
the Viceroy being able to pay us 200,000l. a year, and how 
far the present condition of the Canal warrants the suppo- 
sition that it can long earn dividends without much 
further outlay. Of course Mr. Cave did not go to see 
whether the bargain should be made, for it was made before 
he started ; nor is it to be supposed that he went to show 
that the bargain was financially a good one. The Cabinet 
does not rest for its justitication of the purchase on there 
being a reasonable prospect of our getting a steady five 
per cent. on four millions of money. Even if the Viceroy 
does not pay his 200,000l., and even if the English nation, 
like other shareholders, may be exposed to seeing its divi- 
dends cut down hereafter by the necessity of a further 
outlay of capital, the Government is no doubt pre- 
pared to say that to make the purchase was, under tlie 
peculiar circumstances attending it, better than not to 
make it. But Parliament, although it may not much 
hope for a good bargain, and may not much dread a 
bad one, may reasouably wish to know what sort of 
a bargain it actually is that has been made. If the 
Viceroy does not pay his 200,0001. Parliament will equally 
have to make good the interest on the amount borrowed 
for the purchase. It may be quite willing to provide the 
whole of this interest without having any receipts from 
the Viceroy to set against what it provides ; but as there 
is a chance, or we may say a probability, that the Viceroy 
will pay what he says he is going to pay us, Parliament will 
want to know what it is supposed that it is likely to be 
called on to provide. The object of Mr. Cave’s mission 
may have been simply to furnish the necessary information 
for this purpose. From this point of view Mr. Cave, except 
as a friendly adviser, would have nothing to do with the 
Viceroy or his wars or the bondholders. If the bond- 
holders are only paid in part, we shall only be paid in part, 
or we may suffer more than they do, so far as they have 
special securities, which, in contrast to the conduct of his 
suzerain, tle Viceroy may choose to recognize. If they 
are not paid at all, we shall not be paid at all. Thus we 
should have no further concern with the Viceroy, except 
to calculate how much he is likely to pay according as he 
is pleased to take any one of many courses, all of which he 
is free, so far as we are concerned, to take. Mr. Cave 
would have been sent, not to guide him, but to look at him; 
not to diminish the sum which Parliament may have to pro- 
vide, but simply to calculate what the amount is likely to be. 
Neither will our bargain have been made better or worse 
by Mr. Cave’s mission, nor will the position of the Vics- 
roy or the bondholders have been affected by it. He 
will simply, as a member of the Government, have enabled 
the Government to describe what it has done. If his 
report is favourable, the Government and the nation will 
naturally be pleased. It is always desirable that a 
pecuniary bargain should show a chance of a fair return 
for money invested. If his report is unfavourable, neither 
the Government nor, as the Government supposes, the 
nation will much mind. Other considerations than those 
of direct pecuniary profit have determined the purchase of 


the shares. 
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A valuable contribution towards an estimate of the 
advantages which this purchase may be supposed to 
carry with it has been made by Sir Gzeorce Garvin 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review. Having no 
official responsibility, the writer can calmly contemplate 
all the possibilities on which a Ministerial speaker could 
not dwell; and, having a great experience of Indian 
affairs, he can talk with authority of Egypt from an 
Indian point of view. He discusses whether our mastery 
of the Canal, if it is assumed that the purchase of the 
shares gives us, or conduces to give us, in some inex- 
plicable way, such a mastery, would be of any use to us 
in time of war; and secondly, whether, if we assumed 
a protectorate over Egypt, and, in the event of a 
devapiion of the Turkish Empire, took such possession 
of Egypt as it would be possible for us to take, it 
would answer our se to do so. When we speak 
of a time of war we must suppose that the war con- 
templated is a war with France, or Russia, or both. In 
a war with any other Power we should be practically at 
peace so far as the free use of the Canal and the safety of 
our Indian possessions were concerned. If we were at war 
with France or Russia, the long narrow route of the 
Mediterranean, with a block at the entrance of a narrow 
eanal, would be go dangerous that our mercantile marine 
would not think of using it. The main use of the Canal 
would be that we should be able to send our troops to 
India through it. But the argument of Sir Grorce Camp- 
BELL that it would not be worth our while to do so de- 
serves attentive consideration. The enemy, by landing 
a force in Egypt, could force us to use the troops we 
were sending to India to turn him out, and if we were 
beforehand with him, and ourselves occupied Egypt, this 
would be a severe additional drain on our scanty army. 
By going through the Canal we should save a month or 
six weeks in time, but even with this addition of 
time we could, it is argued, send troops to India 
by sea faster than Russia could send them by land: 
and it must not be assumed that India would want any 
reinforcements except gradually to make good losses. So 
far as human foresight can go, it may be said that India as 
it is, without any reinforcements, is quite strong enough 
to repel any army that could be sent against it. Sir 
Georce CaMpBELL’s discussion of the value of Egypt to us, 
if in some shape or other we assumed possession of it, is still 
more interesting. He freely concedes that the Egyptians 
would probably not object to it; he does not believe much 
in Mahometan fanaticism ; he thinks the natura) resources 
of Egypt itself great ; he considers Egypt the best avenue 
to the interior of Africa, and he sees the vast good 
which English civilization, religion, capital, and enter- 
prise might do in that neglected but fertile part of 
the world. He draws, indeed, so flattering a picture 
of the results of an English occupation of Egypt that the 
reader expects to find him advocating that the experiment 
should be made if the opportunity offered itself. But the 
conclusion of his reasoning isthe other way. We are not, 
he thinks, br pee to so great and new a call on us. 
India takes all our strength to govern, and to add Africa 
would be to overtask ourselves and weaken our hold on 
India. Unless the reasonings of Sir Gzorcr Camppecn 
can be shaken, he will have done much to clear the way 
for Parliamen debate. The controversy will in that 
case be narrowed, and the issue will simply depend on 
the political results of our acquisition of the position of 
shareholders. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


HE return of Mr. Letcuron for North Shropshire as 
the nominee of the tenant-farmers shows that, even 
when no political question of any moment is involved, a 
spirited contest may be fought on a side issue, and men 
accustomed to obey may suddenly turn round on their 
leaders, fight them, and beat them. At first sight it seems 
difficult to understand how the farmers came to see any 
ve difference involved between the return of Mr. 
EIGHTON and that of his ment. What is there which 
a Conservative nominee of the farmers would give them 
that a Conservative nominee of the landlords would not 
ive them? What are the points on which landlords and 
rmers disagree? There’do not appear to be any 
grievances under which the farmers allege themselves to 


' be suffering which it is in the power of the landlords 


to remove and which they decline to remove. There 
is no dispute as to anything done, or to be done, by the 
Government as to which the two parties in the counties 
suffer. Neither landlords nor tenants trouble themselves 
about the loss of the Vanguard, or the Slave Circulars, or 
the Canal purchase. There are, in fact, only two points as 
to which the remotest shade ot disagreement he: ween the 
landlords and the tenants can betraced. The farmers seem 
to think that the landlords are not duly anxious to relieve 
farmers from the burden of local taxation, and the farmers 
have not the same objection to the Burials Bill that 
the landlords are supposed to have. The divergence of 
opinion on the latter head is probably dne, not to any 
difference of theological or ecclesiastical convictions, 
but to the difference of social position. Farmers, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, are of the same class, and 
feel as their class feels on social and domestic points, 
There are no Dissenting landlords, and therefore the 
landlords look on the matter from the outside. 
But although the feelings of the farmers are thus 
more enlisted on the side of the Dissenters than the 
feelings of the landlords, it is evident that the .tarmers 
care too little about the Burials Bill to have fought 
a contest which must have involved them in much 
trouble, expense, and annoyance, simply that one kind of 
service may be read instead of another kind of service in a 
churchyard. As to local taxation, the farmers feel the 
immediate pressure of it more than the landlords do; but 
they might be sure that the landlords would get rid of as 
much of the burden as they could for their own sakes. 
The farmers do not complain that too much is laid out for 
local purposes, but they wish some one else to find the 
money for it. Why should the landlords object to this? 
Whatever the farmers saved would either siay in their 
pockets and make them better able to lay out money 
on the land, or it would come into the landlords’ pockets in 
the shape of an increased rent. To neither process could 
the landlords have any possible objection. So far as the land- 
lords are more backward than the farmers in proposing to 
shift the burden of local taxation, this backwardness arises 
from their having 3 keener sense of political possibilities, 
and from their knowing enough of the country generally 
to see that, although the farmers would like to shift their 
burden, those to whom it was shifted would very much 
dislike the arrangement. The towns would very soon cry 
out if this shifting was carried on to their obvious detri- 
ment, and the Government which both landlords and 
tenants profess to support cannot afford to quarrel with 
the towns, and would not itself countenance any proposal 
it thought unjust. The farmers would find it very difficult 
to sa; for what proposal as to local taxation they expect 
Mr. LeicHron to vote for which his opponent would not have 
voted. As they are discussed these differences of opinion 
seem to fade more and more away, and we are forced to 
seek for some less tangible ground of division, which was 
not easily put into words, but which must have operated 
with great force, as it led to a contest so seriously 


fought. 

We may turn aside for a moment to study the beautiful 
language of the Arrorney-General for Ireland. He was 
entertaining a body of Irish sympathizers with a flow of that 
oratory which is so natural and so agreeable to Irishmen, 
and very properly he directed the flow of his oratory in 
the channel of praise of the Government to which he 
belonged. Fertile in imagery, he compared the Constitu- 
tion at once to a fire old tree which wise men like Con- 
servatives cherish, clearing off parasites but never cutting 
the living roots, and also to a fine old building which the 
same wise men point afresh as time goes on, but which 
they never coat with an ugly facing of Roman cement. No 
wonder that all who heard tliis eloquence and followed these 
similitudes—not new perhaps, but for that reason all the 
easier to understand—were much delighted, and felt as if 
they were having their best feelings expressed in the most 
appropriate terms. But it must be owned that language 
of this kind, apart from the immediate pleasure it gives 
to an andience, does not do much . It seems totally 
unconnected with real life. Men have their own objects 
to gain, and cannot easily shape them into harmony 
with theories about trees and buildings, parasites and 
cement. What could the most attentive study of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S have done for an elector in 


North Shropshire? He might as well have been advised 
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to decide for or against Mr. Leicuron by being told that 
“the moon was on the waters.”” On minds which for any 
reason are outside particular political struggles arguments 
from sentiment may tell; but those who feel keenly about 
something in which they are much interested have no 
thought to give to them. The farmers of North Shropshire 
must have been much interested in something, or they 
would never have carried Mr. Leicuton. They must have 
had some belief by which they were inspired; and it is 
difficult to see what this belief can have been, except 
the general belief that the possession of political power 
confers advantages on its possessors. They may not 
want to be represented by a different sort of man 
from the person whom the Raitieelle would choose. In 
selecting Mr. Leicuton they have not gone out of 
the family circle of proprietors. They merely want 
that the member returned shall be their member. This 
is not a new feeling, but it is an old feeling in a 
new form. In more than one county there have 
on repeated occasions been members returned because the 
farmers asked that they should be returned, and the 
landlords have generally with great good sense agreed to 
some arrangement satisfactory to the farmers being made. 
But this old feeling enters on a new phase when it works 
under the Ballot, and when it takes the form of asserting 
that the farmers have a right to decide who it is out of the 
circle of proprietors or their families that shall be returned. 
The change involves a readjustment, or perhaps subversion, 
of the old system of county representation. If the farmers 
begin to choose their man, how is it to be known that their 
choice will always take the humble and modest form of 
preferring Mr. Leicuton to Mr. Marywarrne, and putting 
forward such a very small stalking-pony as the Burials 
Bill ? 

If figures of speech about fine old trees and fine old build- 
ings do not much affect the minds of Shropshire farmers, it 
is needless to say that they affect still less the mind of Mr. 
Jacos Bricut. His general view of thingsis that he simply 
loathes the Tory party. He wants to fight them, crush them, 
triumph over them. All the bad things he knows of they 
have upheld, and all the good things he knows of they 
have opposed. There would be no lowing of oxen and 
bleating of sheep to offend Liberal ears if this Saut was 
let loose on AGaG and his followers. As Mr. Bricur him- 
self said, it was needless for him to explain in detail his 
political opinions, for he sat for some years in Parliament, 
and all he thinks and all he has got to say are perfectly well 
known. One of his supporters said of him that he was a 
man with a very sensitive mind; and men whose minds 
are extremely sensitive not only feel, but speak, with 
warmth. Not that he affects to imitate or rival the elo- 
quence of his eminent brother. On replying to the notifi- 
cation of the Committee appointed to select a Liberal 
candidate that he had been selected, Mr. Bricut exhorted 
his hearers to wrest the crown of representation, “ or 
“ whatever you call it,” from their opponents; and this, 
viewed merely as a piece of oratory, was not perhaps 
creditable to the family. But, whether he is an orator or 
not, the Committee unanimously decided on selecting him. 
He has many crotchets in which many members of the 
Committee avowed they took no interest, or as to which 
they entirely disagreed with him; but they took him 
for all in all, and owned they could not find a better man. 
In the same way Mr. Rytanps has been chosen as the 
Liberal candidate for Burnley, and Mr. Rytanps is a very 
decided Liberal. Unmoved by the argument that, as the 
action of Government becomes more complicated and ex- 
tensive, and as the prices of everything rise, the cost of 
governing the country must inevitably become greater, 
Mr. Ryanps sees no duty in a Government except that of 
cutting down the Estimates. The present Government 
spends more than its predecessor, and therefore there needs 
nothing more to condemn it. There are many faults to be 
found with what Mr. Bricut says and with what Mr. 
Ry.anps says; but it is precisely because they are not 

arded and wise and moderate that the Liberals of 

chester and Burnley will work hard for them. 
If they are elected, they will be the followers of Lord 
Harrinctoy, and Lord Harrineton knows perfectly well 
that he must have such followers if his following is to have 
any strength. There are seats which can only be won by 
men of what are called sensitive minds. This is quite as 
true of one party as of the other. The language of en- 
thusiastic Conservatives at the last general election was 
quite as far removed from the line pursued by the present 


Ministry as the language and sentiments of Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. Ryranps are from the language and sentiments of 
Lord Hartineron. 


THE RUSSIAN INDICTMENT AGAINST ENGLAND. 


T is difficult to understand the motives which induce 
Russian Ministers and statesmen to instigate constant 
vituperation of England; but the coarse and offensive 
manner in which their instructions are obeyed is readily 
intelligible. The old and harsh saying that Russian civili- 
zation was rotten before it was ripe is at least true of 
Russian political literature. Writers who may probably be 
so far sincere in their national antipathies that they are 
both ignorant and prejudiced are allowed to indulge for 
certain purposes in the most reckless license, while neither 
they nor their predecessors or colleagues have ever had the 
smallest experience of liberty. The domestic and foreign 
policy in which their countrymen are interested is absolutely 
exempt from independent criticism. Probably no Russian 
journalist has yet expressed a suspicion that universal 
liability to military service may involve hardship 
to the community. The economical miscarriages which 
travellers and foreign residents have sometimes described 
as resulting from the emancipation of the serfs cannot be 
reported, even if the statements were true, in Russian 
newspapers. It only remains to direct the invective which 
is the easiest and rudest element in political controversy 
against foreign States, and especially against England. 
There is perhaps a still stronger popular feeling against 
Germany, but abuse of the Emperor’s favourite ally is only 
occasionally permitted. The late annual summary of events 
in the official Invulide indicates extreme animosity against 
a country and Government which are not at present con- 
scious of any cause of quarrel on the part of Russia. To 
Western readers it might seem that the attack on English 
policy is not rendered more effective by inaccuracy which 
in some cases amounts to deliberate mendacity ; but the 
object of the Invalide, or of that section of the Russian Go- 
vernment by which it is inspired, is not to influence Euro- 
pean opinion, but to promote national antipathy among 
Russians, and perbaps to mislead ill-informed Asiatics. 
It may be hoped that the Chinese are sufficiently astute to 
distrust the officious sympathy on their behalf which is 
displayed by a formidable neighbour. The official per- 
sonages who contrived the murder of Mr. Marcary will 
assuredly not believe that it resulted from an English 
intrigue against China. 

It is not true that England is or has been anxious to 
weaken China; and Russian diplomatists well know the 
difficulty of inducing the Government of Pekin to observe 
either the obligations of treaties or the rules of interna- 
tional justice. The complaint that the English Minister 
demanded the support of an additional naval force, and 
that he insisted both on the observance of the treaty and on 
the punishment of the Yunnan murderers, might have 
formed part of a eulogy on English firmness and vigour. 
The Russian Government is constantly and rightly in the 
habit of exacting redress from barbarous or partially civi- 
lized States which may have done wrong to Russian 
subjects. Russia is a party to the treaties to which 
Mr. Wapbe appealed, having, in common with other 
Powers, obtained the benefit of concessions which were 
extorted from the Chinese Government by English arms. 
‘So great,” it seems, “is the presumption of the English,” 
that they remonstrated against the courtesies lavished by 
the King of Burman on a Chinese Envoy who was 
believed to have instigated the murder of Mr. Maraary. 
When General Kaurmayn from time to time reproves a ruler 
of Bokhara or of Khokand, English writers, though they 
may sometimes attribute to him insidious designs, are not in 
the habit of charging him with extraordinary presumption. 
All these dark and subtle proceedings were of course 
designed for the purpose of opening new markets for 
opium. The writer in the Invalide has perhaps never 
heard that other commodities besides intoxicating drugs 
are among the products of England. Woollens, cotton 
goods, and cutlery might be thought legitimate articles 
of commerce ; although it is a principal object of Russian 
policy to exclude English manufactures both from the 
Empire itself and from the vast territories which have been 
laid open to Russian conquest. No Englishman has the 
smallest desire or expectation that any part of the 
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Chinese dominions will be at any time annexed. It is not 
an immoral object to endeavour to increase the exchange 
of Manchester goods for teaand silk. The official journalist 
records with complacency the employment of two or three 
American officers to devise plans for the defence of the 
Chinese coasts; but he is for once sufficiently candid to 
admit that the Chinese army is extremely inefficient. 

It might have been thought that the petty and trouble- 
some warfare in the Malay peninsula would have been 
omitted from the list of English aggressions. Russian 
statesmen and soldiers fully understand how unpro- 
fitable and unavoidable conflicts constantly occur on 
the frontiers of a civilized Empire which happens 
to be conterminous with petty native States. Any ex- 
tension of English territory which may result from the 
Malay war will be unwelcome, and it can have no bearing, 
direct or indirect, on the interests of Russia. English 
opponents of the Suez Canal purchase will be dis- 

pointed by learning, on official Russian authority, 
that the negotiation has been crowned by perfect suc- 
cess. Almost every other statement on the subject 
of the Canal is utterly false. It is not true that in 1874 
the toll was reduced by one-half at the instance of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, it was increased with the consent 
of the English Commissioners by a considerable percentage. 
M. ve Lesseprs had in the previous year nearly doubled the 
charges which had been previously levied ; and every mari- 
time State in Europe, with the exception of France and 
Russia, protested against the augmentation as illegal. The 
French Government professedly represented the interests 
of the shareholders; and Russia probably wished to dis- 
courage the competition of English trade in the further 
regions of Asia. It has lately been announced that the 
Imperial Government proposes to subsidize Russian navi- 

tion by entire or partial payment of the toll on the 

anal. No foreigner has any ground for remonstrating 
against a whimsical contrivance for the correction of 
natural inequality ; but the project shows that Russia re- 
gards the preponderance of English navigation with envy, 
if not with ill will. The allegation that the Kaxpive, as a 
shareholder, suffered sensibly by the supposed reduction of 
tolls is made in forgetfulness of his sacrifice of the dividends 
on his shares for a period which had then twenty years 
to run. It is not altogether unsatisfactory to find 
that Russian enemies of England believe, or affect to 
believe, in the pradence and expediency of the transaction. 
Another Russian journal some time since asserted that the 
English Government had purchased a portion of Egyptian 
territory. The attempt to establish a precedent for the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire was at least 
premature. 


_ . Even in Arabia the malignant and ubiquitous activity of 

England has produced results which have not been 
adequately appreciated. The Imam of Mcscar has, accord- 
ing to the Russian writer, been succeeded by an English 
partisan, and the Turks have gained one or two victories. 
It was not convenient to state that the Turkish aggressions 
in the neighbourhood of Aden have been actively checked 
and discountenanced by the English authorities, and that 
the sovereignty of the SuLran over the Arab tribes has 
not been acknowledged. The Indian subjects of the 
Queen will learn with surprise that Lord Norraprook 
has been dismissed, and that they have themselves been 
disappointed because the Prince of Wates has not 
assumed the political functions which belong to the 
Viceroy. The rudiments of constitutional government 
are perhaps better understood in India than at St. 
Petersburg. Possibly the most significant part of the 
indictment against England is an intimation of the designs 
of Russia. It may be remembered that taree years ago a 
negotiation which had been commenced by Lord CLARENDON 
was brought toa close by Lord Granvitte. Prince Gor- 
TCHAKOFF in the most explicit language undertook, on the 
~ of the Russian Government, that it should abstain 
rom any interference in the affairs of Afghanistan. After 
some further discussion he assented to the English deter- 
mination of the Northern Afghan frontier, and no dispute 
has since arisen as to the meaning or purpose of the ar- 
rangement. Theofficial writerin the Invalideis now instructed 
to assert that in 1873 the recognition of the Afghan AmEER 
as ruler of the couutries to the north of the Hindoo Koosh 
was given “orally and very conditionally.” In other 
words, a section of Russian politicians proposes, without 
even a frivolous pretext, to repudiate a solemn engagement. 
It is wholly immaterial whether the undertaking was oral. 


A promise given by 4 Foreign Minister to an Ambassador 
for the purpose of communication to his Government is as 
binding as if it were extended into a dozen despatches. 
The statement that the engagement was “very con- 
“* ditional”’ has no foundation, except that it formed a part 
of a general arrangement which has not been disturbed by 
any act of the English Government. Unless the official 
journalist is actuated by a disinterested passion for national 
perfidy, his discreditable suggestion tends to shake any 
confidence which may be reposed in the good faith of the 
Russian Government. 


THE SENATORIAL CLECTIONS. 


ee Senatorial elections have justified the principles 
of the Government at the expense of its practice. 
The Senate will contain a working majority pledged to 
support the Republican Constitution against the motley 
army which M. Burret has been seeking to array against 
it. It is, ina sense, a victory for every member of the 
Cabinet except the Prime Minister. Whatever support M. 
Burret may have received from his colleagues of the Right 
Centre in his undisguised display of preference for Legiti- 
mists or Bonapartists over Republicans, it is a support 
which has not made itself publicly felt. He has stood out 
from the rest of the Cabinet with a strongly marked in- 
dividuality, which, as it has undoubtedly thrown the other 
Ministers into the shade, may make it easier for them to 
dissociate themselves from him if he declines to modify 
his policy to the extent which will be necessary if he is to 
remain in office. The disappointment inflicted by the 
elections upon M. Burret himself must be the keener 
in that it is self-provoked. He cannot even console 
himself by saying that he and the electors want dif- 
ferent things. On the contrary, the result has shown 
that M. Burret and the electors really want very 
much the same things; only the electors have no con- 
fidence that they can be got in the way in which M. 
Burret has hitherto proposed to get them. If he had not 
separated himself from the rest of the Ministers and in- 
duced Marshal MacMauon to make a special appeal to the 
country for his sole behoof, he might have claimed the 
return of a Moderate Republican majority as a ratification 
of the Constitution of February, and, by consequence, of 
the Ministry which first took office under that Constitution. 
Instead of this he has in effect asked the country to dismiss 
all thoughts either of the Constitution or of the Ministry, 
and to vote for a Conservative list representing every shade 
of political opinion except the Republican. The profession 
of faith in which these various parties contrived to unite 
was simple and provisional:—I acknowledge M. Burrer 
as my leader until my schemes for packing off him 
and his Constitution have been accomplished. When 
that happy time arrives he must of course give 
place to a Minister more agreeable to the King or 
the Emperor. M. Bourret was better pleased with this 
temporary allegiance than with any expressions of mere 
lasting devotion. Apparently he preferred to think of 
himself in retirement, with the Count of CHamporp or Princes 
Louis Napo.eon on the throne, and the Radicals either 
silenced or at Cayenne, than to think of himself as in 
office, with France still governed by a President, and the 
Radicals playing the part of a Parliamentary Opposition. 
The Senatorial elections have put an end to M. Burret’: 
visions. They have proved that the country is on thc 
whole content with things as they are, and only dissatis- 
fied with M. Burret because he is not willing to accept them 
as they are. France is not enthusiastic about the Re- 
public, but she has a distinct conviction that she dislike: 
the idea of further change, and that the status gio 
will be best maintained by men who share this dislike. 
The experience of the last eleven months has made 
it clear that, if M. Burret dislikes the idea of 
change at all, it holds a very subordinate place among his 
distastes. There are things associated with the permanence 
of the Republican Constitution which he detests very much 
more. To see the MarsHat reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of accepting M. Gampetra as a Minister would 
probably give him a greater shock than to see either the 
Bovrson or the Bonapartist throne set up again. Tho 
issue as submitted to the electors by M. Burrer was 2 
simple one:—Will you ask before voting for a Conservativ> 
candidate whether he is a Conservative Republican, or 
will you accept the word Republican as oue that virtually 
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contradicts the word Conservative? M. Burret left no 

doubt as to the answer he gave to these inquiries, and the 

electors have made it equally unmistakable what answer 
give to them. 

a sense, therefore, it is quite true that the elections 
have gone in favour of the Conservatives. They have gone, 
that is, in favour of the Moderate Republicans, of the 
men my without attributing any special sanctity to the Re- 
public, accept it in good faith as the form of government 
that, secures to France the liberty and order which 
she has sought to no purpose in the opposite extremes of 
anarchy and despotism. There are already symptoms that 
the politicians who have hitherto supported M. Burret in 
his endeavours to disguise from Frenchmen the true nature 
of their own preferences are not above learning wisdom at 
his expense. There is an evident disposition to make the 
best of the elections, and to accept as genuine Conservatives 
men to whom down to the moment of election this title 
would certainly have been denied. Indeed, M. Burrer 
himself may not be above learning by experience, pro- 
vided that he can postpone the date at which he will be ex- 

to have mastered his lesson. Supposing that the 
elections to the Chamber of Deputies go the same way as 
those to the Senate, it is at least possible that the 
Marwrer of the Ivrerion may try if others can forget as 
teadily as he that he ever worked to make them go otherwise. 
His efforts in this direction will probably be seconded by 
Marshal MaceManon ; and, in the absence of any one clearly 
marked out to take M. Burret’s place, it is possible that there 
would be a ral acquiescence in the continuance of the 
Ministry in office. That this arrangement could last long 
is not likely, inasmuch as the reactionary and the Liberal 
elements in the Cabinet can hardly agree in the production 
of acommon policy. But for atime the Ministry might 
rab on without a policy, and in some ways it is to the inte- 
rest of the Republicans that they should do so. The fewer 
sudden changes are introduced the more disposed the 
eountry will be to associate the Republic with that tran- 
quillity which the Bonapartists have always striven to re- 

t as their own peculiar property. France has not 
long learned to distinguish between a change of govern- 
ment and a change of institutions, and a too rapid 
succession even of Ministers might delay the complete 
recognition of the difference. Undoubtedly, with an honestly 
Republican majority in both Chambers, M. Burret would 
have to choose between resignation and a very considerable 
modification of the language which he has been accustomed 
to use in the tribune. But in presence of that unmistakable 
manifestation of the wish of the nation to live under a 
Republican Government which will probably be afforded by 
the elections taken together, he may develop different 
qualities from any that have yet been apparent in him. 


The event has shown that we were right in suggesting 
that the Bonapartist tendencies of the Mayors appointed or 
retained by the Duke of Brociis might perhaps have been 
exaggerated. The pronounced Imperialist faction has 
sustained a decided defeat. The prospects of the Empire 
may not be as disastrous as might be inferred from the ill 
success of its most noisy partisans, because the Empire has 
always a second string to its bow, and is ready to come back 
as the residuary legatee of a Government that has failed, if 
there is no. popular current strong enough to bring it in 
on its own merits. But the expectation entertained by 
many that the constitutional uncertainty in which France 
was so long kept would prove to have made the Republic 
odious has not been realized. The Bonapartists will be 
stronger in the new Legislature than in the old one, 
because the circumstanves under which the elections of 
1871 were held made their strength in the Assembly no 
real measure of their in the country. But there 
is nothing to indicate that they will be more than a 
fraction, able occasionally to make its presence felt by 
some dexterous combination with other fractions, but not 
possessed of any independent or permanent influence. A 
stall more unexpected result of the elections to the Senate 
has been the defeat of the Irreconcilable Radicals. An 
pry 2 has been made to detract from the significance of 
this fact by insisting on the Radicalism of the Senators 
actually returned for Paris. But that Paris would elect 
Radical Senators was never doubtful. What was doubtful 
waswhether she would not elect Radicals who think the Con- 
stitution of February little better than Mouarchy in disguise. 
All through the autumn the issue as between M. Gamperra 
and M. Louis Buawo had been kept before the eyes of the 
Paria electors. M.Lovis Buayc’s own speeches and those 


of M. Mavizs Mowrsav had beon diligently reproduced 
for their benefit by the extreme journals on either side. 
The Roppel and the Uniow had in assuring that 
here was the only true Republicanism, aud in imploring them 
not to be taken in by the counterfeit article produced by 
M. Gampsrra. It scemed probable that Paris would be 
true to the tradition of always voting for the most extreme 
candidate in the field, and the best hope that appeared to be 
left for M. Gamverta was that the intellectual eminence of 
two af the Irreconcilable candidates would deprive the 
result of a part at all events of its meaning. When 
the day of voting came, it turned out that Paris had 
ceased to be irreconcilable, and was to reject M. 
Vicror Huao at tho first ballot,and M. Louis 
altogether, in order to elect the candidates who re- 
presented the constitational Radicalism whieh is pre- 
pared to follow M. Gamserta. The breach in the 
Lett of which so much has been said, and on which 
so many hopes have been built, has come to nothing. The 
elections have proved that, Radical as Paris may be, 
she is not Radical enough to sacrifice the Republic to 
the indulgence of impracticable passions: The Extreme 
Left may be divided in the new Legislature, as it was in 
the old one; but it will be a division representing the 
eccentricities of individual politicians, not the settled 
purpese of great constitueucies. 


BARON DEAK, 


baad statesmen have done so much for any country as 
the great patriot to whose memory the whole of 
Hungary is now doing honour. But for the firmness, the 
moderation, ard the wisdom of Baron Deak, it is doubtful 
whether the long-standing feud between Austria and 
Hungary could have been closed in the present generation. 
Many of his earlier political allies from time to time re- 
jected his guidance, with results fatal to their own pulitical 
reputation, and injurious to their country; but the nation 
in general proved its aptitade for freedom by habitually 
folowing the most honest and sagacious of its leaders. 
One of Deak’s conspicuous merits ought to be more parti- 
cularly appreciated by En,lishmen. He never relied on 
sentimental or abstract reasoning when he could appeal to 
legal and hereditary right. A true Conservative, he 
steadily refused to barter any fragment of ancient privilege 
tor the most specious co1essions which could be deduced 
trom modern theories of Liberalism. At one time the Em- 
peror of Austria and his Ministers were perfectly sincere in 
their desire to concede representative government and an 
improved system of administration to Hungary ; but Deak 
steadily demanded a full recognition of the Constitution 
which bad been violently abolisted before he would con- 
siver even the most necessary reforms. Not less admirable 
was the good faith with which he accepted as sufficient the 
final satisiaction of the cluims of his country. He was 
uot one of the adventurers who hold that the concession of 
a jast demand is a reason for devising new employment 
fur a triumphant party. The solemn celebration of his 
obsequies was fitly attended not only by the Legislature, 
and by all ranks of his couutrymen, but by representatives 
ot the Sovereign whom hv had restored to the enjoyment 
ot his legitimate prerogative by defeating unwise attempts 
at usurpation. The Kmpwror is probably sincere in 
is regret for the loss of a loyal subject who had during 
tue greater part of his career been the steadiest adversary 
of the Imperial Coart. Although the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is still exposed to muny difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, the solution of a grave cemplication, which was pro- 
posed and mainly effected by Deak, has made the Emperor 
aud KinG a greater potentate than in the earlier portion of 
his reign before the exclusion of Austria from Germany 
wad the loss of Italian provinces. Only ten years 
ago the discontent of Hungary constiteted the gravest 
dunger which threatened the Empire. At present Hun- 
gary is as well affected as the Archduchy of Austria. 

When Deak was young, the Hungarians alone among 
Continental nations possessed a free, though aristocratic, 
Coustitution. The reigning’ dynasty had incessantly 
encroached on their ancient privileges ; but from time to 
time they found opportunities of making the redress of 
grievances a condition of military aid, as in the celebrated 
instance when, after a tedious and successful negctiation, the 
nobility proclaimed their readiness to die pro rege nostro 
Maria Josnrn H., after the fashion of the reform. 
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ing despots of his time, attempted to include abuses and 
ancient franchises ina common suppression ; and in a later 
generation MerrernicH sought to punish the obstinacy of 
the Magyar aristocracy by closing their frontiers to com- 
merce. The most effectual guarantee for a theoretical 
acknowledgment of constitutional right was the con- 
dition imposed on King at his aecession of being 
solemnly crowned at Pesth, after taking the coro. 
nation oath. In Hungarian estimation even the legitimate 
successor was either a usurper or a merely provisional ruler 
until he had complied with the ceremonial condition, which 
was itself dependent on the oath. The unfortunate Frr- 
DINAND who lately died in seclusion at Prague was crowned 
according to custom ; but at the time, and long before, the 
attempts of Anstrian Ministers to extend the Imperial ab- 
solutism to Hungary had caused grave discontent. Twenty 
years intervened between the accession of Francis JOSEPH 
as de facto King and his compliance with the con- 
ditions which made his authority legal. It was in 
the struggle against the encroachments of the Crown 
that Deak first attained distinction and popular confidence. 
When the wave of revolution swept over Kurope in 1848 
he became a member of the Liberal Barruyani Ministry, 
which in vain endeavoured to avoid the imminent civil 
war. In the conflict itself Drak took no active part, and 
he probably sympathized as little with the Republican 
violence of KossurH# as with the Austrian Government 
aud the Slavonic malcontents whom it enlisted against the 
dominant Magyars. The exclusive privileges of the aris- 
tocracy had been surrendered or modified before the col- 
lision with the Govervmentof Vienna. The wise relaxations 
of the old oligarchical system which had been previously 
effected by Drak and his associates undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the patriotic enthusiasm which made the Hungarians 
triumphant in the field. Many of their leaders were with 
good reason dissatisfied with the revolutionary measures of 
the Dictator; and the hopes of the Hungarians were at 
last frustrated by the Russian intervention which ended 
in the surrender of Gireany at Villajos. During the 
short struggle Kossurn’s foolish proclamation of a 
Republic had rendered conciliation impossible; and 
after its conclusion, the Minister who then governed 
Austria in the name of the young Emrzror was on his 
side not less extravagant in his language and conduct than 
the eloquent demagogue. Prince pro- 

unded the preposterous theory that all the rights of 
cae were abrogated by conquest, and that the 
Emperor was therefore at liberty to dispose of the most 
important part of his dominions without any limitation of 
law, of custom, or of private or corporate right. 

As long as the despotism lasted Deak necessarily held 
aloof from public affairs. While Kossurh was making 
speeches in foreign countries, and forming an alliance with 
Mazzrsi against kings in general, it was evident to a higher 
and more cultivated intelligence that the position of 
the Austrian Government was not permanently tenable. 
The defeat of Hungary had only been accomplished with 
the aid of Russia, and Prince ScHWARZENBERG was said to 
have threatened his protector soon afterwards with a future 
display of splendid ingratitude. The first revival of 
Hungarian hopes followed the redemption of the Minister's 


‘promise by the Austrian occupation of the Danubian Vrin- 


cipalities during the Crimean war. From that time it 
became certain that the Emperor of Austria would need all 
the strength which he could derive from the snpport of all 
his snbjects. As soon as circumstances rendered a 
renewal of political activity possible, Deak constantly 
directed and confined the aspirations of -his countrymen to 
a recovery of the rights which had been suspended trom 1848. 
The French war of 1859 forcibly illustrated the weakness 
which, notwithstanding the command of imposingarmaments, 
resulted from the internal condition of the Austrian mon- 
archy. After Solferino the Emperor Francis Josken had 
still a larger army than that of his French and Italian adver- 
saries ; he held the almost impregnable position which was 
known as the Quadrilateral; and Germany was preparing 
a formidable diversion in favour of Austria on the Rhine. 
The just disaffection of Hungary explained the apparently 
pusillanimous surrender of Lombardy; and immediately 
after the conclusion of peace a new policy of conciliation 
was tried under the Scgmer.ine Ministry. A Constitntion 
common 'to the whole monarchy was promulgated in 1860 
by the authority of the Em eror; and for five years 
the utmost exertions were used to induce the Hungarians 
to aecept the boon. If Dzak would have forwarded the 


not ungenerons policy of the Emperor and his advisers, he 
might have commanded any reward which he might have 
preferred; but, at the head of the soundest and most 
powerful section of the community, be still required that 
the Kune should be crowned with the ordinary conditions, 
and that Hungary should be represented by a separatc and 
independent Ministry exclusively responsible to the National 
Diet. Napoteon Lil. had commenced for the benefit of 
Austria a course of political instruction which was com- 
pleted by Bismarcx and Morte in 1866. In the followimg 
year the Emperor Francis JoserH, under the advice of 
Count Beusr, finally granted all the demands of the Hun. 
garian leader, and Deak asked no more. From the moment 
at which the ancient independence of the kingdom was re- 
cognized, he used every exertion to promote harmony 
between the Hastern and Western portions of the monarchy. 
In foreign atlairs, and especially in the adjustment 
of delicate relations with Russia and with Turkey, 
the interests of Austria and of Hungary are essentially 
the same. For some years the Chancellor, who holds the 
highest office in the Imperial and Royal Government, has 
been a Hungarian. The prominent part which Austria 
has taken in the recent negotiations on the Hastern 
question has only been rendered possible by the unity 
which survives the political separation of the Kast and the 
West. For some time past Deak had retired from am 
active share in public business; but he was surrounded 
by universal respect and esteem. The champion of historic 
freedom is placed far above the philanthropic projector 
who devotes himself to the assertion of questionable rights 
of man. 


THE SHIPOWNERS’ MEETING. 


T must be admitted that the endeavour'to obtain im- 
proved legislation im regard to merchant ships has 
hitherto been somewhat unfortunate in the conditions under 
which it has had to be carried on. It is obviously inypos- 
sible that any good results can be expected mn ‘this direc- 
tion unless the willing and hearty co-operation of the 
great body of respectable shipowners can be secured. 
Their assistance is indispensable to the efficient working 
of the law, whatever it may be; and it does not require 
much consideration to see that any attempt on the part of 
a Government office to take upon itself the minute, inqui- 
sitorial regulation of such a trade by purely coercive means 
must ultimately break down. If the shipowners think 
they are being ill used, they will certainly find a way 
to express their discontent, and to embarrass and circum. 
vent the officials set over them. The shipowners, in fact, are 
a class of men who may be led, but who cannut be driven ; 
and this-has been too much lost sight of in the course of 
the blatant agitation of the last two years. Mr. Pumsoun 
bears a strong resemblance to some of those improvised 
genera's of the first French Republic who had rhetoric 
enough to rouse the enthusiasm of their followers, but 
were apt to lead them into perilous positions when they 
went ito action. It may perhaps be pleaded on his 
behalf that it was necessary to resort to strong measures 
in order to awaken an apathetic public; bat the danger 
of ail exaggeration is in the reaction which is sare to follow. 
The plain hard facts of the case, stated in their simplest 
aud iost prosaic form, were quite sufficient to have com- 
manded attention without any sensational adornment ; 
and if nothing had been asserted except what eould be dis- 
tinctly proved, the steady movement of public opinion thus 
produced would have been much more powertal than the 
jerky anu spasmodic efforts which have hitherto been made. 
W hat is wanted in such a case is a little common sense and 
moderativoa. The shipowners are of course a mixed body, 
but the majority of them are respectable men, who are 
anxious to keep their ships in a sonnd condition, not 
merely from a sense of duty, but becanse they are aware 
that tuey are thereby, in the long run, promoting their own 
interests. At the present moment the best sort of ship- 
owners do of their own aecord almost al! that it has been 
proposed to compel them to do, and there can be no doubt 
that they hawe even stronger reasons than the general 
public tor being anxious to see a check put to the scandals 
and abases which are due to the b Sheep of the 
tlock. Under these circumsfances, it is difficult te imagine 
a more tatal error than that which has been committed 
in coniounding the different kinds of shipowners in reck- 
jess aud iuciscriminate imputations, and thus alienating the 
very class which might become the most serviceable ally 
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of reform. No amount of Government regulation will 
be of any avail unless a healthy spirit exists in the trade, 
and nothing is more likely to impair this than a sense of 
injustice and injury on the part of men who are really 
doing their best. Any system of supervision which places 
good and bad on a level is doomed to fuilure from the 
beginning. Human nature in such a case cannot be left 
out of account. 

We are glad, therefore, to see that this subject is now 
being taken up in earnest by the shipowners themselves, 
who are undoubtedly not less interested in it than any 
other class of the community, and who must be supposed 
to have a more close and intimate knowledge of it in its 
practical details. We do not mean, of course, to say that 
their views as to what should be done are to be implicitly 
accepted, They have naturally their own point of view, 
and they see some sides of the question distinctly enough, 
while there are other sides of which other people differently 
situated may have a more correct appreciation. Still it is 
evident that the Executive will be in a great measure 
powerless unless it can the shipowners with it; and 
that a measure which falls short of ideal reform, but which 
has the advantage of the support and cordial co- 
operation of the persons who have most influence in 
the matter, is more likely to be practically beneficial 
than one trying to do what is never likely to be 
done. The intense have held a meeting in London to 
consider their position in view of “ existing and prospective 
“ legislation” regarding merchant shipping, and have 

a series of general resolutions, which are to be laid 
before the Premier by a deputation, and which deserve 
attentive consideration as a representation of the views of 
a class who have a good right to be heard on such a ques- 
tion. We cannot say, however, that we have been in all 
respects 2 impressed by the tone of the 
speeches at this meeting. It is difficult to see why Lord 

SLINGTON, who is not a shipowner, should have been in 
the chair; and his speech betrayed prepossessions of the 
kind which disfigured and rendered worthless the Report 
of the Royal Commission of which he was a member. 
Mercantile prosperity is, no doubt, a fine thing in itself, 
but it is not exactly everything for which a great nation 
may be supposed to exist ; and the way in which the Com- 
missioners clung to the assumption that the extension of 
trade is the great end of life, and the object to which all 
considerations of humanity must necessarily be subordi- 
nated, proved their blindness to the moral aspects of the 
question. The sordid narrowness of their Report in this re- 

tis a set-off against the extravagance of Mr. PLimso.t’s 
theatrical displays. It was not desirable that the half- 
hearted policy recommended by the Commission and 
adopted by the Board of Trade should be accepted; but it 
is impossible to imagine a more dangerous line of states- 
manship than the precipitate reversal of the settled 
policy of a Government in deference to supposed public 
clamour. It may be true that the officials have, on the 
whole, been cautious in using the powers entrusted to 
them over an important branch of private property; but 
such a measure as the Act of last Session could never be 
tolerated except as a temporary contrivance for extricating 
the Government from a false position. By its terms it 
placed the shipping trade at the mercy of the arbitrary 
authority of petty agents, almost without check or limit. 
It is known to have been a casual expedient for a 
critical moment, and this is its only excuse. As a prin- 
ciple of permanent administration it is impossible that it 
could be endured. 

The discreditable manner in which this important sub- 
ject was treated by the Government last Session makes it 
the more important that this year it should deal with it 
in a becoming spirit. Without going into any discussion 
of details, it may be worth while to indicate the general 
principles which ought to be followed. The responsibility 
for the seaworthiness of ships should be fastened distinctly 
on those who have to do with the equipment or loading 
of the vessels ; and the most effectual method of bringing 
this responsibility home to those concerned is to secure the 
most complete information as to the state in which every 
vessel quits the harbour, and to supply those who have 
the keenest interest in the safety of ships—the crews— 
with facilities for submitting their grievances to impartial 
judicial arbitration. It is an idle dream to fancy that 

ard of ‘Trade officials can manage the shipping trade of 
the country better than those who are directly interested 
in it; but there ought to be a stringent system of police 


for rotten or overladen ships, as for any other infractions of 
the criminal law. Let shipowners manage their own 
business; but let means be taken to make them feel that 
a reckless disregard of life is likely to be attended with 
unpleasant consequences. The class which needs this re- 
minder is not a very large one; it has no right to mercy, 
and the interests alike of respectable owners, of the sea- 
men, and of the public will be promoted by a judicious 
severity. 


THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS AOT. 


oe Metropolitan Board of Works are not altogether easy 

as to the effect of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. They 
are beginning to put it into operation, but they are by no 
means resigned to do their own particular part in the work 
and to leave the results to take care of themselves. Some 
of the difficulties raised in the discussion of last week 
are well worthy of careful consideration, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to the speakers that the time for 
going thoroughly into them has not yet come. The duties 
of the Board under the Act are broken up into several 
stages, and the stage in which matters are at present rest- 
ing is the most elementary of all. This or that area has 
to be marked out as unhealthy, and the cost of clearing 
the land and bringing it into a state in which it can be let 
or sold for building purposes has to be estimated. When 
the way for further operations has thus been prepared, the 
Board will have to choose between the various offers 
made to them; or, if only one offer is made, to decide 
whether it is such as they can usefully accept. The 
debate of last week would more naturally have been 
held at a meeting of one of the various Companies 
which have been started to supply the poor with better 
houses. Nearly every one who took part in it began by 
saying that the Metropolitan Board of Works were not 
going to build on the cleared ground themselves, and then 
went on immediately to define the duties and responsibilities 
of those who would have to build on it. As a contribution 
to a controversy of great importance these expressions of 
opinion were interesting, and perhaps useful. The only 
objection to them is that they had remarkably little to do 
with the matter actually in hand. 

Two faults were found with the policy of the Com- 
panies which are engaged in building houses for the 
London poor, and especially with the Company of which Sir 
Sypyey Warertow is the Chairman. ‘fhe criticisms 
offered would have had a more consistent aspect if the 
authors of them had decided beforehand on which of the 
faults in question they meant to rest their case. It is 
quite possible that these Companies may be pauperizing 
the poor by letting them rooms at less than an adequate 
rental. It is quite possible that they may be asking a 
fair rent for their rooms, but that this rent is altogether 
beyond the means of the class for whom the rooms are 
presumably intended. But it is hardly probable that the 
Companies should be making both mistakes at the same 
time. With the exception of the Peazopy Trustees, all the 
Associations now engaged in building are, we believe, 
earning a dividend, and none of them profess to be satisfied 
with less than that particular figure which many English- 
men seem to believe to be a part of the divine constitution of 
the world. There is little doubt, however, that if the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act is carried out on a proper scale, the Com- 
panies will one day find themselves confronted by this 
dilemma:—To let houses to the poor at less than their 
value is in the long run to pauperize them; to build 
houses which fall short of a certain minimum standard of 
decency is to perpetuate the evils which these Companies 
have been started to cure. Yet, if houses are built as the 
ought to be built, how are they to be let at prices whic 
the poor can afford to pay? It is impossible to say pre- 
cisely what answer will ultimately be given to this 
question. Probably the difficulty will be got over in 
different ways in different instances. At present, at all 
events, the directions in which a solution will be found can 
only be indicated. For example, too much stress is 
perhaps laid on the necessity of charging the poor 
the full value of the rooms they occupy, if they are 
not to be pauperized under the plea of benefiting them. 
Supposing that two sets of rooms, each with the same 
amount of accommodation, are let at the same rent, but 
that one, being kept in proper order as regards drainage 
and necessary repairs, pays nothing to its owner, whereas 
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the other, being entirely neglected in these respects, pays ten 

r cent. to its owner, is it so certain that the man who 
ves in the well-drained and properly repaired room is 
pauperized by the fact that his landlord prefers to spend 
the ten per cent. which he might draw from the property 
in making it healthy and decent? If so, is not a man 
pauperized by living in rooms which only return five per 
cent., if by doing nothing to them the landlord might make 
them yield ten per cent? Where is the line to be drawn? 
A country gentleman who builds cottages for his workmen, 
and, in order to make them healthy and decent, contents 
himself with getting two-and-a-half per cent. on his money, 
is commonly considered to be doing a public service. 
Why should not a Company which does the same 
thing in London be held in equal estimation? The 
pauperizing element in the transaction must lie, if 
anywhere, in the supposed temptation held out to the 
tenant of the rooms to depend upon others rather than 
upon himself for the supply of his ordinary wants. But 
in this case he can get his ordinary wants satisfied else- 
where, if he is content to have them satisfied in a less 
healthy and decent fashion; and experience, unfortunately, 
seems to show that as yet the appreciation of what may be 
called the invisible points of superiority of one house over 
another is seldom keen enough to make a man pay more 
for them. If these invisible matters were properly attended 
to by all builders—if, that is, every house were so drained 
and repaired as to make it in all essential respects fit for 
human habitation—the case would be different. ‘I'he average 
standard of rent would then have to be raised to such a 
point as would give the ordinary builder an adequate return 
on the money invested ; and, if a Company were to let houses 
at a lower rate than this, they would, in effect, be making 
their tenants a money payment. But so long as the 
advantages given by the Company cannot be expressed in 
money, and take the form not of lower rents nor of in- 
creased accommodation, but simply of healthier and more 
decent arrangements, the danger of pauperization seems 
almost infinitesimal ; while, if it exists, it is more than out- 
weighed by the greater probability of the tenants not be- 
coming pauperized in other ways. 

If, however, the condition of the poor is to be improved 
on at all a large scale, this universal raising of the quality of 
houses in the matter of drainage and the like must some 
day be effected by legislation. The efforts of single Com- 
panies will be a mere drop in the ocean unless they are 
seconded by an Act of Parliament which shall make it 
unlawful to let unhealthy houses for healthy, just as it is 
already unlawful to sell unwholesome food for wholesome. 
When that day comes, the second difficulty raised in the 
recent discussion will assuredly have to be faced. If 
the quality of the houses is improved, higher rents 
must be asked for them, except in cases where the 
absence of competition has hitherto kept rents above 
the average level. How are the poor who now pay with 
difficulty 2s. 6d. a week for an unwholesome room to pay 
4s. a week for a wholesome room? A similar question 
has often been asked with respect to all the commodities of 
which the price has risen in modern times, and the answer 
in all cases is substantially the same. When the cost of 
living increases in the producing class, the increase has 
somehow to be got out of the consuming class. If there 
are no more people employed in supplying the wants of 
London than are needed for the purpose, and these people 
have to pay more for their houses, they must in the long 
run ask more for the services they render. If they are 
already bidding against one another for employment, or if 
the rise in the price they ask for their services lead to 
some of them being dispensed with, so that they come to 
bid against one another, they must find employment else- 
where. The argument that we must not make the houses 
of the poor healthy because to do so will raise the rent of 
the houses, would have stood in the way of half the 
improvements of modern civilization. No doubt changes 
of this kind will often be attended with much individual 
suffering ; but which is better in the long run, to have 
London inhabited by a smaller population, living healthy 
lives in decent houses, paying a comparatively high rent, 
but earning a comparatively high wage, or to have London 
inhabited by a r population, living in houses in which 
decency is impossible and disease inevitable, and though 
peying a low rent, ing at the same time a low wage? 

e forethought and benevolence of private persons may 
do much to temper the hardships which will have to be 
borne while the change is in progress, but the object which 


statesmen and legislatures ought to keep in view is the 
eventual advance to a higher standard of living. 

There is no need to follow the Metropolitan Board of 
Works into the consideration of the internal distribution of 
the houses which are to replace those which are not yet 
pulled down. There will be time enough to consider how 
many rooms should be arranged for separate letting, and 
how far the practice of living in one room should be dis- 
couraged by letting two rooms together. Two things, 
however, may be said even at this stage of the 
question. One is that nothing will be gained by proserib- 
ing single rooms if an equal, or even greater, degree of over- 
crowding is arrived at by taking in lodgers. Yet to prevent 
lodgers being taken in will be impossible except in isolated 
cases, where the vigilance of individual landlords is devoted 
to this particular point. It is very much easier to improve 
the arrangements of houses than to supervise the use 
which the tenants make of them. The other thing to 
be noted is that it will not always be possible or even desir- 
able to fill the new houses with the same class of tenants 
as that by which the demolished houses were filled. The 
natural process will be that the new inhabitants will be 
recruited from the better portion of the tenants of houses 
in the surrountling district of the same character as those 
which have been destroyed, and that the lowest portion of 
the dispossessed tenants will take their places in the houses 
that are still left untouched. In course of time it may be 
hoped that improvement will extend even to these last, but 
for the present we must not complain if, in helping those 
who are willing to be raised, we have to leave on one side 
those who are past raising. 


THE THIRLWALL MEMORIALS. . 


T would not be amazing if, by a natural reaction, mankind 
should agree to put a stop to all visible memorials of the dead, 
and decree that, if departed worthies cannot dwell in the minds 
of those who ought to remember them, they must even be forgotten 
altogether. Everybody has 9 memorial now, as everybody has a 
biography. Some people have two or three memorials, as indeed 
some people have two or three biographies. And the worst feature 
of the memorial system is that half the memorials are not real 
memorials at all. Some one has some object of his own, often a 
very good and praiseworthy object, which he wants to carry out, 
and cannot; so he makes an effort to connect his own scheme with 
the name of some departed worthy, and asks for help to make a 
memorial. Not long ago circulars were going about through the 
land in which a clergyman, whose name we have forgotten, asked 
help for the restoration of a church, whose name we have also 
forgotten, on the ground that Bishop Stillingfleet was born in the 
parish, and that the work in the church was to be a Stillingfleet 
Memorial. It always strikes us that there is something amiss in these 
attempts to kill two birds with one stone, to do some work which 
is desirable on other grounds under cover of doing honour to some 
particular person. To set up a tomb or a statue or a picture is to 
make a direct memorial of the person commemorated ; to found a 
prize or a scholarship in his name, to do anything, in short, 
which attempts something else besides commemoration, is not a 
memorial in the same direct sense. It is rather improving an 
occasion, taking advantage of the deceased person’s memory to 
carry out some other object. The practice, too, leads to confusion. 
An Oxford man, we may suppose, wins the Stanhope prize and 
the Ireland scholarship early in his career. In a later stage he 
wins the Arnold prize and the Eldon scholarship. He is tempted 
to look on Lord Eldon and Lord Stanhope, on Dr. Ireland and 
Dr. Arnold, as alike personally his benefactors; and Lord Stanhope 
and Dr. Ireland are so in the strictest sense. They themselves 
made the foundations which bear their name; but the Arnold 
prize and the Eldon scholarship were not founded by Lord Eldon 
and Dr. Arnold, but by other persons in their honour, And when 
it comes, as it sometimes does: come, to building a memorial 
church—as —— from a strictly monumental church—one 
is tempted to ask whether there is not in this something of a 
survival of the elder practice of putting a church under the “ dedi- 
cation” or “invocation” of an acknowledged saint. We may 
perhaps mark two stages of the change from the actual dedication 
to the mere memorial in the church of Charles the Martyr 
at Plymouth, and Bishop Ryder’s church at Birmingham. 
At Plymouth there was a genuine attempt at a real dedi- | 
cation; only, as no one brought himself to talk about St. 
Charles, the building is spoken of as “Charles” and its pastor as 
“Vicar of Charles.” At Birmingham we quite forget whether 
the church was built by Bishop Ryder or was built in honour of 
him; but in either case it is an example of a church bearing the 
name of a man who did not come in even for the guast canoniza- 
tion which fell to King Charles at Plymouth, but whose memory 
was clearly meant to be held in reverence. On so mysterious a 
description as that of “ Laura Chapel” at Bath it may be safer not 
to risk any suggestion. Still, in all these cases—churches, prizes, 
scholarships, anything else—there is the same general notion, the 
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attempt to combine the commemoration of the deceased person 
with the carrying out of some other object. There is surely too 
much of this: kind of thing about; indeed, the Stillingfleet case 
may be set down as a reductto ad absurdum of it. But we are far 
from seying that it may not be justifiable in some cases; indeed 
we liave in our eve a case where some such course seems to us 
justitiable, praiseworthy, and: almost. necessary, as the only way of 
redressing a real wronz. 

The church and diocese of St. David's have, as all the world 
knows, not long since lost a great prelate, and they have lost him 
in more senses than one. That Bishop Thirlwall passed away from 
his church and from the world was in the ordinary course of 
human events; in that sense he is lost only as all men 
must be lost sooner or later. But he is also lost to his 
church and diocese in another way, in a most needless and un- 
worthy way. The last resting-place of such a man should un- 
doubtedly have been in his own church, among the resting-places 
of so many of his predecessors in his ancient chair, a line of pre- 
lates which numbers many great names, and among which his is 
assuredly one of the greatest. There, in his own place, on his own 
ground, a fitting memorial might have risen over him; the tomb, 
the recumbent effiry, the canopy, the inscription eloquent in its 
simplicity, would all have been in their place had his dust been laid 
in the place where it ought to have been laid. But soit wasnot to be ; 
the claims of his:own church, his distant and lonely church by the 
rocks of the western ocean, the church where he had, to say the 
least, been more at home, been more truly a Bishop, than any of 
his predecessors for ages, were rudely cast aside. The claims of 
that venerable.spot were not to be listened to when the “ metro- 
politan cathedral,” the “national Valhalla,” or any other of the 
strange aliases which disfigure the church of St. Peter at West- 
minster, had once opened its mouth to ask for a new inhabitant. 
The body-snatehing passion which reigns in that quarter could not 
broek denial on the score of what anywhere else would seem the 
obvious propriety that one of the greatest among the successors 
of St. David should find his last home in the church of St. 
David. Another attraction must be added to the exhibition; 
another thing must be set up for the Dean or the verger to 
show to the next “party”; another opportunity must be seized 
on for further disfigurement of the hapless minster; some 
further fragment of the work of Henry or Edward must be 
hewn away to receive some hideous “tablet,” some fulsome 
inseription, some bust of the great scholar and Bishop, looking out 
from the midst of company as queer as that which surrounds the 
bust of Sir George Lewis. One might be curious to know whether, 
in the quarters where these things are decided, there is any very 
clear knowledge where St. David's is, and whether, by a not un- 
common form of error, St. David's and Llandaff may not be looked 
on.as one and the same place. At any rate, the claims of so lowly 
achureh, one so cut off from the pale of metropolitan society, so 
far out of, the ken of a “metropolitan Dean,” went for nothing. 
The dust of Thirlwall was sentenced to lie undistinguished in the 
crowd at Westmiuster, instead of lying, marked out and honoured, 
in. his own charch ; the memorial which was actually to mark his 
grave was to add new disfigurement to the church of St. Peter, 
instead of new beauties to the church of St. David. The wrong has 
beendone ; let those who rejoice in such doings have their triumph. 
But it can hardly be expected that the glee of the robber should 
be fally entered into by those who have been robbed. 

It- was clearly impossible that such a man as Bishop Thirlwall 
could be allowed. to go without a memorial of some kind or other 
in the diocese and in the church which was his own. The 
stranger has carried off his body; but the stranger has not 
been able to wipe out the memory of him from the minds of his 
own flock. The people of the diocese of St. David's, with their 
Bishop at their head, have determined that some memorial of the 
great man who has passed away. from among them shall be set up 
on their own soil. But what kind of memorial are they to set up, 
now that all possibility of setting up the right kind of memorial 
has been so cruelly taken fromthem? There isa scheme, a scheme 
against which we do not wish to say a word, for commemorating 

Thirlwall. by. the foundation of a. scholarship or professor- 
ship at Cambridge. But this is a. scheme which cannot be sup- 
ae to have much interest fer the people of the diocese of St. 

avid’s: It isa scheme which addresses itself to Cambridge men, 
and to others who think of Thirlwall mainly in his character as 
scholar ; it does not satisfy the wishes of those who wish to comme- 
morate their own Bishop in-his own diocese. But how are they to 
doit? The right thing cannot be done; a translation to West- 
minster per vim, mid unlage, ax our forefathers would have said, 
has hindered that. All that is left is to do the thing that is 
least wrong. And in such a case there is a strong temptation 
te be withstood, which might lead some to do the thing 
which is most. wrong of The very worst thing of all 
would certainly be to set up a sham monument in St. David's 
Cathedral, a.monument of a man who is not there. Yet the public 
taste on these matters lags so far behind the improvement of the 
public taste om many kindred matters, men’s notions have got so 
utterly corrapted abontinations of Westminster and St. 
Paul's, that it. was.absolutely certain that a cenotaph, a statue, or 
some absurdity of the kind, would be proposed. so it was 


proposed. Some talked of a standing or sitting figure, some of a 
sham temb with a recumbent A standing or sitting figure 
ight be well somewhere else, but certainly not under the 


of Sti ‘s Cathedral: To » sham tomb there is the 


one killing objection that it is a sham. Some one said in an 
Oxford prize poem, 
No empty cenotaphs their bones enslirine. 

But empty cenotaphs, if they are to exist at all, may at least be kept 
for those whose emptiness they might not badly symbolize. Some 
other memorial is wanted for the solid learning and wisdom of a 
Thirlwall. In a meeting lately held at Caermarthen the common 
sense of the matter was clearly put forth by the Bishop, and it 
is much to the credit of his hearers that his common sense 
should have gone down with them as it did. He told them that 
the sitting or ing figure would be utterly inappropriate 
in the church of St. David’s, and that the recumbent efligy, 
however appropriate as a matter of art, would sin inst 
laws higher than those of art—namely, the laws of truth. This is 


, the kernel of the whole matter. Bishop Thirlwall is unhappily 


not buried at St. David’s; and, as he is not buried there, St. 
David's must not make believe that he is. St. David's has sutiered 
a great wrong ; but she must beardier wrong as she: can, and not 
try to mend it by an artistic lie. What then is to be done? 
There really is nothing to be done except to fall back on some of 
those secondary schemes which we should certainly fight against 
if there had been any chance of doing what is really the right 
thing. There is really nothing to do but to fall back on a memorial 
window, a restoration of some part of the building, or any other 
of those shifts out of which people must choose when the fault of 
others leaves them nothing but shifts to choose from, The choice 
which has been actually made seems to be as good as could be 
made under the circumstances. It is better, we think, that a 
memorial which is to be strictly a memorial, a memorial which is 
to be the nearest substitute for the real monument which cannot 
be had, should be something which it is good and desirable to have, 
but which yet is not of direct practical usefulness. Such an 
object was easily suggested by the present state of the church of 
St. David's. The west front which forms the end of 
that wonderful nave is utterly unworthy of the building. 
An ugly, but solid, composition of Nash, which is a great 
disfigurement as a matter of art, but which there could 
be ne-ground for sweeping away on any merely utilitarian. ground. 
To substitute something better would really seem to be as fitting 
a memorial of Bishop Thirlwall as can be had, now that the reall 

fitting memorial cannot be had. A west front harmonizing wi 

the rest of the church, stern and simple without, enriched to any 
amount of gorgeousness within, would be a work worthy of its 
object. In glass or in seulpture some place would be’ found for 
the only form of direct commemoration of the Bishop which is 
left to his own church. His figure, with his. staff in one hand, 
with the eight books of his History in the other, might well 
fill a niche over the west door or the west window. Some- 
thing of this kind has been wisely decided on by the meeting 
at Caermarthen; but of course no details are fixed. All that has 
been done is to make choice of the west front of the cathedral 
church as the subject of improvement or restoration, in some shape 
or other, in memory of the great deceased. Such a scheme, if 
worthily carried out, will be the best thing that can. be done as 


Matters actually stand. May its promoters go on and prosper. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF FASHION. 


We. are constantly told that nothing can be more unaccount- 
able than the migrations of London society; and also that 
its successive removes were made without any reason except 
caprice. But a moment’s thought will show the fallacy of such 
assertions. Ai single example to the contrary is fatal to them. St. 
James's Square was built in 1676, became at once one of the chief 
centres of fashionable life, and remains the same after the lapse of 
exaetly two hundred years. Two hundred years earlier the Strand 
was in fashion, and, had there been room, it might have remained so- 
until the present day. Fashion has shown no caprice, and it re- 
quired nothing short of an Act of Parliament to dislodge the last 
great noble who-inherited one of those riverside palaces. Nor did 
this dislodgment take place two hundred years ago, when St. 
James's Square became the fashion, nor a hundred years ago, when 
Portland Place was built, but last year, when the busy City, having 
overfluwed from Fleet Street, had swallowed. up the last of the 
which formerly bordered the Strand. The process 

with Arundel House, and paused for a time at the mansion 
whese gate at the end of Buckingham Street is actually the only 
remnant, besides the Savoy Chapel, left to tell of the time when the 
Thames was the ordinary highway of the citizens, anda house by its 
bank the fittest residence for a duke. The exigencies of inereased 
population, not the caprices of fashion, have dictated the principal 
migrations. In Elizabeth’s reign the number of people who required 
accommodation within reach of the House of Lords was only one- 
eighth or one-seventh of what it is now, and the untitled aristocracy 
has increased at a still greater rate. The order of country squires 
who now have houses in Belgravia or Tyburnia did not then exist. 
When Master Wentworth came up from Lillingston Lovel to make 
his famous motion as’ to the Queen's private income and expen- 
diture, he bly occupied lodgings or a reom in an inn some~ 
where in Westminster. When his descendant Sir Charles Dilke, 
om by an ambition which in this case has the excuse of being 

tary, makes a similar motion in the Parliament of. Queen 
Victoria, county members have their houses in St. James's Square, 
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lation had begun to desert 


in Belgravia, one Park Lane and Piccadilly, on the Bayswater 
Road, and round Kensington Gardens; while the whole fortune of 
all the sixty or seventy peers who constituted the House of Lords | 
in 1576 would he required to make up the income of a Stafford- | 
shire brewer or a Berkshire financier, three hundred years later. 
There is a petition among the papers at Knole which, though it 
is not dated, unquestionably ae to the later years of | 
the reign of James I. It complains of the great increase in | 
the population of London, and begs the King to take measures | 
for preventing the growth of the town. Proclamations against | 
building fresh houses are said to have been made on more than one | 
occasion, and it wasowing rather to the overcrowding which was 
thus caused than to caprice, that noblemen and others who could | 
afford it removed further and further towards the country. Within | 
a very few years two immense districts covered with tine houses | 
have arisen in Belgravia and Bayswater. Vifty years ago or less | 
the Five Fields extended from Chelsea to Piccadilly, and hardly a 
house was to be seen between Milbank and Brompton. In those | 
days people of rank and wealth affected two old districts and one 
new one. Portland Place and the terraces surrounding the Regent's | 
Park, with all the streets between Portman Square and Langham 
formed the of A centre whieh 
ma. laced, acco to Smith, in Grosvenor Square, | 
pos fren and exist St. Square, as we seen, 
was what it still is, oating of the fashionable 
and make its first 
across the line marked by Regent Street. In 1826 the late Lord 
Farnborough published anonymously a tract on the improve- 
ments then in progress, and some curious. and even instruc- 
tive deductions may be drawn from it. The age was one 
of change, and the writer remarks that, “if we had been told 
some years ago that a message could be conveyed from London to 
pls wo and an answer returned in ten minutes, that the metro- 


is would be brilliantly illuminated by the smoke of coal, or that 

means of a kettle of boiling water we should obtain a speedy 
conveyance from Dover to Calais,” our credulity would have been put 
to the test. Itis curiousto cbserveonthis passage with what wonder 
the clumsy semaphore erected in 1816 on the top of the Admiralty 
was regarded by people who lived before railways and the electric 
telegraph; but this is not to our present e, for Lord 
oneness 4: goes on to remark upon many projected improve- 
ments, such as the removal of the Lxchequer oflices from Palace 
Yard, and of the stables which abutted upon the Banqueting 
House in Whitehall. But his principal subjects are Buckingham 
Palace and the National Gallery, and he remarks of the former 
that, when the foreign princes visited this country in 1814, one of 
them, “‘ who had received from us very large sums of money for 
the prosecution of the revolutionary war,” spoke contemptuously— 

rhaps to Lord Farnborough himseli—as io our royal palaces. 
“It was observed,” we read, “in answer, that owr magnMicence 
was to be seen in our subsidies, not in our palaces.” In those 
days, as from the reign of William III., St. James's Palace was 
the residence of the ; and though Buckingham Palace may 
now be considered to have finally eclipsed St. James's, since 
Drawing Rooms and Levées are held no longer in the old Palace, 
et the residences of the Heir Apparent and other members of the 
yal Family are still upon’ the ancient site, and Marlborough 
House is rather to be accounted the centre of contemporary 
fashion than Buckingham Palace. 

St. James’s-Palace and Whiteball are certainly nearer to what 
were then the fashionable quarters of Scho and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields than they are to the present suburbs of Kensington or even 
to Pimlico. Bloomsbury, when Lord Montague built the house 
which has since for the most 

open country; but wee fully two years ago, and 
The Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch then lived on pre 
side of the Oxford Road, and Wardour Street had not been huilt. 
Even so late as 1734 the anonymous author of a Critical Review of 
the Public Buildings complains that, though Bedford Row is one 
of the most noble streets has to boast of, the houses are 
not sufliciently noble for their situation; and it would seem that 
a good opportunity was then lost for making a very fine and 
fashiouable quarter where the houses of one or two great nobles, 
including that of the Dukes of Bedford, still stood. Soho was 
getting too crowded, and Drury Lane had never recovered the bad 
name it got in the year of the Great Plagne. This is perhaps the 
first time we find healthiness considered in d ming the move- 
ments of the London population. But a little later Bow Street, 
running as it did from the confines of the riverside palaces to 
the open ne ae St. Giles’s “in the fields,” was the place of 
most inshionable resort. The Dr. Radcliff had 2 heuse 
there when he told King William he would nottake His Majesty's 
two legs to hava his three kingdome, and when he offended Queen 
Anne by saying she had the It seemsa question whether 
he lived in Bow Street or Great Queen Street when he had his 


of Lincoln's Inn, at Neweastle House in Clerlsenwell, where some 
dingy streets still preserve this mame. He died just two hundged 
years ago, and Clerkenwell shows little sign now of the prospenaus 
days when not only the Duke, but Lord Northampton, Bishop 
Burnet, and other great folk had houses within the precinets of the 
Priory. Monk's widow, the Duchess of Albemsgle, was a later 
tenant of Newcastle House, and one of the many houses said to 
have belonged to Oliver Cromwell was in the Olose. Bat to 
chronicle fully the migrations of early fashion, it would be meedful 
to speak of Leicester Square, when the Prince of Wales rented 
Leicester House ; of Aldersgate Street, when the Earls of Thanet 
had a house there which is still standing and is better known as 
the residence of the famous Shattesbury, and when the Duke of 
Lauderdale and the Bishops of Lendon, aud still earlier the Karis 
of Westmoreland, lived in it; of Bishopsgate, whem Crosby Hall 
was in its glory, and Richard LIT. plotied there against his nephew ; 
and of many other places within or without the Oity boundaries 
which still contain evidence of the favours of the rich and noble. 
The moderna movements of the fashionable world deserve better 
the use of the werd capricious. None has been more un- 
accountable than that which in our own day made Pimlico for 


_ashort time the vogue. Before the Great Exhibition of 1851 had 


discovered the capabilities of Kensington Gore, and while the 
genius of a Cole still slumbered under a pseudonym, every one who 
wished to be considered “in society” t it necessary tochave a 
house in the swamp which Mr, Cubitt had reclaimed. There was 
some connexion apparently in people’s minds between Pimlico and 
Belgravia; and if the landlords had been —_ ony houses 
stronger the tale of its prosperity might have n longer. 
But fragile habitations, wilt with a maximum allowanee of 
plaster and paint and a minimum thickness of briek, are costly 
to keep up and unwholesome to live im: some of the streete 
in that region now look as if nothing short of rébuilding would 
make them fit for human dwelling s. Settlers of the 
better class are now congregating about Kensington, ‘North 
and South, and it is sad enough to see the provision 400 eommonly 
made for their reception. Many of the new houses are little better 
than sieves through which wind and rain readily penetrate, while 
the drainage need not be mentioned, if imdeed any drainage exists. 
Vast districts of Bayswater are hardly more ha except for 
their situation, which for the most part is high; and the proximity 
of the Park and Kensi Gardens gives to certain streets in 
Tyburnia an advantage which both doctors and byilders seem 
determined to improve. The course of the Westhourne —> 
traced at nightfall across the Park by a line of mist, but the bi 

on either side, Notting Hill and Craven Hill on the west, and the 
original Tyburn Hill on the east, have been covered -with streets 
and squares within a very few years. The gallows, which only 
took their final departure from Edgeware Road in 1783, rw | 
prevented the earlier colonization of Bayswater. Fashion, indeed, 
seems to be in some measure returning to the older part of this 
district, and several handsome mansions have of late been built in 
St. Marylebone: houses which promise to stand fora century at 
least, and to be tolerably warm and comfortable even in wiziter 
Possibly the dry sandy soil of the south-western part of the 
parish may have had some share in reeomme it; but the 
great attraction has no doubt been Hyde Park. Wherever people 
can see green trees, and at least the semblance of green grass, the 
house-building speeulator is sure of a good retum for his outlay, 
and it is hard to believe thatGrosvenor Place, Park Lane, and the 
Bayswater Road can ever eease to be favourite neighbourhoeds for 


might, but for the exigencies of fashion, have airy rooms, 


light, and good drainage for less than he pays te ‘be squeezed into 
a villa at Kensington, where his neighbour's pieno, the noise of 
little feet on the floor above, bad smells, and a standing aceount 
with the plumber and the druggist make his life a burden. It is 


mention such considerations. Influenza, bronchitis, the annual 
epidemic of fever, seem all to be well eompensated by living 
opposite a peer and having one’s name in the Oourt Guide. 


SIR GEORGE BOWYER ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


IR GEORGE BOWYER has contributed to the current 
munber of the Contemporary Review an article on the relations 

of civil and ecclesiastieal power, under the rather medizeval-sound- 
ing title of Concordia Sacerdotit atque Imperii. We are bound to 
say, however, that there is nothing scholastic about his paper 
exeept itsname. He writes of courseas a Roman @athalic, and 
to some extent—the reason of our qualification will appear pre- 
sently—as an Ultramontane, but he does not, like most of the 
eritics of Mr. Gladstone’s Vatiean hiets, write like a 
, @ special pleader, or a pedant. Hus essay does not 

perhaps throw as much hight on the general question of 


| those who can afford to live in them. But it 23 etrange that 
some of the older places should be deserted by people 
who have families to house. Rents are lower in Fitzroy Square : 
and the adjoining streets, with their solid, comfortable man- 
gions, than in the wretchedly built and crowded avenues and 
terraces of Harl’s Court or Brompton. A man who thas ehildren 
seldom that a young couple looking for a house think 
thing but the rent and the proximity of great folk. The sell, the 3 
elevation, the thickness of the walls, even the draimage and the 
water, are seldom mentioned; and we haye yet to see the day 
when an advertiser with houses to let will think # worth while to 
| 
| famous paseage of wit with Kneller. Walpole says Queen Street, 
and Cunningham follows him; but Jesse says Bow Street, and adds 
that the garden was behind Covent Garden Market, on the site of 
the present Opera House. It wes therefore a possible relic of the 
Abbot's garden which gave its name to the district. But there is 
no question that in Queen Street the Duke of Newcastle resided | 
when he was Premier, the house, No. 77, being now the depét of | 
the S.P.C.K., although it narrowly escaped purchase as an official 
residence for the Lord Chaneeller. A greater Duke of Newcastle, 
with his celebrated Duchess, Margaret Lacas, whose book about 
her husband has recently been reprinted, lived far to the east even 
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the relations of Church and State as might have been ex- 
aa ing mainly a plea against any persecution of the 
‘ormer by the latter, s ted by the conflict now going on in 
Germany, to which allusion is constantly made. And, so 
far as he pleads for this immunity, we are entirely with him, though 
in some of its details his argument ap open to criticism. It 
is remarkable, however, on the whole for its simplicity and 
directness, and for the frankness of its avowals. Thus, for 
instance, we find him expressly condemning all religious perse- 
cution, “ whether Catholic or Protestant,” and the Inquisition by 
name, admitting that writers in former ages have exaggerated the 
—— of the hierarchy, and that “the authorities of the Roman 
tholic Church have overstepped the legitimate boundaries of 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction "—which, by the way, is a 
condemned proposition of the Syllabus. And, as a necessary 
consequence of tnese admissions, we find Papal infallibility re- 
stricted hardly less stringently than by Dr. Newman; but on this 
last point we shall have a word to say presently. The line of ar- 
gument is always plausible, and often more than plausible; yet the 
writer somehow manages to pass currente calamo over awkward 
questions on which one would have been glad to hear what expla- 
nation he had to offer. But we must now proceed to examine the 
essay a little more closely. We need hardly remind our readers that 
it differs from most apologies which have been recently put forward 
for the Roman Catholic position, as emanating from a layman and a 
lawyer as well as a man of considerable learning, and not a mere 
hot-headed partisan. 

The writer starts from the fact, which can hardly be denied, that 
“history shows that the civil power has always been jealous 
of the spiritual and ecclesiastical,” though he does not add, 
what is also true, that the jealousy not been all on 
one side. This naturally leads him to notice the scare 
created by Mr. Gladstone's ee as to the State all 
over Europe being in danger from the revived influence of the 
Church, and suggests the obvious retort that the civil power has 
an absolute monopoly of physical and material force at its dis- 

“Tt can crush a Church by bitter and continued perse- 
cution.” And this, it is added, it is doing at present in Germany 
“under a disguised military despotism,” and in Italy “under a 
vulgar, ignorant, corrupt, and rapacious democracy.” As the alleged 
persecution in Italy is not again dwelt upon, we pass over this 
reference to it with the remark that the writer has not strength- 
ened his — by so conspicuously false an analogy. The 
ecclesiastical policy of the German and Italian Governments is so 
far from being identical, that their respective methods of dealing 
with the Church are almost diametrically opposite. But this by 
the way. To the material resources of the State, the Church, we 
are reminded, can oppose only the force of opinion. ‘“ Roman 
Catholie opinion is called Vaticanism ; yet it is only opinion,” and 
its effect depends wholly on individual opinion. “ If Catholics 
did not believe in Papal infallibility, the decree would be a dead 
letter . . . a confessor may refuse absolution, but no one can be 
compelled to go to confession.” This is true, in a sense, though 
it is not so many years since people were compelled to go to con- 
fession in the Roman States, and, we believe, elsewhere also; but 
it hardly goes to the root of the matter. Individual opinion, or 
its outward profession, necessarily depends a good deal on the 
public opinion of that world, whatever it be, with which the 
particular individual comes most directly into contact ; and it would 
not be safe to argue, and certainly is not true in fact, that every 
Roman Catholic who tacitly submits to the Vatican decrees in- 
dividually approves them. Many reasons short of that may account 
for their silence, to one of which the writer refers; for although, 
“if a man believes that the sacraments are unnecessary, the refusal 
of absolution is nugatory.” it does not follow because he believes 
in absolution that he believes in the infallibility of the Pope. 
With a good deal of Sir G. Bowyer’s strictures on Prince 
Bismarck’s policy we can go along; but it is a mistake, we 
imagine, to say that he is determined to put down the “doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope.” He has certainly always pro- 
fessed not to interfere with doctrine, as such; and while it may be 
difficult to reconcile all that has taken place with this profession, 
we are not aware of any attempt having been made to inflict 

alties on bishops or priests merely for teaching the Vatican 
© agree, however, with the writer, that if all perse- 
cution is hateful, a persecution which is not thorough is a 
blunder as well asa crime. “ There was some sense in the per- 
secutors of former days. Their policy was extermination. We 
condemn and abhor those persecutors, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant; but we must admit that they knew the object which 
they had in view, and they understood the means of attaining it. 
If Prince Bismarck undertook to expel or exterminate the German 
Catholics, he would have a policy, and he might call himself a 
statesman.” But in an age when such drastic measures are impossible, 
to legislate against religious a is sure to prove as ineffectual 
as it is unjust. It could ouly be excused by showing that the 
civil power is menaced by a real danger from the spiritual; and 
of this Prince Bismarck has produced no evidence, though he has 
been repeatedly challenged to do so. If it is a “ grave error of 
judgment to attempt to justify everything that has ever been said, 
written, or done in the Church ”—we do not know how Car- 
dinal Manning will appreciate this frank admission—it is a 
still more serious mis to turn against the present Church 
and its members anything wrong or questionable that can be 
collected from the enormous mass of ecclesiastical acts and docu- 
ments during the last eighteen centuries. 


So far, if he has advanced nothing very new, Sir G. Bowyer is 
on pretty safe ground. It is when he comes to grapple with the 
general question of the due relations of Church and State that 
the discussion becomes more interesting, but hardly more satisfac- 
tory. No objection, of course, can be raised to the broad principle, 
from which he starts, that as long as men continue to believe in 
the immortality of the soul and the existence of God, religion 
must always hold its own, even in some cases against and above 
temporal hee Nor is there any difficulty about admitting 
St. Augustine’s interpretation of the words, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world”—namely, that “while in this world, it is 
founded on principles and intended for purposes different from 
those of civil and political governments.” The real difficulty lies 
precisely in the circumstance that the spiritual society, however 
diverse its principles and aims, is and must be in this world, and 
therefore is inevitably liable to be brought into contact, if not 
collision, with secular ordinances and powers. And this ere | 
is increased rather than diminished, as far as the State is concerned, 
by the fact on which Sir G. Bowyer insists, that the Roman 
Catholic Church, being a cosmopolitan, and not merely local 
society, “ its constitution and laws belong legally to the condition 
of mankind anterior to, or at least apart from, the formation of 
separate States.” In those mixed questions of which both powers 

e cognizance under different aspects, the two often mutually 
support each other, but not always. And hence arises a real or 
apparent conflict. We may dismiss, as practically irrelevant, such 
extreme cases as those here referred to of Nebuchadnezzar com- 
manding an act of idolatry, or the persecution of the early 
Christians, where the conscientious duty of disobedience to 
the law is obvious enough. The writer comes nearer the point 
when he touches on questions of marriage and education. Let us 
take his treatment of the former. The law may, if it creme make 
the civil contract valid and sufficient ; but the Church has a right 
to require, as it does wherever the Tridentine decrees are in force, 
the ecclesiastical solemnity also for a valid marriage. This sounds 
moderate enough; but what if the Church goeson to treat those who 
have been married by civil contract only, even when not members 
of her communion, as under no matrimonial obligations to each 
other, so that both or either of them may have her sanction for 
contracting a fresh alliance? Sir G. Bowyer can hardly be igno~ 
rant that a scandalous case of the kind has recently occurred in 
this country, to say nothing of others in Bavaria, and we 
should have been glad to know his opinion about it. For such 
cases are clearly not covered by his statement that “it amounts 
only to this, that the Church requires something more than the 
State, because it looks beyond the mere temporal order of society.” 
On the contrary, the Church required of the persons we refer 
toa great deal less than was required by the State, not to add 
by the elementary principles of morality also. In the case of 
the divorce law we agree with the writer that there need be no 
collision. If the State permits divorce a vinculofor certain causes, 
and the Church forbids it altogether asa violation of the law of 
God, her prohibition merely restricts those who recognize her 
authority in the use of their legal rights, without affecting in any 
way their legal obligations. 

ut here, just as we hoped that the writer was proceeding 
to a more comprehensive treatment of the whole question, he 
suddenly breaks off on a side issue, and devotes several pages 
to the dogma of Papal infallibility, only returning at the end 
to his original subject to lay down what, as he puts it, is little 
better than a truism—that “the Church is not above the State, 
nor the State above the Church,” but that they are related to 
each other in human society as the soul to the body in the in- 
dividual man ; whence it follows that, as long as the temporal 
government confines itself to its proper functions, there can be no 
collision between the two. Be it so; but this principle is not more 
serviceable for practical guidance than what the writer denounces 
as the “ false, shallow, and stupid” formula of “a free Church in 
a free State.” Either formula runs smoothly enough, till it comes 
to be applied. An abundant experience shows that the difficulty 
arises in fixing the proper boundaries of civil and ecclesiastical 
rights. No one claims for the State the regulation of sacraments, or 
for the Church the regulation of the police force. It is on the 
debatable land between the two that there is danger of collision 
and need for some clearer and more satisfactory adjudication of 
conflicting claims than we can gather from these pages. We shall 
not enter further here on Sir G. Bowyer’s ingenious defence of the 
infallibilist dogma—about which he is a decided “ minimizer,” 
though he disclaims the name—than to observe that it is not borne 
out by any single high authority in his Church, with the exception 
of Dr. Sew . But Dr. Newman, while he is a very high 
authority in one sense, is no authority at all as representing the 
accepted Roman view of things; and his explanation has been 
elaborately attacked as anti-Catholic in the Dublin Review, which 
does represent Rome. It was scarcely worth while to gibbet the 
people who argue that, “if the Popes had been infallible, they 
would have remedied the Romana malaria” ; but if it is a “ fig- 
ment and absurdity” to suppose the Syllabus an infallible docu- 
ment, as well as those numerous and solemn Papal decrees which 
have sanctioned the — and practice of punishing heretics 
with imprisonment or death, not only is the Vatican dogma re- 
duced to something very like a dead letter, but all its most authori- 
tative exponents are convicted of fundamental error. As 
the Syllabus, indeed, the Dublin Review has pretty conclusively 
proved that it comes under infallible sanction ; and Sir G. Bowyer 
may remember that, in the Jansenist controversy, the Holy See 
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expressly claimed infallibility on “questions of fact” (which he 
repudiates), and excommunicated those who denied it. He 
broadly hints, indeed, that Papal infallibility means no more than 
“ the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church.” If so, we can 
only reply that the “absurdity” of misinterpreting the decree 
recoils on the heads of those who framed and sanctioned it. It 
seems hardly respectful to a General Council to treat its most 
solemn pronouncements as “ much ado about nothing.” 


THE DECAY OF RURAL TRADITION. 


7 editor of a Worcestershire newspaper has invited co- 
operation throughout that county in an experiment which 
is so excellent in its aim that it ought to be a success, and at the 
same time so late in its beginning that it must prove, it is to be 
feared, more or less of a failure. It is —— to collect, under 
the title of “Old Worcestershire,” the floating and unwritten, or 
at least unpublished, treasures of local traditions, customs, legends, 
proverbs, rhymes, and miscellaneous fireside memories belonging 
to the county; and, with a wise forethought, all such matter 
not belonging to the county is distinctly excluded from the plan. 
Such a work would stand in the same relation to the ordinary 
county histories as Mr. Green’s History of the English People 
does to the ordinary Histories of England ; and, if efficientl 
executed, it would go far to clothe the dry bones of the anti- 
quary’s labours with living flesh and blood. To the average 
antiquary of a century it does not ap to have been 
matter of much concern whether, if a man not a coat of arms, 
he had any sort of coat at all. The only characteristic worthy 
of notice was a crest; and he who did not exhibit a motto 
might just as well not belong to the race of articulatel 
speaking men. Exceptions were indeed made in favour of suc 
worth as might have attained the parochial beatification 
of a monument; but then it must be in the church itself, and 
not in company with “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet” in the 
It is, however, only just to Worcestershire men to say that Dr. 
Nash, the historian of that county, was an antiquary and an ob- 


server of a much higher type. His “ collections ” are full of inte- 
resting detail upon matters quite outside the range of the Heralds’ 
College; and curious old ballad in praise of Malvern and its 


waters, with its pious refrain, “O praise the Lord,” in every verse, 
is known best, if not exclusively, through his volumes. His search 
of ancient records kept in view the man as well as his “coat,” as 
in the case of the first known rector of the important parish of 
Martley :—“ Robertus de Lech, persona de Mertle, per fas et nefas 
ab adolescentiaé sud nummorum numerum augmentavit, et ille 
avarus 4 Id. Aprilis (1299) preedonibus peremptus pecuniam per- 
didit atque vitam. functi funus non patria, vir dolet unus.” 
The reference for this pleasant obituary notice is to “ Ann. Wig.” 
(t.e. Annales Wigornienses). But even the county historian of 
wider aims, such as Dr. Nash, would not have considered it 
worth his while, or of interest to his readers, to collect the 
old stories and superstitions of the country side. They pro- 
bably showed, in the later years of the eighteenth century, no 
sign of dying out, and no Commission or Department had as 
yet been invented for the express purpose of making war against 
them. men might correspond with each other on the 
subject of amazing derivations for local names; but they did not 
trouble themselves to know why or whether an anxious mother 
would come to the parson to a “Sacrament shilling ” to hang 
round the baby’s neck as “ for fits,” or the old grandmother, 
when a thunderstorm was approaching, go to her chest for the 
“ Letter of Our Saviour to King Abgarus,” that she might fasten 
it up on the wall. If the language of old goodwives and nurses 
now and then reached the ears of wigged authority, it was probably 
disposed of after the fashion of Dr. Johnson :—“ It is observable 
that the nurses call sleep by, by ; J is therefore Jul to sleep.” 
Why “the nurses call sleep by, by” did not concern our great- 
grandfathers very much. 

Such an inquiry as that which has been lately set on foot 
in Berrow's Worcester Journal, and which has been taken’ up 
with some interest in a part of the county, might help to 
solve —— of general historical interest. Among others, 
it would probably throw some curious light upon that chrono- 
logical puzzle which everybody finds it so easy to answer wrong— 
the date of the Reformation. Rural England might be found not 
altogether to have borne out the favourite theory of the short and 
easy manuals, that the religious life of the people was at a certain 
fixed time, by order from London, turned upside down and emptied 
out like a drawer in a house-cleaning, or | then, after being care- 
fully scrubbed and aired, filled up again with duly authorized con- 
tents. There would seem to have remained a good many odds and 
ends in the corners, 8 ing that the contents of the drawer had 
been subjected to a very different process of change. And nota 
few shreds and bits of broken material would extend the sugges- 
tion to an earlier date, in the change from Pagan to Christian 
worship, and indicate in various charms and superstitions that the 
old ob. like the Canaanites, held their ground in many a hill 
fastness for a long time after the general conquest of their land. 


But during the last half-century, and especially during the present 
reign, the process of house-cleaning has been going on ocean 
the country in a very business-like and unsentimental fashion ; and 


® millennium of English rural life would seem to be approaching, 


or at least yearned after, in which the old home, swept and puri- 
fied from the accumulated “rubbish” of ages, with its dear 
familiar fragrance of rose-leaves and lavender, but qualitied, it 
must be allowed, with some flavour of mildew and old leather, 
shall shine forth in perfect uniformity of design from Berwick to 
St. Michael’s Mount, radiant in whitewash and odorous with yellow 


soap. 
Tt is certain that, with our great and advancing social aie, 
the old memories and traditions have been disappearing fast. Our 
Sibyl, with her volumes of local history, is repeating the experience 
of her prophetic predecessor. The reason is not far to seek. Let 
any one plunge into the depth of even a moderately remote country 
district, such, for instance, as that which lies beneath him from 
Malvern to the West and North-west, and, eschewing every high- 
way with a trace of Macadam about it, search out the ancient ways 
to which old maps or his own eyes may guide him—the main 
lines of packhorse communication or the cross-roads which led to 
market. He will probably soon discover, when his path touches 
some modern road, a wooden receptacle resembling a Noah's 
Ark, nailed on a gate-post or hung in a tree; and he will rightly 
divine that this is meant for a rustic post-office. Let him, after 
the first inevitable smile at the ways of a primitive people, 
carry back his thought to their life in the days before this “ scent ” 
of the world’s “ paper-chase ” was laid there, and when their only 
roads were the old tracks which he has been following. The 
people certainly could not write. For the most part, they could 
not read either; if they could, the Bible and Prayer-Book, and the 
broadsheets of carols or of songs from the pack of the infrequent 
pedlar, made up the bulk of their available literature; while 
wonderful prescriptions for the cure of rheumatism or of the 
stone might be found preserved in quaint MS. ona “Swed in the 
singing-gallery. After the day’s labour, by the farm kitchen fire, 
in the summer twilight or the long winter evening, almost their 
only mental and intellectual resource would lie in telling over the 
old stories and sayings, and in singing the old ballads and rhymes. 
Such education as there was current would run in the same grooves. 
The baby must be sung to sleep; the restless or fractious child 
must be soothed by a story; the dame would teach the carol which 
she knew, and the prayer which she herself had once learnt. Thus 
the traditions remained, and, which is of still more importance, 
traditionary legends received uncriticizing belief. The parish clerk, 
a corporation sole, was their ordinary trustee; and the self-elective 
hierarchy of village singers in the larger parishes kept up the 
succession of ballads and graver tunes. 

Another element in rural life and society had an important in- 
fluence on the preservation of this unwritten literature. Mr. 
Hughes was, we think, the first to point out, in Tom Brown, that 
the vates sacer of the hall and the rectory had ceased, or is ceasing, 
to — his once established function of learning in his boyhood 
and preserving in his later years the traditions of his home neigh- 
bourhood. He had not in the old days become the cosmopolitan 
that he is now; his early interests were very much confined to the 
narrow circle of his home; and the stories which he picked up in 
the nursery and the village were retained in a mind more intelli- 

nt than those of nurses and labourers, if not equally credulous. 

he existing condition of our social system through all its grades 
is fatal to the maintenance of such a state of things. Oral tradi- 
tions are dying out, and those which have not already been pre- 
served, or which cannot now be coliected, in books must gradually 
cease to be. It is not within our present p to comment on 
the social or moral aspects of this change, with the causes and pro- 
gress of which alone we are concerned. It is needless also to do 
more than refer to the altered conditions and opportunities of 
popular knowledge, and to the increased mental supplies for even 
the most uneducated modern labourer, which will have been suffi- 
ciently indicated by contrast with the condition already described. 
As a consequence of these, however, it is plain that the old local 
lagonte sad traditions are no longer believed. Older people who 
may have heard them in their childhood are either ashamed of 
them or do not care to repeat them; and, though they may occa~- 
sionally be extracted by careful cross-examination, the very process 
implies that their heads must already have been set down in the 
questioner’s brief. 

The school and the clergyman together have done a great deal, 

rtly of deliberate purpose and partly by indirect action, to 

anish the old carols and the miscellanéous local rhymes or 
doggrel from the storehouse of childish memory. In a neighbour- 
hood where, not forty years ago, every village child, when asked 
as to his or her prayers, would reply, “ I says ‘ Our Father,’ and 
‘I believe,’ and ‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,’” not a single 
child, in a school specially questioned for the purpose, was found 
to be acquainted even with the name of the old Angelo-Evan- 
gelistic invocation. The combined efforts of two or three educated 
memories may perhaps recover the whole of the curious “ Catharine 
and Clement” rhymes associated in West Worcestershire with the 
children’s custém of begging for apples in the last week of 
November; but the legendary fame of St. Catharine has almost 
entirely died out of remembrance in the Teme-valley district, where 
fifty years since it continued in undiminished freshness. The tracks 
of the Saint's ‘“‘ Mare and Colt,” and of the iron patten-rings of 
the “ maid” who stole them, may be found still by the curious 
upon blocks of the Old Red Sandstone lying in the devious course 
of the brooks (and of their tributary rills as well), down which the 
animals were led to avoid detection; but probably there is not an 
inhabitant of the district now living who would not laugh at 
the belief which was firmly held there in the early part of the 
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present century. Drainage has disposed of the Will-o-the-Wisp 
who was known as a contemporary in the same region; 

the rural policeman (vice the parson, withdrawn) hes effectually 
laid the ghos‘s. It is therefore without much anticipation of 
any large measure of success that we offer a hearty welcome 
to the proposal lately issued by our Worcester contemporary, 
and express our hope that all who are able to assist mm 
carrying it out will co-operate in furnishing the materials. 
Every year will make the work less susceptible of efficient per- 
formance. It should be remembered, however, that a record of 
ancient local customs and traditions is not the seme thing as a 
miscellany of recent “facetie ” and personal vossip; while, for 
want of the better material, a tendency to supply the in‘erior mey 
very naturally be looked for. The promoters of the “ Old Worces- 
tershire " collection have evidently been aware of this probability ; 
and the column now published weekly is a mere gathering of rough 
material, to be sorted and silted at a future time, for the purposes 
of the ultimate publication. 

Posterity will no doubt acknowledge the large debt of gratitude 
which it owes to the Edueation Department, the Traming Colleczes, 
and perhaps even to Spelling Bees and the Daily Telegreph, tor the 
spread of that higher enlightenment which, from its centres in the 
towns, has illumined the depths of remote valleys in the rural 
districts. At the same time posterity will not forget that the 
certificated schoolmaster, “abroad” in the company of the penny 
journalist, has done a great deal with his high-polite English to 
destroy the old grammatical and philological landmerks of his 
countrymen. 
spectors that they should require school managers, Beards, and 
teachers to preserve for future reference a collection of all the local 

rases, “ vulgarisms,” and disaliowed pronunciations which they 

ve banished from their “ ‘Stendards” throughout the land; but 
the volunteer chitlonniers who would endeavour thus to collect the 
sweepings cast outside the school premises might eom/ort them- 
selves with the hope that their labours will not be unrecognized 
a hundred years hence. The collector even of “ old: wives’ fables,” 
of local superstitions, and other waiis and strays of an imperfeetly 
educated past, may encourage himself in the swme bope. The 
legends and traditions of the Wnylish people are at least of no 
smaller interest than those old memorials of the Hellenic race 
which give so vivid and abiding an interest to the first volume of 
Grote'’s History of Greece. 


COMPETING SCHEMES OF ARMY REFORM. 


AS the time approaches for the meeting of Parliament, the 
questions winch more particularly engage public attention 
are discussed with imcreased earnestness and trequency. Promi- 
nent among these questions is the condition of the English 
army, with the schemes for reform and reorganization which 
ace put forward from all quarters, and in every variety. The 
assertions hazarded are so startling, and the various plans are 
so numerous and so different in character, that it becomes difficult 
for an ordinary observer to preserve a clear notion of what at 
present exisis, or of what is swpposed to be required; and yet, in 
order to criticize fairly the action of the Government in providing 
for the defence of the country, certain main principles niust be 
kept in view, and certain definite ideas arrived at in regard to the 
value of the several propositions. 

The first point to be settled is the numerical force, divided 
into the several branches of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
which, in the opimion of those who are best able to estimate 
the requirements of the country, is necessary for its defence. 
This force will include not on!y the troops for the garrison of 
the United Kingdom, but also the army of India and of the 
colonies, together with the disposable force which England might 
find it necessary to despatch to the Continent or elsewhere for the 
furtherance of her policy. Having, however roughly, estimated 
the numbers of our army of the future, its composition should next 
be considered. Under this head must be included the efliciency 
which it is to attain, and the relative standard of excellence of its 
component parts. ‘To retain in time of peace an army of a strength 
sufficient for war is manifestly impossible. Therefore the orzaniza- 
tion should comprise a’ first line adapted for ordinary requirements, 
reserves to fill it up and replenish it in time of war, and « second 
line as a support when the war has been fully developed. Lastly, 


the cost of this foree must be estimated in relation to the wealth | 
of the country. These are the three main principles on which the 


organization of an army hinges. 

© majority of writers on military reform appear to agree that, 
if properly maintained, the army which we at present have on paper 
is numerically sufficient for the purposes required, and that the tive 


handred thousand men comprised in the regular army, the Militia, | 


the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers, are enough’ for a country 
whose first line of defence inust always be the navy. The rock on 
which critics split is the composition of this force, and the best 
means of raising it, and of keeping it in a due condition of effi- 
ciency. A iew, of whom Captain Hinie may be considered as 
the exponent, would imitate the example of the military nations 


of the Continent, and would raise the army by conscription. A | 


larger number, represented by Lord E!cho, would contine conserip- 
tion to the Militia, inducing men to enlist into the regular army by 
= Ag bounty, and to enter the Volunteers in order to escape the 
; whilst many writers deprecate any conscription whatever, 


It would be too much to ask of her Majesty's In- | 


alleging that so wealthy a country as England should maintain her 
army by voluntary enlistment, peying # fair price for ‘her soldiers 
in the open labour market. 

The arguments egainst conscription for the whole of the English 
army are so numerous end conclusive that it is unnecessary to do 
more than allude to them. The tax imposed on the wealth and 
happiness of a country by forcing into the ranks reeruits whose 
labour otherwise employed would contribute in a far greater degree 
to its true prosperity could only be justified, and, in fact, would 
only be possible, if danger suck es that which habitually menaces 
Germany impended over England. Its cost can searcely be caleu- 
lated; it fosters emigration by driving men across the Atlantic to 
escape its reach, and it imposes a burden ou a nation from which war, 
with the hope of future disarmatuent, might even be welcomed us 
a means of escape. In Germiny its direct money cost cannot even 
be calculated, as the meagre pay of the soldier is almost neces- 
sarily supplemented by help from his relations and friends. In 
addition to these arguments the necessity of foreign service in 
peace time for the majority of the English regular army makes 
conscription out of the question. 

The second plan, of putting in force the law which permits 
conscription by means of the ballot for the Militia, although m 
some dezree open to the same objections, is yet so modified in its 
operation as te be at least a possible expedient. The period of 
service would be short, the duty comparatively easy, and the nen 
would not be removed far from their homes; whilst the mili- 
tary tastes that would be engendered, with the hope of good 
pay, would tend to fill the ranks of the regular army, leaving 
the Volunteers to be replenished by those who woald prefer 
to service in the Militia the scarcely liss severe training nevessary 
to enable them to reach the requisite standard of efficiency. Mr. 
Hardy, in his speech on Lord Hicho’s motion in May last, thus ex- 
his opinion of this modified form of conscription: —“ The 

allot remains as a store on which it may becomte necessary to 
draw. I do not think it would be wise to draw upon it unneeces- 
serily ; but if necessity should arise, I am sure no Minister with a 
due sense of his duty would shrink from availing himself of it.” 

The third plan is to depend entirely on the inducements which 


‘can be offered to men to enter the army voltntarily—and among 


soldiers Militiamen, and even to a certain extent Volunteers, 
are here included—in fact, to compete in the labour matlet for 
a supply of recruits. As, notwithstanding the mvny «atvan- 
tages which of late years have been conferred on the soldier, this 
method does not at present keep either the army or the Militia up 
to their proper numerical strength (to say nothing of the quality 
of the recruits), many schemes involving more or less radical 
changes have been put forward by army reformers. These schemes 
may be comprised generally under two heads. The first is that 
which tinds a supporter in Earl Grey and an advocate in Mr. Holms, 
of revolutionizing our present system by sweeping away tlre Militia 
and depending entirely on a short-service army and on darge re- 
serves. The second is that which has recently been revoninended 
with much force by a writer m the Edinburgh Review, wd has 
been frequently advocated by thoughtful men, of making the 
Militia the recruiting ground and the training school of the regular 
army, to be followed by short service in the ranks, with voluntary 
longer service for India, and a fixed period in the Reserves. In 
regard to the first schenre, Mr. Holms’s plans are so crude that it 
is impossible to reduce them to a practical form; whilst Earl 
Grey’s are tentative, and ouly possible, even if successful, after 
many years, as they depend for the formation of Reserves, toyether 
with a second line, on the effect of pensions. Both are also open 
to this objection, that, in place of building on foundations alread 
existing, they pull down in order to reconstruct—a method whie 
is not in accordance with English habits and precedents. 

The objections alleged against the Militia scheme are that men 
will not join the force in sufficient numbers, that commanding 
officers will dislike to see their regiments made the nursery for 
another force, and that the Militia is not sufficiently dritled and 
disciplined to take its place in the field against the trained soldiers 
of the Continent. In reply, however, it may be fairly said that 
the supply of men to the Militia will depend on the inducements 
offered, that the position of colonel of a Militia regiment is so 
much sought atter that the responsibilities attending it can safely 
be increased, and that the standard of efficiency for the force may, 
if necessary, be raised. It may also be contemled that an 
emergency which would call for the embodiment of the Militia by 
threatening direct danger to England could not very well come so 
suddenly as to allow absolutely no time for preparation; and the 
experience of 1854 and 1856 shows that, in a comparatively short 
period, the Militia is capable of attaining very considerabie pro- 
ficiency. 

There are thus three schemes befure the public, ali of them re- 
commended by plausible arguments—namely, an army raised by 
conscription, an army raised partly by conscription and partly by 
voluntary service, and an arnty conmposed entirely of voluntary 


| reeruits; the last scheme being subitivided into two—namely, that 


which «dvocates one description of force, formed of men serving 
in tire ranks and men who have passed through the ranks, and who 
ereate a Réserve, and the present system, comprising a regular army 
with its Reserves, and the Militia as a second line. The last two 
schemes would include the Volunteers as at present constituted; 
but, according to Lord Elcho’s plan, with their standard of efficiency 


| compulsorily raised. Putting aside conscription, and taking for 


— that the larger part, if not the whole, of the army must 
0 


recruited by voluntary enlistment—acknowledging at the same 
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time that the results at obtained are most unsatisfactory, 
that many branches of the regular army are much below their proper 
strength, that the recruits are too young and too weak for service 
in the field or in India, and that the Militia is very far short of its 
proper numbers—it may be useful to review the several propo- 


ing the desired end which various army reformers | 


sitions for attaining 
have tried their hands at — 

On more than one occasion Sir Lintorn Simmons, in common 
with others well qualified to give an opinion, has pointed out the 
waste of life, and even of money, caused by enlisting for short 
service lads of seventeen and eighteen, and has shown that, for the 

army at least, men of twenty or twenty-one should alone be 

en. This has been acknowledged by the writer of the article in 
the Edinburgh Review already quoted, who proposes as a remedy that 
the Militia should enlist these lads into their ranks, and after train- 
ing them for three years pass them on to the regulars, sufficient 

y, in whatever shape it may be dispensed, being given to induce 

ir transfer of service. A mutual exchange of soldiers be- 
tween the Militia and the Line would be much facilitated if the 
former were raised, as was the case some few years ago, in great 
measure from the agricultural districts ; but, in consequence of the 
gradual absorption of the surplus rural population into the large 
towns, and of the increased demand for farm labour, the class of 
men who enter the Militia, as well as the regular army, has 

in character, and the ranks are now filled from the more 
migratory population of the towns. On every ground this is to 
be regretted; for it is as true in our own day as it was when 
Socrates pointed out the por. as soldiers of the agricultural 
class, that the backbone of an army should be formed of the rural 
population. 

Jommon sense tells us that, in order to obtain an article of value, 
its proper cost must be paid, and’ therefore, if the country deter- 
mines to compete for soldiers in the labour market, it must offer 
sufficient inducements, remembering that short service, with all its 
advantages, requires a very much larger annual supply of men than 
long service, and involves a addition of 
expense in the item of recruiting. What inducements would be 
sufficient is a separate E guar. and one which has led to much 
variety of opinion. In comparing a soldier's career with -that 
of a labourer or mechanic, it must be acknowledged that it 
is usually less laborious, and to many young men more at- 
tractive; on the other hand, it unfortunately does not find 
favour with parents, and it also necessitates the surrender of a good 
deal of the liberty enjoyed by the civilian. Putting the pros 
and cons against each other, the infantry soldier's pay ought at 
Teast to equal that of the best unskilled labour. Owing to the 
conditions of his life, it would be obviously —— to give a 
soldier his entire pay in money. He must clothed, fed, 
housed, and tended in sickness ; consequently the surplus only will 
go into his pew. But it has been found by experience that, to 
prevent soldiers on leaving the army from falling into destitution 
owing to previous improvidence, the State must save for them, 
and consequently that, if long service is resorted to, pensions 

merely another form of pay) are desirable. The pocket-money of 

e soldier is thus very considerably reduced, and the direct 
attraction to recruits to enter the service is diminished by the 
means taken for their future well-being. A sum down as bounty 
on enlistment may attract men more than a pension on disch 
(the amounts being the same); but the first has been found 
to have so demoralizing an effect as to be rejected, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, although it has the convenience that 
it can be raised or lowe:ed according to the demand for men. 
Many valuable suggestions, amongst others those made by Arch- 
deacon Wright, have recently been offered for the benefit of the 
soldier, but nearly all involve expenditure of money, and the 
Minister of War is obliged, not only to consider their real value to 
the soldier, but also whether they will have the effect of inducing 
recruits to join the ranks. The proposal of deferred pay, to in- 
crease a to length of service, has met with much favour, 
and has been ably advocated by Captain Trench; but although 
there is much that recommends itself in the scheme, the remarks 
of Lord Grey, who points out the failure of the plan, tried forty 
years ago, of paying the discharged soldier a lump sum down, are 
well worthy of consideration. 

Apart from the question of deferred pay as a part of the actual 
remuneration of the soldier, it has been advocated as a means of 
inducing men to enter and continue in the Reserves—a matter of 
considerable difficulty when the migratory condition of the population 
is considered. This aspect of the case brings under notice one of 
the most important points connected with the organization of an 
army. The army that went to the Crimea did its work nobly as 

as it lasted; but there were no reserves, and the raw recruits 

and disappeared almost as soon as they were landed. 
Reserves to fill up, the ranks to war strength, and to close the gaps 
caused by death and sickness, are a necessary adjunct to every 
standing army. The advocates of short service in the ranks very 
perly put this forward as one of the principal arguments in its 
See and no scheme can be of any value that does not provide 
for a sufficient supply of duly.trained men to enter the ranks on 
the immediate threat of war. At present the inducements to enrol 
in the reserved force are not sufficient, and Lord Cardwell’s plans 
in this respect do not appear to have succeeded. His localization 
scheme, which theoreti ises well, requires a longer period 
to test its practical value, above all things, the nation ought to 
gent iteelf against hasty conclusions and a restless desire for change. 
question of army reform is not one that should be approached 


y 
and, 


in @ narrow or party spirit; the national interests at stale are too 
serious. Great patience in forming a judgment should be ex- 
ercised ; and due consideration should be given.to the difficulty of 
providing an efficient army without so great a tax on the labour 
or the money of the country as to provoke the antagonism of the 
constituencies. In this article no plan is advocated, no scheme 


poeneet. We have merely attempted to lay before those who will 


e to criticize the coming action of Parliament a short state- 
ment of the matter as it at present stands. 


THE VESTRIES AND THE SNOW, 


T= old question about the custodes has just turned up in 
a very curious way in the Marlborough Street Police Court. 
The Vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, exists under the 
authority of an Act the title of which describes it as intended 
to provide for “ the better local management of the Metro- 
, including, among other things, the cleansing of the streets. 
t is of course as plain as anything can be that the meaning 
of the Act is that the Vestries should see to keeping the town 
clean and decent. The Vestry of St. George’s, however—and 
we are afraid it does not stand alone—has chosen to interpret 
the duties imposed upon it in a very singular manner. Instead 
of removing nuisances, it has taken upon itself to create them. By 
the 125th section of the Metropolis Local Management Act, it is 
enacted that “it shall be lawful for every Vestry, and they are 
hereby required, to am and employ a sufficient number of 
persons to contract with any company or persons for the sweeping 
and cleansing of the several streets within their parish or district, 
pe for aperye and removing all dirt, ashes, rubbish, ice, snow, 
and filth, and for the cleansing out and emptying of cesspoo 
sewers, and drains.” The manner in which St. ram | Vestry — 
out these duties in regard to snow is, it seems, to employ a con- 
tractor to remove the snow from certain streets, and then to pile it 
up in other streets, and leave it there till a thaw sets in, and the 
accumulation is gradually dispersed by natural causes. The magis- 
trate remarked that, as the snow was originally mixed with mud and 
muck, and by its melting became still worse, it well deserves to be 
considered as filth. It is evident that, if the word “ removing ” in 
the Act merely implied transferring a nuisance from one place to 
another, the same process might be applied to the other kinds of 
filth mentioned in the Act; and the inhabitants of Grosvencr 
Square, or any other part of the town, might any day find them- 
selves swamped with the refuse of the c Is or drains. It is 
perhaps only a London Vestry that could possibly conceive the idea 
of carrying out a law in sucha manner. The vestrymen of St, 
George’s have perhaps been misled by the saying, immortalized by 
Lord Palmerston, that dirt is only matter in a wrong place ; but 
the course of reasoning by which they arrived at the conclusion 
that Grosvenor Square was the right place for dirt is difficult to 
imagine. It seems to be the idea of the Vestry that the inhabit- 
ants of Grosvenor Square are stuck-up people, who think a great 
deal too much of themselves ; but it may Ne-lamaineh that even un- 
a people in Whitechapel or Lambeth might equally resent 

aving huge embankments of damp and fetid filth built up in front 
of their houses. That it should oceur to a Vestry to behave in this 
barbarous manner, and further, that even after the outrage has 
been exposed, it should be necessary to appeal to a police magis- 
trate in order to get it driven into the dense heads of the vestry- 
men that they have no right to act in that way, is certainly a 
strange illustration of the practical aspects of modern civilization. 
No doubt it is desirable that much-useé thoroughfares should be 
cleared of refuse which is not only offensive to passers-by but an 
obstruction to traffic, and if it were deposited in the open spaces of 
any of the squares merely for a day or so until it could be taken 
elsewhere, this might be endured. It appears, however, that the 
dirt was simply transferred from one place to another, and there left 
without any further thought about it or any attempt to deal with 
it, and so becgme much more noxious than when spread over the 
streets. It is needless to say that a mass of moist dirt i 
up in the air, soaking into the ground, and possibly even into the 
houses, and spreading dampness and miasma on every side, is not 
merely an inconvenience, but a positive danger. What is meant 
by the Act is clearly not that refuse shall be shifted from one place 
to another where it is equally in the way, but that it shall be 
removed to some place where it will do no harm. 

The summonses in this case were nominally taken out against the 
contractor, but the real culprit was the Vestry, which justified his 
conduct. Mr. Livingstone, the surveyor, stated that his orders to 
the scavengers were to remove snow from the principal thorough- 
fares and to heap it up in lumps, so that the contractor might have 
“ it carried away as quickly as possible” ; but the question turns 
on what is “as quickly as possible.” In this instance the snow 
was left to accumulate for seven days, and was added to until it 
attained formidable proportions, as many persons may have seen 
for themselves. When there is a heavy fall of snow in London 
there is no doubt a difficulty in immediately disposing of it, just 
as there is a difficulty in getting rid of other kinds of refuse ; but it 
is absurd to s of this difficulty as insuperable. gra 
expects everything to be made perfectly comfortable under s 
circumstances all at once; all that can be asked for is that what 
can reasonably be done should be done. In this case, it is said, 
the snow was removed to one of the squares, or to the Park, whieh- 
ever was nearest to the main to be cleared; but some 
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consideration should have been shown in distributing the 
snow. There might have been room for a moderate quan- 
tity for a day, but not for mountains to remain aweek or more 
on the chance of melting. Again, a little trouble or expense in 
carting the snow further off would have been a small matter com- 

with the extreme unpleasantness, as well as danger, inflicted 
on householders who found themselves surrounded by walls of 
frozen mud. It is not very far from any part of St. George's 
parish to Hyde Park. The magistrate held that the Vestry was 
authorized to collect and remove the snow from the streets; but 
then this refuse could not be left indefinitely in some other place 
where it was equally a nuisance. There must, he said, be a reason- 
able user of this power, and when there was a collection, there 
must be a removal within a reasonable time. In this case he 
thought the limit of reasonable time had been much exceeded, and 
many persons besides the residents in Grosvenor Square will think 
so too. It is all very well to talk of public convenience ; but the 
people in Grosvenor Square, and in other squares which have been 
similarly treated, are also part of the public, and are entitled to 
consideration, even though they are not shopkeepers. If the 
Vestry cannot discover any way of keeping the streets clean except 

ing hills of snow in particular squares, they had better let 
it alone. But, as everybudy knows, there is no impossibility 
in the matter at all. It is only a question of labour and ex- 
pense. If the Vestry chose to have such work done properly, it 
could get it done at once. We do not happen to know upon what 
terms the contractor is paid to do his work, but if he undertakes 
the bargain, he should be strictly held to it. A writer in the Times 

of the case of “a contractor who, having engaged to keep 

e streets clean, has allowed himself to be beaten by circumstances, 
and has chosen rather to pay a limited fine than to incur the un- 
limited expense of performing what he has undertaken.” It would 
be interesting, however, to know whether the contractors reall 
pay any fines at all, or whether the fines are more than sondeal. 
A man in business who finds that it pays better to submit to a 
small fine than to do his work thoroughly is exposed to a danger- 
ous temptation. It is obvious that, as regards clearing the streets 
of snow, a snowstorm or two in the course of the winter is a cir- 
cumstance which a contractor must reasonably expect, and ought 
to be pre for, and it is nonsense to talk of the additional 
expense of a little more carting being unlimited. It is ible 
that contractors are at present insufliciently remunerated ; but that 
is another question. They have no right to pocket the money and 
then shirk the work. 

The gross misconduct of St. George’s Vestry in this instance 
is unfortunately by no means an exceptional incident. It is 
only a characteristic example of the shameful way in which the 
general functions of these bodies are discharged. The cleaning 
of the streets, as far as the Vestries are concerned, has become 
simply an organized imposture. In the City the work is done 
thoroughly and systematically ; but elsewhere it seems to be 
thought enough to make some nominal arrangement with contrac- 
tors, and then to leave the contractors to do their duty or let it 
alone, just as suits their own private convenience. At ordinary 
times there is a show of doing something; but whenever the ser- 
vices of the scavengers are most required, they seem to subside 
into a purely passive attitude. Like the rustic who waited for the 
stream to run by, the contractors wait patiently for the bad 
weather to come to an end. They no doubt argue that it is useless 
to clean the streets one day when they are sure to be as bad again 
on the morrow. It is true that this is just what they are paid to 
do, but then they can always square things with the Vestry. 
Hence the lakes of mud, the embankments of dirty snow, the 
slippery filth of the pavement, more perilous than ice, and all that 
accumulation of mess and misery which makes the finest thorough- 
fares of the West End such a vile slough of despond after 
every heavy fall of rain or snow. It is impossible to imagine 
a more melancholy farce than to see the wretched paupers who 
are turned out in Piccadilly to make a pretence of sweeping. They 
seem to be chosen chiefly for their ile and other physical in- 
firmities, and their chief occupation is to get in the way of cabs 
and omnibuses. What little isdone for the streets in bad weather 
appears to be ingeniously devised with a view to increase public 
discomfort. The mud is scraped from the middle of the road into 
broad ridges on each side, which have to be jumped or forded by 
any one who wants to cross. Not only in the cleaning, but in the 
repair, of the streets the convenience of the public is cruelly dis- 

ed. Atleast the greater part of this sort of work might be 
done during the hours when the streets are little used ; and, if a 
sufficient number of men were employed, there would be no ditfi- 
culty about this, as they could work by ight as well as 
in the early ™orning. t this would not suit the convenience 
of contractor, sho prefer to dawdle over every job as long as 
possible, and spin it out to the utmost. The consequence is that 
the traffic of important thoroughfares is continually inter- 
5 ing the most valuable period of the day, while 
a ul of men are pottering over their work. The other 
day, to the serious inconvenience of a number of people, 
Kensington Road was shut up, and traffic had to go a long way 
round by the Fulham Road and South Kensington. Yet, for 
some part of the day at least, any one who had the curiosity to 
see what was doing in the Kensington Road would have found a 
couple of steam-rollers standing idle, and the attendants fast 


It is amazing that in a rich, luxurious capital like London 
such a disgraceful state of things should be tamely submitted 


to. What can be more absurd than to go on ornamenting the 
town and raising fine buildings, when the elements of common 
decency are neglected in this manner? There must at last, we 
suppose, be a limit to human endurance in this respect ; and it is 
much to be wished that householders generally would follow the 
example of those of Grosvenor Square, and take legal measures 
for preventing the Vestries from making nuisances instead of re- 
moving them. It is significant that the only part of London 
which is kept respectably clean is that where there are happily no 
vestrymen. 


THE MALAY DESPATCHES 


DESPATCH has been received from General Colborne de- 
scribing the operations which ended in the capture of Kinta. 
The force, naval and military, employed on this service moved by 
water up the Perak river at the rate of only seven or eight miles 
aday. The labour in poling heavily laden boats against a strong 
current was severe, and delays were eaused by groundings of large 
boats and intricacies of channel. Advancing in this way, and 
meeting no opposition, the force reached Blanja on 13th December. 
At this place, which is forty miles north of the Perak Residency, 
intelligence was received that the Malay chiefs, Lela and Ismael 
(supposed to be implicated in the murder of Mr. Birch), 
had passed through Blanja and taken the road to Kinta, 
and it was decided to advance without delay from the 
Perak river through the jungle to the Kinta river, and get 
peat of the Kinta capital. Accordingly General Col- 
rne, leaving a detachment to occupy Blanja, proceeded with 
the remainder of the force towards Kinta. The extreme badness 
of the narrow path, through thick jungle interrupted by fallen 
trees, with swampy ground and deep mud, rendered progress slow. 
At a turn in the path, about two or three miles from Blanja, the 
first ——— was encountered. Fire was opened upon the ad- 
vanced guard of the 1oth Regiment from a stockade, concealed by 
thick jungle, at thirty yards’ distance. Our men placed themselves 
under cover and returned the fire. One of the guns of the Royal 
Artillery and the naval rocket tube were brought forward, and the 
enemy retreated. No casualty occurred on our side except a severé 
wound received by the Colonial Medical Officer, Dr. Randall. 
After a further advance of two miles fire Was opened from another 
stockade, which was taken possession of in the same manner. No 
further resistance was encountered until the force arrived within 
two miles of Kinta, but extreme labour and difficulty were under- 
gone from the badness of the road. Kinta was taken, after a slight 
resistance, on 17th December, and thus the road through this 
dangerous jungle was secured before the Malays had time to ob- 
struct it more effectually than they did. The moral effect of the 
occupation of Kinta was likely to be beneficial. The chiefs Lela 
and Ismael were supposed to have fled into the Patani or Lower 
Siam territory. The health of the force had been good. 

A force under General Ross went up the Larut river to Malang, 
and marched thence to Qualla Kangsa, on the Perak river, 
above Blanja. After taking Kinta as above described, General 
Colborne sent a message to General Ross asking for reinforce- 
ments to hold Blanja. A detachment of 150 men was sent accord- 
ingly, and as the river between Qualla Kangsa and Blanja had not 
been reported open, news of the arrival of this force at Banja was 
anxiously awaited. On 22nd December a small steamer returned 
to Qualla Kangsa, and reported that this force had reached Blanja 
safely. But the next item of intelligence was less satisfactory. On 
4th January General Ross proceeded to disarm Kota Lama, a village 
on the Perak river, two miles above Qualla Kangsa, with 100 men 
of the 3rd Buffs and other troops. The disarmament on the right 
bank of the river was easily etlected, and the officer commanding 
the troops on the left bank sent word that the village on that 
bank was deserted. Hereupon General Ross disembarked on the 
left bank with his staff and a small escort, and Malays with 
muskets and spears surprised and nearly surrounded this isolated 
party, and killed an officer and wounded several men before they 
were beaten off. The next intelligence was an official telegram 
dated 20th January, announcing that Governor Sir W. Jervois 
returned frum Penang to Singapore. At the beginning of the 
month he had obtained information that Ismael and some fol- 
lowers were in the mountains near the source of the Perak river. 
He immediately sent a body of armed police and trusted Malays to 
communicate with a friendly chief pot obtain his co-operation in 
surprising this party. He had just learnt telegram from 
Penang that Ismael, with the greater part of his followers, escaped, 
but Pandak Indut, the actual murderer of Mr. Birch, was killed. 
A hostile rajah was also killed. It appears from a Reuter’s 
telegram that in this expedition to the interior of Perak “ great 
dangers ” were incurred, but a sensible loss was inflicted on the 
Malays. A telegram from Penang, dated 21st January, announces 
that our troops had attacked the village of Rathalma with artillery 
and rockets. The Malays fled, and the place was burnt. There 
was no loss on our side. , 

This is all that has been reported up to the present time, and 
we may be sure that, if anything important had occurred, the 
telegraph would have announced it within twenty-four hours 
after it was known at Penang. Facts would have been 
reported officially, and disquieting rumours, if there were any, 
would have been promptly forwarded by the Correspondents 
of the newspapers. ut they have added little to the 
official telegrams. An interesting letter dated the 23rd of Decem- 
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ber appeared in the Times of Tuesday last, and as the Correspon- 
dent minutely describes his own journey to Qualla Kangsa, we 
may infer that larger topics of discussion were not forthcoming. 
He had heard that General Colborne had asked for reinforcements, 
and it was surmised, but as we have seen wrongly, that he was 
unable to get to Kinta. He had also heard—and in this there seems 
to have been some truth—that the troops at Qualla Kangsa were 
unable to move for want of transport. He took the opportunity. 
of travelling with the Assistant Quartermaster-General, who 
was going to Qualla Kangsa with coolies. They steamed along 
the coast and up the Larut river, o ing a man-of-war 
cruising to maintain the efficient blockade of the coast to which 
is partly ascribed the slight resistance of the Malays. Some 
merchant of cosmopolitan sympathy would no doubt have — 
them with rifles and ammunition if, a strict blockade had not been 
established. The party steamed up the Larut river and landed at 
Tellok Kartang, from which place a good road leads in eighteen 
miles to Bukeet Gantaing. As the mage ae wet was groping his 
way into this place after dark, he was challenged by a Goorkha 
sentry and informed that he had arrived at the rearmost station of 
the Qualla Kangsa force. Next day, travelling on an elephant, he 
reached Qualla Kangsa. There a found the 3rd Buffs, who 
before leaving Calcutta had their white clothes and helmets 
dyed a dirty slate colour, which he thinks a very sensible colour 
for jungle warfare. He remarked a large number of tins of 
Australian meat, and was informed that, although the officers 
liked it much, the men grumbled at it. The British soldier is 
the same all the world over, and would of course show the pre- 
judice of the class to which he belongs at home. The Correspondent 
describes Qualla — as beautifully situated on the high banks 
of the Perak river. He found the officers of all branches of the 
service sleeping in a large hut, and messing under a tree by fire- 
light. Each officer was restricted to 40 lbs. of baggage, and similar 
rations were served out to officers and men. ‘There was no pale 
ale in camp, but each officer was allowed a glass of rum per day. 
The health and spirits of the troops were good, and he admired 
the fine physique and business-like appearance of the men. When 
he arrived, want of transport, which had been the great difficulty 
of this expedition, had been overcome. He thinks that coolies 
should have been brought from Calcutta for land transport, and that 
pontoons used as rafts would have enabled the force to float down 
the river to Blanja. However, as we have already seen, enough of 
boats and rafts were collected to send 150 men to Blanja. The new 
Resident is said to have adopted a policy of conciliation, which 
is likely to promote a peaceful settlement ; but the Correspondent 
thinks that it will be necessary for some time to have such a force 
in hand that the Malays may see that our conciliation is not 
prompted by conscious weakness. This is only too true, both of 
the Malays and of other races with whom we are in contact in the 
East. The failure of the first attack made on the Malays on 7th 
November, and their surprise of General Ross’s escort on 4th 
January, show that they can be dangerous enemies. The de- 
spatches of Lieutenant Abbott, published by the Admiralty, throw 
much light on the cause of the first failure; and it may interest 
Mr. Holms to know that, whatever may be the case at home, our 
Indian army is thought to have too few officers. There were present 
in that attack 54 Euro with 4 officers, 20 Malays with 1 
officer, and 74 native soldiers with only 1 officer. These soldiers 
were mostly recruits from the neighbourhood of Lahore, far from 
— in the use of arms, and toa great extent wanting in discipline. 
hen the attack began, the Sepoys and police were huddled toge- 
ther behind a large tree, and proved utterly useless and rather 
dangerous from their wild firing, which wounded some of the 
troops. Lieutenant Abbott ascribes the inefficiency of the Sepoys 
to want of discipline, and to no officer being acquainted with their 
; and it would be unreasonable under such circumstances 
to complain of failure. Captain Innes, who commanded and was 
killed in this attack, could only make it with such troops as were 
at hand, and, as we have already said, it is generally better to act 
sap bearing in mind, however, that success cannot always 
obtained with imperfect means. If, as a writer in the Times 
represents, the native regiments are so ill supplied with officers that 
that which happened before this stockade may happen any day on 
a larger scale, then indeed our supremacy both among the 
Malays and elsewhere may be in serious danger. If we attempt 
to build our power in the East on any other Rentetion than that 
of our own capacity for war, the edifice will tumble. It may 
be doubted whether we have enough young active English officers 
ys anywhere, as they have always done, under pro 
leaders ; but en expect them to fight, say as our English onde 
fought at Inkermann, we shall be disappointed. It avails little to 
descant on the treachery of the Malays. “It is their nature to,” 
and they will surprise us whenever we give them the yee It 
Se news is good news, and that this Malay war 
is done with. But we can —— another whenever we dis- 
continue the useful practice of sleeping with one eye open. 


PICKETING AT ERITH. 
[ae Erith strike, though it presents no features of actual 
novelty, furnishes an instructive study to those who wish to 
understand the ruling principles and practices of the Trade-Unions, 


inasmuch as it exhibits them in an unusually clear and naked 
manner, and free from those accidental questions which occasion- 
ally disguise and complicate the real issues. During the discus- 
sions of last Session on the Labour-laws there was a general ten- 
dency to subordinate practical considerations to a rather sentimental 
view of the alleged grievances of working-men. Attention was 
concentrated on the oo — of wording the law so that 
employersand employed should be placed on exactly the same 
—a object in itself—and the important fact was overlooked, 
that working-men have ways of their own which are not the ways 
of any other class of the community, and are, in fact, distinctly 
defiant of other people’s rights. The stand which is now being 
made against piecework, not only by a few men at Erith, but, as 
far as moral and pecuniary support goes, by the whole body of 
operative engineers in the country, and also by other trades, indi- 
cates very plainly the main object which the e-Unionists have 
in view ; and the process of picketing, which also may be seen at 
work at Erith, illustrates in an equally unmistakable way the methods 
to which theyare ready to resortinorder to accomplish their purpose. 
It is here not a question whether working-men shall be compelled 
to work on terms which, rightly or wrongly, they object to, but 
whether men who are willing to work on the terms offered shall 
be allowed to do so. Messrs. Easton and Anderson have announced 
that they have at present as many hands as they want; but there 
seems to be no doubt of the fact that men have gone to Erith with 
the intention of seeking work, and that agood many of them have 
either been persuaded immediately on their arrival to go away 
again, or, if they accepted employment, have thrown it up at the 
end of a day or two. Of course, in so far as this result was pro- 
duced by pure persuasion, there is nothing to be said against it; 
but whether it is persuasion—in any honest sense of the word—is 
just the point of doubt. 

Anybody who visits Erith expecting to see the signs of the war 
now going on there openly displayed will certainly be disappointed. 
There was indeed an exceptional outbreak on the part of the men 
on Saturday last, and two cases of assault have since occurred ; but 
in an ordinary way nothing can be more quiet and mms than the 
aspect of the town. The clang of work is still h at Messrs. 
Easton and Anderson’s factory, and there are no crowds of men out 
of work filling the streets. There is in fact no stir of any kind. 
The railway station is approached by a short road which is the 

rivate property of the Company, and on Saturday this was invaded 
. a number of strikers, who, ranging themselves on each side, 
hooted the “ knobsticks,” or men at work, as they went to the 
train to spend their Sunday away from Erith in order to be at 
peace. Since then a policeman has been stationed in the private 
road to preserve order, and pickets are not admitted. Immediately 
outside the entrance to the station is an open space, on one side of 
which the “ Wheatly Arms” is conspicuous, and here the first 
outpost of the pickets is established. There are two sandwich- 
men ing printed placards, on which it is “ strongly recom- 
mended ” that turners, fitters, &c?, should not seek work on the 
terms offered by certainemployers. These men walk up and down 
in the open space between the railway entrance and the public- 
house, and are attended or supported by some three or four other 
men, smoking pipes, who act as a sort of skirmishing party, 
keeping a sharp eye on all arrivals by train, and accosting 
in a friendly way such as seem to be in search of work. There is 
certainly oniger up to this point in the conduct of the pickets to 
give offence. They wish, of course, to conciliate the new-comers, 
if possible, and indeed a prompt adjournment to the public-house 
generally follows. In some cases the s push on without 
stopping to speak, but only the more resolute ones resist all parley. 
If the discussion does not proceed pleasantly, it becomes feat, 
and an oath or two is perha in the rear of an 
obdurate fellow who will not listen to reason. Between this point 
and Messrs. Easton and Anderson’s works there is another picket 
stationed about half way, and a third at a short distance from the 
works. There is no attempt, however, to beset the doors of the 
factory, nor indeed is there any necessity for doing so, seeing that 
there is no access to it on any other side. It will be seen that, in 
a small quiet place like Erith, nothing is easier than to detect 
— and to watch their movements, and obnoxious men 
are thus placed at a disadvantage. It is understood that the 
nie have received special instructions from the officers of the 
nion to keep within proper limits in —— new-comers, in 
order to prevent any prejudice being cast on the movement in 
which they are . Judging from the look of the picketers. 
themselves, there is certainly nothing very menacing or terrible 
about them. They have indeed rather a cowed, downcast look, as 
they shamble about in the cold; and are ordinarily quiet enough 
in their’ demeanour. We should not think that any man of ordi 
spirit, who simply refused to have anything to do with them, 
would have —s to fear; but most of the men accosted get 
into talk, and possibly things may be said quietly which have a 
——s and the two cases of assault show that some things 
are done in the dark. The evil oF age is that it is a 
— incline, on which it is difficult for men to avoid sliding 
wnwards, It keeps upa apm state of irritation and ferment 
which may at any moment out into mischief. It is like a 
pot on the boil which threatens to bubble over. Neither Unionists 
nor non-Unionists are exempt from the ordinary infirmities of 
human temper. Hot words are apt to lead to blows, and the 
parade of pickets leads by natural steps to more direct and violent 
molestation. 
The truth is that picketing, even in its mildest form, amounts to 
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something more than merely holding aloof. It is distinctly an 
ive act. In any class of life a man may be in want of good 
iicnet to his personal conduct, his relations with his 
family, or other such matters; but if a r presumed to stop 
him in the street, and to sermonize him on his iniquities, and sug- 
gest that, if he wished to eseape a very bad end, only one course 
was open to him, which was to take the self-constituted mentor’s 
advice, it would be thought to be a very intolerable imperti- 
nence, to say the least of it. Working-men have, no doubt, 
like other people, a perfect right to make speeches or vote 
at meetings, to publish articles in newspapers, to circu- 
late hand-bills, or to come to any agreement as to whom 
they will associate with, or on what terms they may choose to 
work; but picketing clearly goes beyond this. It involves a per- 
sonal attack, and implies in an offensive manner a right to scrutinize 
and criticize another person’s behaviour, and to argue with him 
from a ground of superiority. If the pickets began by politely re- 
n 
to stop in the street, and if the request was granted, that 
might be very well; but they insist on introducing disagreeable 
questions, whether their interlocutor likes it or not, and without 
saying “ By your leave.” The Ancient Mariner who button-holed 
the Wedding Guest is perhaps the poetical ideal of a Trade-Unionist 
picket, and there can be no doubt that it was the weakness of mind 
of the Guest which gave the Mariner his opportunity. De minimis 
non curat lex ; and it cannot be said that the State can undertake 
to teach manners to working-men. It would be obviously absurd 
that the law should prohibit one man from saying to another in the 
street, “ Don’t put your foot in that hole”; but, on the other hand, 
there is really a point at which officious advice becomes 
sive and insulting. Where to draw the line between what is 
allowable and what is not is no doubt difficult, but there are some 
means of arriving at a conclusion. Take, for instance, this case at 
Erith. The justification of pickets is that they are intended to 
give information of value to working-men. So far the “strong 
recommendation” of the placards not to take work on certain 
terms is perfectly legitimate, and this might be enlarged upon, 
with — arguments, in a handbill to be given to any 
one who c to take it. But to bring a man whom you 
don’t know to a ptory halt in the street, and insist on 
having it out with ~ ae It is not to be 
that any man w to Erith to employment 
The matter has taken up by all the Societies connected 
with the trade, it has been discussed for years, and every engineer 
perfectly understands the ings of the question. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the picketing must be intended for something 
more than the giving of information which everybody directly 
affected by it y . Any man may have a right to 
feel contempt and dislike for other le who will not do what 
he wants them to do; but the right to — this feeling 
ivately is different from a tight to e it by an organized 
an offensive And this is 
what picketing does. To resolve to have nothing more to do with 
a@ man who ee in a certain way is one thing, but to = — 
opportunities ing up to him in the street, and publicly 
remonstrating with him and blackguarding him is eer very 
different. 


This question of picketing, like that of piece-work, was 
fully into Trade-Unions ssioners, and 
evidence before them, given in a great measure by enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Unions, they came to the following conclusions :— 
“Tt is alleged that instructions are given to the pickets to confine 
themselves to a mere representation of the case of the Union 
promoting the strike, and to use argument and persuasion only, 
without resorting to violence, intimidation, or undue coercion. 
But, although such instructions may be given, it is hardly in 
human nature that the pickets, who are interested parties, and who 
are suffermg the — incident to the strike, should always 
keep within the fair limits of representation and persuasion when 
dealing with men whom they see about to undertake the work 
which they have refused, and who may thus render the strike 
abortive. Accordingly, experience shows, and the evidence before 
us leaves no doubt on our minds, that during the existence of a 
strike, workmen desirous to accept work are often subjected, 
through the —— of the pickets, to molestation, intimidation, 
and other of undue influence, and in effect are prevented 
from obtaining employment.” The Commissioners further remark 
that, “So far as relates to members of the Union promoting the 
strike, the pickets cannot be n if the members are 
voluntarily concurring therein; so far as relates to the men who 
are not members of the Union, picketing implies in principle an 
interference with their right to dispose of their labour as the 
think fit, and it is therefore without justification ; jak 
so far as relates to the employer, it is a violation of 
his right of free resort to the labour market for the 
~ lf. sueh labour as he uires.” The outbreaks of 
vio into which the men at Erith have already been tem 
are a significant illustration of the dangers of the system of picket- 
ing. At ordinary times the picketing may be mild enough, 
and of course there can be no in two workmen who are 
willing to with each other discussing the pros and cons of 
to call upon a man to “stand and deliver” his 
opinions on the highway, whether he likes it or not, smacks a 
little too much of a once familiar crime. The pickets may, in 
the beginning, mean to be extremely civil,and only philosophically 


argumentative; but their vocabulary is limited, and fervent 
feeling isa swift road to bad language. Even philosophers are 
not exempt from this temptation, and working-men are apt to con- 
sider expletives in the light of conclusive logic. A French writer 
who had been attacked by a rival on a question of grammar, re- 
marked that he had been called a brigand and assassin, but that only 
meant that his friend did not agree with him. So, when a Unionist 
calls a non-Unionist by any of the ugly names which have been 
provided for the purpose, he perhaps means to express nothing 
more than a strong difference of opinion; but when such words 
are used, not in a treatise to be studied quietly in a library, but in 
the street, face to face with the person assailed, awkward con- 
sequences are apt to ensue. Therefore, if the Unionists really do 
not wish for a row in the streets, they will do well to withdraw 
their pickets at Erith. What has already happened may happen 
again, and perhaps in a more serious form. The new Act pro- 
vides that “attending at or near the house or place where a 
samc resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to 

, or the approach to such house or place, in order merely to 
obtain or communicate information, shall not be deemed a 
watching or besetting within the meaning of the section” in 
regard to intimidation ; but hooting and crying bad names is evi- 
dently not a legitimate way either of obtaining or communicating 
information. 


LAW FOR LADIES. 


+. en husband had by the common law power and dominion 
over his wife, and might keep her by force within the bounds 
of duty, and might beat her, but not in a violent or cruel manner; 
for in such case, or if he did but threaten to beat her outrageously 
or use her barbarously, she might bind him to the peace by appli- 
cation to Chancery or to the Court of King’s Bench or to a magis- 
trate, or might apply to the Spiritual Court for a separation. 
Lady Vane’s case is commonly referred to as one in which the 
law took the lady’s side. She exhibited articles of the peace 
against her husband, charging that she was separated from him by 
arrangement; that she was seized by his servants and carried 
to his house, and confined eleven days; that she escaped, 
and that she had heard and believed that a servant 
said he was ordered by her lord to bring her alive or dead, 
and therefore she swore her life was in danger. Lord Vane 
moved, by counsel, to discharge these articles, and urged that, 
although application had been allowed to Chancery for pro- 
tection of the wife against her husband's cruelty, and to compel 
him to find sureties that he did not beat or evil treat her, yet there 
was always a proviso “aliter quam ad virum suum, ex caus& 
regiminis et castigationis uxoris sue, licite rationabiliter perti- 
net.” The Court, however, thought that Lady Vane had reason- 
able foundation to require sureties of the peace against her husband. 
In the case of Mrs. Cochrane, a judgment was delivered by Sir 
John Coleridge which deserves attention. That lady had been 
induced by stratagem to come to her husband’s lodgings, and had 
been there confined by him until he was compelled by Habeas Corpus 
to bring her into the Court of Queen’s Bench. The question then 
arose whether he had assigned an adequate cause for detaining her, 
and the Court said that our law, although expressed in terms simple 
almost to rudeness, proceeds on a broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciple, It has respect to the terms of the marriage contract, and to 
the infirmity of the sex. For the happiness and the honour of 
both parties, it places the wife under the guardianship of the 
husband, and entitles him, for the sake of both, to protect her from 
the danger of unrestrained intercourse with the world by enforcing 
cohabitation and a common residence. Mrs. Cochrane had lived 

from her husband for nearly four years, without loss of cha- 
racter; but her husband, with the highest opinion of her virtue, 
might yet be excused, even by her, if he felt uneasy when he 
learned that she had gone to masked balls at Paris with persons 
whom he did not know. He might well be desirous, and he had a 
right, to restrain her from frequenting such amusements unprotected 
by his presenceand without his permission. She too, though she might 
feel secure, was not therefore the more safe at such places; and 
at any rate she had not the right to bring his honour or her own 
into possible or even imagined jeopardy. It had been urged that 
a refusal to discharge Mrs. Cochrane would be to sentence her to 
perpetual imprisonment ; but she could not properly complain of 
the existing state of things, for it arose from her own breach of 
duty, and she might end it whenever she could resolve to perform 
the contract she had entered into. The moment that she should 
make restraint of her person unnecessary for keeping her in the 
path of duty it would become illegal, and nothing that had been 
said would prevent her from coming to the Court for protection. 
She must be restored to her husband. 

But although the law exacts thus much from the wife, it 
also requires a good deal from the husband. Not only may 
she exhibit articles of the peace against him, but in a proper 
case she may make him liable for her costs of the proceed- 
ings, as she also may when she sues, on reasonable ground, 
for a divorce. A suit under such circumstances would be 
necessary and fit for the wife's protection, and she would be 
authorized to employ a solicitor, and her husband would be 
liable to pay the bill. If, indeed, a wife were to indict her 
husband for assault, he would not be liable for the ‘cost of the 
a because that is not a proceeding for her protection, 

ut for the punishment of the husband, But a divorce on the 
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und of cruelty would be a proceeding for her protection ; and, 
oa has no property of her own, she could om no redress 
unless she were able to pledge her husband's credit. Another of 
her privileges is that she shall not be punished for committing a 
theft in company with her husband. And she shall not be deemed 
accessory to a felony for receiving her husband, who has been 
guilty of it. On the other hand, while imprisonment for debt 
existed, she was liable tg it. In an action for assault committed by 
the wife, both husband and wife might be taken in execution, and this 

haps was just. If she were taken in execution, together with 

er husband, for a debt from her ‘was not en- 
titled to be di ess it a that she no separate 
property, her hed been discharged under 
an Insolvent Act. It is lamentable to observe that in this respect 
we have degenerated from the courtesy of our ancestors. Blackstone 
says that, if judgment be recovered against husband and wife for 
the contract, or even for the misbehaviour of the wife 
during her coverture, the capias shall issue against the husband 
only, “which is one of the many great privileges of English 
wives.” But this privilege, if it ever existed, had certainly dis- 
ap before imprisonment for debt was abolished. It was un- 
doubted law that the wife might be taken, and that it was discre- 
tionary with the Court to relieve her ; and we find judges objecting 
to exercise this discretion, and protesting that they saw no reason 
for depriving a plaintiff of any part of his legal right. They ad- 
mitted indeed that, if a wife were arrested by collusion between her 
husband and the plaintiff, they ought to interfere. 

These were some of the privileges of women under the common 
law. But the passi = e Divorce — has made <0 manifest 
changes, of which consequences have not ps yet ap- 
peared. "An attempt has been lately made to feat ant this Act a 
right ina divorced woman to sue her late husband for dam 
for assault, or, other personal injury, committed on her during 

i If such right exists, there must be a corresponding 
right in the man to sue his late wife, and it would seem that that 
ight might extend to give him compensation even for an injury 
which had been the ground of divorce. In the case which came 
lately before the Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court, the 
divorce had been obtained by the wife; but, in this respect, 
the husband's divorce ought to have the same effect. It would not, 
however, have occurred to a person of ordinary intelligence to 
deduce from the Act any such right on either side; but then it 
must be allowed that many decisions of our Courts exhibit excessive 
ingenuity. The difficulty of this question is not diminished by 
recent legislation, and when a learned Judge refers to the ancient 
maxim that husband and wife are one person, we might ask 
whether this is not one of those rules of law which equity has 
superseded. The Court of Chancery always recognized the separate 
existence of the wife; and even if it be doubtful whether husband 
and wife are two or one, it seems at least certain that they cannot 
be both two and one. Even if it be correct to limit this 
doctrine of unity to property, we must remember that it has been 
infringed by the Legislature as well as by the Court of 
Chancery. Under the Married Women’s Property Act of 1870 
courts of law were bound to recognize separate property in married 
women, and for one purpose, as we have already seen, they recog- 
nized it forty or more years ago. When a married woman was 
taken in execution and applied to be discharged, the Court inquired 
whether she had any separate property, and if she had it kept her 
in custody in order to squeeze out of it satisfaction to the plaintiff. 
An attempt was made a few years ago to sue a man after divorce 
for an assault committed by his wife on a third person during the 
i For any wrong committed by the wife she was always 


_ liable, and her husband could not be sued without her, neither could 


she be sued without joining her husband. When the husband 
was thus joined “for conformity,” as the lawyers said, if he 
died the action went on against the wife; but if the wife died 
the action abated. It is clear, therefore, that there was 
no cause of action against the husband. He was not liable 
for the wrong, but was joined only by reason of the universal 
rule that the wife during coverture could not be either sole 
plaintiff or sole defendant. Thus far the law was unquestion- 
able, and it followed that the action could not be maintained 
against the late husband after divorce. This decision seems entirely 
satisfactory ; but we fail to see how it helps the lady in the present 
case. Suppose that an assault was committed on the wife, and 
immediately afterwards her husband died, it may be admitted that 
she could sue for this assault. Then suppose that the marriage 
was dissolved not by death, but by a decree of a Court, the same 
consequence would follow. This seems to be the strongest way in 
which the lady’s argument could be put ; but there is still a wide 
difference between suing a third person and suing her late 
husband. It may be assumed, with some confidence, that the 
authors of the Divorce Act did not contemplate the result 
which this lady’s counsel attempted to draw from it. The 


Court is undoubtedly required to look at the conduct of both | journals, 


parties. It would not of course follow merely because cruelty 
‘was one of the grounds of divorce that compensation for that 
cruelty was necessarily taken away. A man may be punished for 
felony or misdemeanour, and still remain liable to an action for 
damages for the very act for which he has been punished. But still 
‘we may venture to say, with some — to certainty, that Par- 
liament when it gave to a Court power of divorce, did not 
intend that actions and cross-actions should be brought between 
the late husband and wife in of their conduct during 
marriage. But although you might feel tolerably sure of this 


when first the question was presented to your mind, you might be 
a good deal after listening for half a day to 

in which the old common law, the doctrines — oe of Courts 
of Equity, the criminal law, and the Married Women’s ny 
Act were all jumbled up together. The Judges, with much doubt 
and difficulty, decided against the lady’s claim, and we cannot help 
thinking that the case shows an almost hopeless confusion in a 
branch of law which concerns everyday life. Any 
amending Act would probably make confusion worse confounded. 


REVIEWS. 


BELLEW’S KASHMIR AND KASHGHAR* 


D*® BELLEW is already favourably nown to the public as 
the author of two works regarding countries that lie far awa: 
from the common route of tourists or Anglo-Indian officials. 
1857 he was attached to the Kandahar mission, of which Major- 
General H. B, Lumsden was the eae chief; and, after helpi 
to oe our national credit at ul during the anxious peri 
of the Mutiny, he published a journal which added considerably to 
our knowledge of Afghanistan. In 1875 we reviewed his volume 
entitled From the Indus to the Tigris, t with facts accu- 
mulated b an ove ing Sir F. Pollock on his deputa- 
tion for the settlement of the Sassen of Persia and Seistan. 
Dr. Bellew did not form part of the first expedition, headed by 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, to the capital of the energetic ruler who is 
now widely known as the Atalik Ghazi. But when Lord North- 
brook, in 187. policy of Mayo, determined 
on again sending a rand better equi to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, Dr. Bellew joined the as chief, 
When we add that, besides experience gained in his own profes- 
sion, he is a naturalist and a botanist, and that he has a good 
know of several Oriental languages, our readers may easily 
believe that the record of his adventures must matter of 
interest for more than one class. We do not forget that Sir D. 
Forsyth’s first mission, if it had no other tangible result, produced 
a book from the pen of Dr. Henderson, who then filled Dr. Bellew’s 

st. But on the former occasion Sir D. Forsyth never got a 
glimpse of the Atalik at all, and was either not allowed or did not 
find it possible to remain more than thirteen days at Yarkand. 
The rd aes trip was then comprised in some five months. Dr. 
Bellew and his wry left the hill station of Murree in the Punjab 
on the 19th of July, 1873, and did not get back to t 

lace until the 12th of the same month in the year following. 

ithout instituting unfavourable comparisons, we may say that, 
while fully bearing out everything written by his predecessor as to 
the difficulties of the route, Dr. Bellew has traversed larger tracts 
of the country, mixed more with its inhabitants, eaten more copiously 
of the native dishes, with which all the members of the mission were 
literally surfeited at every visit, and has given us a graphic picture 
of native society under the rule of a capable, earnest, but severe 
religious disciplinarian. Dr. Bellew’s work may be divided into 
three main portions, with a few episodes or appendices. Four 
chapters are taken up with Kashmir and Leh. © more are oc- 
cupied with the transit over the to Sanju and Yarkand. 
And the remainder of the work is devoted to an account of Yar- 
kand, Kashgar, and as much of the interior as the officers of the 
mission could see. The return journey is wisely compressed into a 
single and a concluding chapter. The style throughout is easy, flow- 
ing, and animated, the anecdotes are well selected, and the criti- 
cisms err neither from severity nor favour. But there are two sad 
deficiencies. There is no index and no map. The omission of the 
first might have been condoned. The failure to give a map show- 
ing the passes and the routes taken by different portions of the 
mission is almost unpardonable. The pleasure of reading the 
narrative is marred by inability to see where the travellers shivered 
under twenty degrees of frost, or where they hailed the return to 
vegetable and animal life in the valleys. 

We have so recently reviewed Mr. Wilson’s Abode of Snow and 
Mr. Drew's Jummoo and Kashmir at some length, that we may pass 
lightly over the chapters in which Dr. Bellew describes this latter 
principality. His accounts of the vegetation; of the lakes, with 
their floating gardens, composed of material which supports 
breadths of melons and pumpkins in clusters, but engul vy 
men ; of the bridges at aman which remind us of old Italian 
cities ; and of the fruits, crops, manners, and , have the merit 
of accuracy, if not of novelty; and we cordially eo his remarks 
as to the character of the iri 


and lost a package, or because he has gues 
resources, 


supplies in a country swept by tourists. The is evidently 
alive to reforms, and anxious to local and he has 
lately set up a silk filature on the system, at the head of 
which he has a i Baboo. is gentleman’s title or 


* Kashmir and Kashghar: a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy te 
Kashghar i y. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.L, Surgeon-Major, Bengal 
Corps, Losdou: & Oo. 3675.” 
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| annexation” because three of his porters have loitered behind 
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possibly be both, as Dr. Bellew ap to write it. The latter 
word implies that this superintendent is a Kulin Brahman from 
the Lower Provinces, and we are certain that he is far better 
employed in stimulating a rising and indigenous industry than in 
drawing the vapouring comparisons between English and Hindu 
civilization which several of his countrymen have lately given in 
pretentious letters to the Times. 

Dr. Bellew’s own camp required no less than 103 mules, 
nearly as many camp followers, 87 ponies, and two or three 
score of coolies. The number, for the whole expedition, was far 
in excess of this amount, and then there was an ample store 
of warm clothing, mattresses, wraps, and provisions packed in tin. 
The-walnuts and apricots, and the comfortable homesteads of the 
Kashmirian ntry were soon left behind, and exchanged—first, 
for birch and willow; then, for juniper ; and, finally, for hills of a 
“dreary, bare, and treeless aspect.” The air was dry and light, but 
the sun’s rays had lost none of their power; and headaches and 
feverish attacks were not uncommon, followed by giddiness, faint- 
ing, and an intense feeling uf discomfort as heights of 12,000 and 
15,000 feet were reached. Once they paid a visit to a Buddhist 
monastery, where, amidst dismal defiles closed up by drifting snow 
in the winter, the monks live monotonous, useless, and, the author 
adds, “‘ disreputable” lives. Their religious ceremonies consist in 
the vain repetitions and the worship of images with which we 
were first familiarized by M. Huc. Occasionally the mission had 
to march or encamp in ceaseless drizzle, or surrounded by a mist 
worthy of the Scotch Highlands. Avalanches of stone, set in motion 
by the rain, by melting snow, or even by the footsteps of the 
wild sheep, startled the travellers, who learnt to camp in the 
friendly shelter of a rock; and if they esca being crushed 

huge masses, they had occasionally to dodge loose rolling 
stones. The tops of the passes were ghastly with the skeletons 
of men and animals in every stage of decay, or rather of 
desiccation. The icy wind would have chilled the bones and 
marrow were it not for the ample supplies of clothing; but snow- 
blindness afiected the camp followers, and cattle and ponies 
floundered over glaciers, got rid of their burdens, and were now 
and then left behind to die. Dr. Bellew found a pinch of salt and 
some drachms of chlorate of potash the best remedy against the 
suffocation produced by the rarefied air. No wonder that an Afghan 
mule-driver cursed the climate as that- of a “ God-forsaken 
country,” and wondered what the Saiids wanted with a land made 
up of such miserable mounds of gravel and slate. Wild animals 
and birds fared little better than the coolies. In one place two 
snipe were picked up, frozen to death, and a landrail was caught in 
a state of exhaustion close to the camp fire, and, we much fear, was 
not revived, but immolated in the interests of science for a 
museum. The mercury showed fifty-six degrees of frost, or twenty- 
four degrees below zero, at Actagh, and the of some rivers 
was perilous from masses of floating ice. To add to their difli- 
culties, fuel and fodder, and even victuals, ran short on this side 
of the Sanju Pass ; and at one difficult ascent they had actually to 
adopt the practice of the Alpine Club, and cut holes in the ice 
wi pe into which, when lined with felt and blankets, the 
wretched cattle were made to plant their feet. After this, we are 
not surprised to hear, later on, of a Punjabi Sikh who came to 
the author for medical aid with his toes frost-bitten and sticking 
to the inside of his huge boot; of some Turkish officers from Con- 
stantinople who were benumbed and famished, uttering cries of “ Ya 
Allah” with characteristic helplessness; or of the death of Dr. 
Stoliczka on the return journey, whose constitution evidently could 
not stand the trial of a plateau 17,500 feet above the sea level. 
It is satisfactory, however, to find that the travellers crossed the 
passes, accomplished the descent, and reached Sanju in safety; 
nor is it wonderful to find the author, after this severe test of his 
physical powers, heading a fresh chapter with the announcement 
that “ Sanju is a delightful place.” 

The description of this city, as well as of Yarkand and Kashgar, 
their ruins, bazaars, traffic, and institutions, dress, manners, and 
morals, is extremely well done. We have only room for a few 
details, and we refer our readers, for a long history of this princi- 
pality, to Dr. Bellew. In the middle of the last century the Chinese 
oe the weak and divided Government of the Mussulmans, 
and very recently they had in their turn to yield to the vigour 
and capacity of the present ruler, Yakub Khushbegi, who hes 
hitherto disappointed the predictions of his critics and defied 
the assaults of his foes. We are constrained to say that his 
rule, as disclosed in these pages, is one of severity and ascetic- 
ism. We do not hear of any vestiges of the cruelties of 
which M. Vambéry was an eye-witness at Bokhara, nor is there 
any hatred of the Christian white face. Crimes of violence 
have been put down. No insults, save on one very excep- 
tional occasion, were offered to the members of the mission. 
The bazaars of Yarkand were fairly thronged and flourishing. 
Nearly thirty colleges were counted, frequented by students of the 
orthodox Mahommedan schools. There were infant schools in 
addition to these higher establishments. Gamblers and idlers, and 
shopkeepers with false weights and adulterated goods, had a bad 
time of it under the inspection of a dignitary who was at once head 
policeman, sitting magistrate, and inspector of nuisances, and who 
administered the strap with prompt and wholesome severity to 
women who neglected to veil themselves, and to bakers whose flour 
was mixed with earth. But the population were unnerved by the 
strictness and intolerance of their ruler; the bazaars appeared less 
redundant with active life than those of Benares, Lahore, or Delhi; 
one special industry of jade has been stifled; mines are no longer 


worked as they were by the Chinese, and the impression left on 
Dr, Bellew is that the inhabitants, though not actively disaffected, 
are gloomy, spiritless, reserved, and suspicious. But there are 
lighter touches in the narrative to relieve this dark colouring. 
The institution of the dastarkhwan is peculiar and universal. 
Literally, not metaphorically as put by Dr. Bellew, it signifies 
“table cloth.” Practically, it is an array of trays, produced by the 
host for his guests, and laden with all thé ingredients of a solid 
and elegant repast. Dr. Henderson, in his account of Kashgar,noticed 
that the native order of the courses is exactly the reverse of ours. Dr. 
Bellew, without dwelling on this point, writes of ragouts and pilaos ; 
bread of various sorts; the soup, termed ask; sweet dishes in 
abundance ; a marmalade of carrots in syrup, though this confection 
may, we believe, be easily eaten without going to Central Asia ; 
pounded white sugar with egg-flip; a kind of fruit called “ ice- 
apple,” from its semi-transparency ; cakes simply made of dough 
and fat; pasties cooked by steam; the zan-bosa, or lady's kiss, a 
delicate kind of cake; pies of jam and meat, and even mince-pies. 
The defect of the cookery was its greasiness, and the author admits 
that they began to loathe the sight of these eternal tea-trays, as 
no party, whether of business or pleasure, was free from such 
intrusion. Not only at ceremonial visits, but on excursions to 
ruins, to burial places of Mahommedan saints, or to the shops and 
the bazaars, they were pursued by attendants,and compelled to 
eat, out of sheer civility. The water supply was exactly what 
might be expected under native rule. Wells were thought un- 
wholesome even by the natives themselves, but how the open 
reservoirs could supply better water it is not very easy to 
see. These spaces received the foliage of willows and zaman 
contributions of dust and filth, and a man might be seen 
filling his gourd with water for domestic purposes on one 
side of a reservoir, while a woman was washing her dirty linen 
on the other. All this, and a great deal more, is well described 
in the volume. One more peculiarity of the country we must 
notice. Besides great extremities of heat and cold, the glass in 
the plains remaining during winter at three or four degrees below 
freezing point, towns and villages are exposed to be overwhelmed 
by moving sands, which ordinarily advance in long ridges at a 
slow pace, but every now and then take rapid strides and subject 
mosques and dwelling-places to the fate of Pompeii. For the 
physical causes which produce these disagreeable results we must 
refer our readers to the author's pages. 

The suggestive facts collected by Dr. Bellew derive additional 
significance from his cautious opinions. The mission of which 
he formed part was deputed with the avowed intention of 
concluding a commercial treaty with the ruler of Yarkand, 
and of giving a fresh impulse to the enterprise and energies 
of British merchants, who, we are often told, only want fair 
play, and the moral and material support of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in order to inspire Yarkandis and Kashgaris with a 
taste for Indian articles of commerce, and to beat Russia quite 
out of the field. Those who weigh the difficulties encountered by 
a highly-equipped and well-organized party in crossing the 
Khardong, Karakoram, and Sanju Passes, may be able to calcu- 
late the chances of commercial ventures attempted by Afghans, 
Kashmiris, or Englishmen, with limited resources. Macauiay 
once said that there were few spectacles so ridiculous as that of 
the British public in one of its periodical fits of morality. We may 
say that this absurdity is matched or surpassed by the spectacle of 
certain journalists and speculators in one of their periodical fits 
of enthusiasm about the splendid openings for commerce supra 
Garamantas et Indos. For political reasons it is right to cultivate 
friendly relations with Yarkand. For our national credit it may 
be desirable that no dark or dismal corner of the universe should be 
unvisited by Englishmen. But Dr. Bellew, whether he intended it 
or not, has certainly exploded one Central-Asian delusion. We are 
aware that Sir Douglas Forsyth,on the other hand, has pointed 
out the possibility of another line, which he calls the hogyar, 
which will shorten the journey by three days, and will avoid the 
Suget and Sanju Passes. This may be the case; but, if so, it is 
unexplained why this route was not attempted long ago. As the 
case now stands, to expect a vast increase to the transport of Indian 
products over the horrible route described in these pages is to 
expect that our Arctic discoverers, when they return in safety or 
triumph, will have exhumed an Hyperborean race in the Polar 
regions, whose lucrative traffic is to repay the cost of the ex- 
pedition, and to quicken the industries of our great manufacturing 
towns. 


MAXWELL LYTE’S HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE.* 

R. MAXWELL LYTE’S work differs in plan from any 
historical account of Eton or its institutions that has yet 
appeared, and differs exceedingly both in matter and manner from 
two very superficial books concerned with Eton which we had the 
misfortune to review some weeks ago. We have here for the first 
time a continuous history of Eton College by a man who has had 
access to the right authorities, both documentary and oral, and has 
known how to make aright use of them. For the early part of 
the book Mr. Maxwell Lyte has been able to consult the MS. 
records in the College Library, which had hitherto remained un- 
touched; and, by the way, we cannot help expressing a wish, 
which we believe is generally felt, that this library should be 
made rather more accessible than it is at present. Fer the 
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recent period of Eton history which may be said to begin 
with hendmectershi , and is fairly’ within the memory 
of living Mr. Maxwell Lyte has been in communication 
with those who have the best means of knowledge, at Eton 
and elsewhere. Besides these advantages, he has brought to the 
task on his own part that scholarship and love of letters which are 
needful in such a case for turning to the best account even those 
materials which are open to all the world. ‘The result is a book of 
more complete and authentic character than any which have gone 
before it, and one which may assume the rank of a standard autho- 
rity, not merely because there is nothing else to compete with it, 
as is too often the case, but in right of its own just merits. 

All public schoolmen know how difficult it is to keep oneself 
accurately informed of the actual state of things, and the minuter 
changes made from time to time, even at one’s own school; and 
this is ially true of Eton, where in the course of the last 
generation changes have been extensive and rapid. Here the in- 
accuracies of detail are wonderfully few. Noting the first occasion 
on which the collegiate church of Eton is called a chapel—namely, 
in 1621-2—Mr. well Lyte says that “the older and more 
correct designation was not unfrequently used in common parlance 
till about years ago.” This is an under-statement. Within 
the last fifteen years “church” was at least as common as 
“ chapel,” except in speaking of the actual fabric; and in some 
phrases, if we remember right, “ chapel” would have been a sole- 
cism. Nor are we prepared to allow, what is implied in another 
passage, that the name Timbrells is quite obsolete. In the last 
chepter there is a slight mistake as to the rifle corps, which on its 
first formation was a cadet battalion entirely officered by the boys 
themselves, and underwent sundry vicissitudes before it was con- 
verted into a small effective corps with masters for its commis- 
sioned officers. 

But the distinguishing character and excellence of this book are 
to be chiefly sought in the early chapters. The modern history, 
or most of it, may be found elsewhere with more or less trouble; 
the earlier history, practically, not at all. Our author's clear and 
interesting account of the eventful first century of the life of 
Henry VI.’s foundation should meet with equal gratitude from 
Etonians, whether students of English institutions or not, and 
from students of lish institutions, whether Etonians or not ; 
not that the study of English institutions can justly be a matter of 
indifference to any English citizen, much less to any who have 
special associations with one that is ancient, renowned, and pecu- 
liarly national. One of the most striking things about the infancy 
of the College is the munificent, not to say lavish, outfit of 
ecclesiastical privileges and protection with which it started. Not 
only certain specific benefits were assured by sundry Papal Bulls 
to ag resorting to Eton on the Feast of the Assumption (the 
College being dedicated to “Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor”), 
but the Provost received a standing power to t indulgences to 
a considerable extent at this and certain other seasons. It was 
no doubt expected that the offerings of penitents attracted by 
these indulgences would be a material source of revenue; and in 
fact strangers did for some time appear in great numbers, but the 
cost of entertaining them was found to exceed the amount of their 
offerings. Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s information on the original de- 
signs for the buildings, and especially the Church, of which last 
the was more than once changed in the founder's lifetime, 
and remained unfinished, is very full and interesting. Not 
only the completion of the founder's schemes, but the very exist- 
ence of his foundation, was in sore peril during the troubled 
times that followed the close of is reign. In 1463 all 
the preparations had been made for a complete suppres- 
sion, even to procuring the Papal sanction. The details 
of this, “ the most obscure as well as the most melancholy page in 
the history of Eton,” cannot be filled up; however, the scheme 
was dropped, and Eton, though impoverished, survived this and 
other dangers of its early days. One feels a special grudge at 
Henry VIII. for a practically compulsory exchange of which we 
presently read, whereby the College _ with a considerable 
estate in what is now a central of London, between Charing 
Cross and Hay Hill. The end of what may be considered the 
first period is marked by a descriptive chapter, founded on the 

Consuetudinarium, and showing the manner of life at Eton in 
the sixteenth century. Here and elsewhere Mr. Maxwell Lyte is 
something of an optimist in matters of education. He says “ it 
is clear that Latin was almost the only subject of study ”—and 
this, no doubt, was so—“and that no means of inculcating a 
sound knowledge of it was neglected.” This must be taken at least 
with reference to the means known and customary at the time, 
for there is one way of imparting a sound knowledge of Latin or 
Greek—namely, to teach it from the beginning in a rational 
manner—which has been all but universally neglected down to the 
present time, and on this point we cannot claim for Eton the fore- 
most place in improvement. The old official lingered 
on in school long after they had become hopelessly obsolete in the 
“ private business” of the tutors; and in the later pages of this 
book we find a man of Hawtrey’s taste and refinement so imbued 
with them as to cling to the in ibly senseless rules of the 
Eton Grammar for the formation of ‘tenses. Even that most 
perverse infliction on boys and men known as the As in presenti 
is spoken of by Mr. Maxwell Lyte with a certain tender respect. 
The institution of school plays, Latin and English, was in full 
force in the sixteenth century at Eton. There has been no con- 
tinuation of this ne to the present Westminster play. 
“Speeches” are probably a distinct invention of modern times: 


nor can they be said to go far towards supplying the want of such 
training in elocution as the plays, if pretty frequent and tolerably 
well superintended, must have afforded. The value of money 
about this time is curiously illustrated by the quarterly bill of an 
oppidan, undated, but belonging to the earlier part of Mary's 
reign, and amounting to 16s. 7d.; and by the fact that in 1561 
ten pounds was thought a proper, or at least not an illusory, com- 
pensation for a Provost who had been elected against the wishes 
of the Crown, when he was shortly afterwards compelled to 
resign. The quartering of the French Ambassador and his 
following on the College at a time when he was detained in a 
sort of honourable custody led to grave inconveniences, though 
the Provost's formal complaint of them is somewhat ludicrous :— 

“7, Itm wheras their kichen ys under the usshers chambre they have 
sundry tymes thrust upp spittes in such places as the bordes be not close 
joyned and also dischardged their dagges uppon other places of the sayd 
bordes to the great daunger of those that be above, but w*" of them did it 
yt cannot well be knowen because they that be above cannot see them that 
be beneth, save that the first of Januarie about three of the clock at after- 
noone oon of them was seen thrust opp a spitt wherwt® hee had almost hitt 
a little boy that was in the chambre, and he that did this was in a graye 
fryse coate or jerkyn and therby it is thought to be Eustace the boye of 
—— ~ none other in the house hath at anie tyme worne graye fryse 

ut he only. 

as sng they have used to molest the sayd ussher by imoderate noyse at 
unseasonable tymes of the night, and this was don by them w* lie nigh the 
Buttrie and Kytchen, and the like noyse hath ben made by them that lye 
on the other syde towards the Colledge wherof complaynt hath ben made to 
me by the fellowes of the howse dyverse tymes. 

“rr. Itm the laste of Decembre the lackye wt others whose names I 
cannot learne, spoyled a great manie of the Colledge bricks lying on the 
back side of ther kytchin w* they threw at the Schollers as they passed 
betwen the Schole and the fields, fyve of the sayd Scholers came to me the 
same daye to complayn and brought of the bricks wt* them w*> were 
throwen.” 

The gist of the offence in the last paragraph seems to be the 
spoiling of the bricks rather than the assault on the scholars. 

The second period of Eton may be fixed as ending with Keate’s 
headmastership ; and Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives us an account of 
Eton habits under George III., which may be taken as repre- 
senting almost the whole of this period, from a private con- 
temporary document. Most of the arrangements here described 
have existed or left traces in our own time. We could mention some 
examples, not without their curiosity, of developments and rudi- 
mentary survivals, but Btonians will readily find them in the book, 
and it would require long explanations to make them generally 
intelligible. The book supplies us with one instance of a kind of 
migration of fables or anecdotes which is common enough, but has 
not to our knowledge been much noticed ; we mean the appropria- 
tion of an old story to a younger generation by inserting contem- 
porary names, Here is Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s story of Major Hexter, 
the writing-master :— 

He once made a formal complaint that his authority was despised, and 

requested the Provost’s permission to wear a gown like the other masters. 
“ By all means,” replied Dr. Goodall, blandly : “you can do as you like.” 
“ And then, of course, the boys will touch their hats to me, and shirk me ? ” 
“ As to that, Major Hexter, they must do as they like.” 
In the present writer’s time this identical story was current at 
Eton, with the substitution, much to the loss of its point and pro- 
bability, of living names. It would be rash, of course, to conjec- 
ture from this that it may be altogether mythical; yet one’s 
historical faith is disturbed by such easy transformation. There is 
another story of a reply of Goodall to William IV. on one of his 
visits to Eton which we make no scruple of extracting simply for 
its own sake :— 

On the second of these visits, in 1832 to wit, he promised the reversion of 
the Provostship to Dr. Keate in a strange way. Pointing to Dr. Goodall 
he said, “ When he goes I’ll make you him.” Dr. Keate was wisely silent, 
but the Provost, who was first a gentleman and then a courtier, said with 
one of his most gracious bows: “Sire, I could never think of going before 
your Majesty.” Some years later he was asked whether he had really used 
ep words, and he replied, “ Yes, and I meant to show the King how rude 

e was. 

We may dismiss the‘third or modern period, from Keate to the 
go day, with brief notice, not for “— decline of actual interest, 

ut because Mr. Maxwell Lyte is here dealing with what is com- 
ratively matter of common knowledge. The foundation of the 
ewcastle Scholarship is duly chronicled; but we see no mention 
of the celebrated answer of the late Vice-Chancellor Wickens on 
being asked to name the three Graces—‘“ Grace before meat, grace 
after meat, and His Grace the Duke of Newcastle.” A full descrip- 
tion is given in a separate chapter of the rise, flourishing, and fall of 
Eton Montem, which may be read with interest by all, and with 
profit by those whose early knowledge of Montem may have been 
derived from a certain not very accurate little piece of Miss Edge- 
worth’s, Montem died hard, and in some ways regretted even by 
those who condemned it; but “a custom for young noblemen and 
gentlemen to go about the country as sturdy beggars obtaining 
money from ngers,” as Lord Denman called it in his letter to 
the Provost on the subject, could obviously be no longer sustained. 
Of the later c in Eton government and studies Mr. Max- 
well Lyte speaks in a rather conservative tone, but without parti- 
sanship; though it is a little irrelevant to say that certain 
improvements, which were in fact important, but almost all im- 
provements in discipline, “ were not sutlicient to bring the school 
up to the ideal standard of educational reformers.” We must give 
a final word of praise to the manner in which the book is produced, 
and to the careful and faithful local illustrations; suggesting, 
however, that the index might well be made fuller. haa tae of 
this kind the index, though not a vital point, is a material one. 
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SICILIAN POPULAR POETRY.* 


ROM the earliest times, say the Sicilians, their isle has been, 
like Prospero’s, full of “sounds and sweet airs that give 
delight and hurt not.” Passing from one set of rulers to another, 
it has often changed its political allegiauce, but never has it been 
known to prove unfaithful to its ancient love for song. To this 
day are te with unflagging spirit the poetic contests in 
which the islanders delighted ages ago, and the Sicilian subjects 
of Victor Emmanuel are probably as capable of fluent improvisa- 
tion as ever were their a ancestors. Thus, on the 
24th of every June, a great gathering takes place at S. Giovanni 
di atone Thousands of spectators come together from the 
neighbourhood, the patron saint goes forth in state at noon, and is 
solemnly deposited in the place of honour, doubtless occupied in 
Pagan times by the local divinity whom he has succeeded ; and, 
one after another, from among the common people, step forward 
poets eager to sing his praises. A spectator of one of these con- 
tests,a few years ago, speaks in high terms of the facility with 
which the competing minstrels improvised, and of the intelligent 
endurance with which their audience listened. There were four 
competitors, three of whom adopted the Sicilian ottava, and the 
fourth the sestina, and there were thousands of hearers, who for 
a couple of hours bore the virulence of the sun at its hottest 
rather than lose the delight of listening to the strains of a juvenile 
farrier, two farmers, and a shoemaker. Nor is the spot we have 
mentioned unusually rich in local poets. All over the island, 
among the artisans in the cities, the fishermen along the coasts, 
the husbandmen on the slopes of Etna, humble bards are to be 
found in numbers, many of them totally unlettered. One of the 
best of those now living is a blacksmith, Stefano la Sala, honour- 
ably known as “the Ariosto of the rustics.” No higher in social 
rank stood the famous Pietro Fullone, stonemason and sailor of 
Palermo, where he died in 1670, whom Meli places on Parnassus 
along with Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, and the other great Italian 
poets. But some of the musical echoes which ring in the plebeian 
ears of Sicily are due, it must be admitted, to more patrician lyres. 
Ideas and expressions of literary origin there, as elsewhere, have 
been preserved by oral tradition, and made the property of 
the people, although they cannot be styled popular in the 
scientific sense of the word. Some of these authors are utterly 
forgotten. Of others the memory remains dear to the Sicilian 
mind, as does that of Antonio Veneziano—jurist, antiquary, and 
song-writer—a prophet who had such honour in his own country 
that he was ransomed from Algerine slavery at the expense of the 
city of Palermo, where the day of his return home was celebrated 
as one of public rejoicing. Sad to say, he was afterwards imprisoned 
by the Inquisition, and while in confinement was killed by an ex- 
osion at Castellamare in 1593—to the great grief of his friend 
Sugute Tasso, who was on his way to visit him when he was 
stopped by the news of the catastrophe. Of certain kinds of popular 
poetry the blind are in Sicily, as in other countries, conscientious 
preservers, sightless rhapsodists wandering about in numbers from 
one sacred place to another, and in all gatherings of the people 
singing the praises of the Saints or of Fra Diavolo. At Palermo, 
indeed, a troop of such blind minstrels as these formed a licensed 
Congregation, having obtained a charter in 1661, and being allotted 
quarters, in 1690, within the walls of the Society of Jesus. On 
the temporary suppression of the Order the blind men were turned 
out, and on its restoration in 1806 their income was seized by 
their late hosts, with whom they battled stoutly for years, jealously 
guarding their papers in an iron safe under three keys. Eventuaily, 
when the Jesuits fell, their fall was shared by the Congregation of 
the Blind, deserving as it was of a better fate. 


Of the rich fields of Sicilian popular poetry Si Lionardo 
Vigo was one of the earliest explorers. More than half a century 


ago he began to — the songs in which his childhood had 
delighted, and which, as soon as ne grew to man’s estate, he set 
himself eagerly tocollect. Like a bee craving after honey, he says, 
he haunted the pastures in which these wild flowers of poesy were 
to be found; he even ransacked the remotest valleys and scaled the 
loftiest heights, everywhere drawing from the lips of old and young 
the luscious nectar of Sicilian song. Nor, after he had left his 
quiet home for the busy haunts of men, did he prove unfaithful to 
his early love; but, laughed at as he was by doctors, notaries, 
clergymen, and other scoflers of a similar nature, he occupied him- 
self year after year in song-hunting during the autumnal villeggia- 
tura, when recalled from c or University to the paternal roof. 
At first he published the results of his researches in periodicals, 
in 1833, them little to doso. In 
1857 appeared first large collection, a goodly volume, though 
quneeliict “ hacked by the scissors of the cut-thoughts.” eee 
he has republished it, amplified and , and rejoicing in 
“the fullest liberty and independence, both political and religious.” 
The veteran editor will now, he says, leave the field open to other 
collectors, but he reserves to himself the right of publishing the 
works of Pietro Fullone, and a collection of those “ political-his- 
torical — which are too numerous to be inserted in his present 
volume. His already published writings, it may be remarked, 
amount to twenty-one. Among those which he has in hand ma 
peg ew noticed a projected work, to be vy “ Misteri di 
m (sic), Oo Rivelazioni intime di Marianna 


ti,” 
which will contain, it is said, a number of hitherto unpublished 
* Opere di Lionardo Vigo. Vol. Il. Raccolta lissima di i 


letters from Lord Byron, as well as other papers relating to his 
life at Venice. 

The Sicilian dialect of the present day includes pte 
words—Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, French, and Spanish aliens, due 
to the strangers who ruled, or colonized, or visited the island at 
various times. But the wing of time has swept away all remem~- 
brance of the popular songs of Sicily during the Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, and Arab epochs. They doubtless once flourished, but 
they have long ago disappeared. Of recent history poetic illustra- 
tions abound, but their numbers rapidly decrease as the date re- 
cedes to which they refer. The present volume contains a good 
many specimens of the popular poetry which the stirring events of 
the last score of years have evoked; but as they differ but 
little from those which we noticed when reviewing Dr. Pitré’s 
similar collection of Sicilian Po songs some three years 
ago (November 9, 1872), we will not dwell upon them 
now. The Canté Sacri, are 
representing the genuine and affectionate devotion o: 
their boundless indite, and the strange medley of Christian and 
Pagan ideas to which they are addicted. Take, for instance, this 
well-known legend, as related by a Syracusan minstrel. A mother 
is told that she cannot be allowed to see her son, an imnocent 
galley-slave, unless she brings with her a hundred pieces of silver. 
Away she wanders in search of alms, and has just succeeded in 
scraping together the modest sum of three carlini, farthing by 
farthing, when she finds a priest, apparently dying of hunger. On 
him she bestows the sum she has collected, asking him to say 
masses enough in return to liberate a soul from Purgatory. As 
she wanders on she is presently aware of “the form of a grand 
cavalier,” who listens to her piteous story, and sends her to his 
castle with a letter to his son, ordering him to pay the hundred 

ieces. The son marvels greatly, seeing that the letter is in the 

andwriting of his father, who has now been dead many a year. 
But when he has heard the whole story, he understands that the 
poor woman’s gift to the priest has brought about his deceased 
parent's release from purgatory. So he pays the money, with 
which she hurries joytully to the captain of the galley. As the 
captain is “not cruel, but of a good heart, and devout towards 
God,” he is so affected by what she tells him that he returns her 
the money and makes her a present of her son. The moral is that 
“ almsgiving brings a blessing ”—one which always comes home to 
the hearts of the poor, who in every land listen with special 
attention to the story of Dives and Lazarus. That story figures in 
the present volume in the shape of a “tragedia in canzuni.” In 
the opening scene “lu Riccu Epulone” orders his dinner with 
effusion. Lazarus enters, asking for alms, and is driven away. 
Presently news arrives of the death of Lazarus. “The Rich 
Glutton ” rejoices at being rid of “that troublesome personage,” 
but soon afterwards expires. In the next scene the glutton is 
seen carried downwards by Charon. In vain does he appeal to 
Abraham. He is told that he has not believed “ Abbacucu e 
Geremia ” and the other prophets who have inculcated almsgiving, 
and therefore he is now condemned. Thereupon Charon bears him 
to hell’s gate, where Cerberus receives him as one well fitted “ to 
be eternally with Pluto.” 

But it is to the songs about love that this collection owes its 
principal charm. Although its contents are arranged under fifty- 
nine different heads, yet they chiefly refer to that absorbing passion. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to give any idea by a translation of 
their tenderness, their tire, or their melody ; and the difficulties in- 
volved in their dialect render them, if quoted in the original, some- 
what obscure. Thus a song in which a youth upbraids the mistress 
who has deserted him for another ends with the lines :— 

Tu sarai l’acqua, ed iu sard lo ventu: 

Sciusciu, e ti cacciu davanti di mia. 
“Thou shalt be the water and I the wind; I shoo-shoo, and drive 
thee before me,” the cry shoo being used in Sicily, as in Scotland 
and elsewhere, in turning poultry out of a yard, or the like. 
Another puzzling word occurs in the last line of a complaint in 
which an ill-used lover accuses Death of having refused to come to 
his aid, although entreated for two whole years to do so. Death 
indignantly replies that he is really dead, though he thinks himself 


alive :— 
Vera crudeli Ja td amanti ha statu, 
Ca ti ammazzau senza ’ndingari a mia. 


“Truly cruel has thy mistress been, for she has killed thee without 
having had recourse to me,” the verb ‘ndingari properly meaning to 
accept a gift from an inferior. Quaint conceits are very dear to 
the Sicilian mind, and the lover delights in such assertions as that, 
if his body and his sweetheart’s are opened after death, she will be 
found to have two hearts and he no heart atall ; or that, if she looks 
— his breast, she will find her portrait there instead of his 

eart :— 

*Nveci di lu mé cori, anima mia, 
Trovi lu td ritrattu ‘ntra stu pettu. 

Jealousy gives rise in many songs to strong expressions. Here, for 
a complaint from Messina :— 

With sorrow and sighing I loved a lady ; and now I see her held by an- 
other's hand. Not so great is the grief of him who loses relatives, as is that 

ie by little wi ° i i 

Somewhat exas also seem the declarations of a lover who 
exclaims that hecould plant a nut-tree on the sea and make it bear 
fruit like a myrtle, or that it were for him an easy leap to pluck a 
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ster from the sky. But to kiss his betrothed, he continues, is not 
now within his power; and so he has to content himself with 
_ kissing the cup whence she has drunk— 

Ma la me’ zita ’un la pozzu vasari, 

E vasu lu bicchieri unni vivi idda. 


By way of conclusion here are three more specimens. One ex- 


presses a girl’s views with regard to her two suitors:— 

My heart says Yes and No. My head says No and Yes. Fain would I 
marry Totd ; they want to force me to take Cic}. Cici can never have this 
heart of mine. My senses say just the same. Before the priest I should 
say “No.” But should Totd come ; to him I would say “ Yes.” 

The second is the cry for sympathy of a deserted lover :— 

O turtle dove who hast lost the sweet company of thy mate, and fliest 
wailing through deserts! Come hither, and tell me thy bitter griefs, and [ 
will tell thee mine. Thou lamentest because thy love is dead. I lament 
one who is living, but who is no longer mine. 

The third, which, as the editor declares it to be worthy of being 
engraved on gold, is given in the original, describes how a fair one 
sleeps like a rose folded in the bud and dreams of her lover. He 
kisses her gently, and she awakes and gazes on him. Watching the 
locks which hang around her neck, and enraptured by her balmy 
breath, he asks whether any one on earth can be compared with 
the object of his worship :— 

Comu ’na rrosa dintra lu buttuni 

Durmia la bedda, e s’insunnava a mia ; 

Adaciu, adaciu cci dugnu un vasuni, 

Si arrisbigghia, apri l’occhi e mi talia ; 

Cci sciaura di cannedda lu sciatuni, 

La trizza coddu coddu pinnulia ; 

Guardati si a stu munnu ec’ pirsuni 

Ca ponnu assimigghiari a la mé Dia! 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE.* 


it is a subsidiary triumph of the writing faculty that it can 
entertain the reader for a time without any distinct subject- 
matter. The practised pen carries us along through suggestion, 
speculation, experience, and gentle satire so easily that we do not 
immediately detect a want. Mrs. Oliphant in the Cwrate in 
Charge has not much of a story to tell, and is very far from being 
at home in her subject; yet, by the aid of an easy agreeable style 
and a general habit of observation, she has produced a novel 
which carries us pleasantly on to the end. y by degrees does 
the reader become alive to the fact that the story makes slow way, 
and that getting over the ground is no object with the author; 
and only later still he discerns that the meagreness of her material 
has_been all along a conscious motive for diffuseness, without 
which the requisite number of could not be filled. When a 
skilled hand is sensible of this necessity, diffuseness becomes a 
characteristic of style, and ingenuity is put on its mettle to make 
it a graceful and natural characteristic. A diffuse style is different 
in its nature from prosiness; it implies more design and organiza- 
tion, and of course there are two opposite ways of telling a sto: 
well. Still we think this story would have been diffuse omak 
if told in one volume instead of two, the rather that amplifica- 
tion betrays the writer's want of real knowledge of her subject, 
and leads her into a repetition of pictures and images against 
which our experience rebels. 

In the grievance of curates Mrs. Oliphant has found a popular 
and sensational subject ; but, in fact, no one born and bred a Pres- 
} omer can discuss the difficulties and anomalies of the English 

urch with the understanding of sympathy and long familiarity. 
She decides on the injustice which attaches to the position of 
curate without knowing the proper standpoint, and attributes to 
her characters speculations and indignations that are foreign to 
their actual circumstances. When her heroine, the Curate’s 
sensible daughter, scorns and almost bullies the incoming Rector 
for stepping into her father’s position and invading his natural 
rights, she writes what no reasonable Englishwoman could have 
written. It is an external view. Every curate’s daughter fully 
understands the conditions of the parish which her father serves ; 
and knows that, if it is a College living, a Fellow of the college 
will succeed to it. To be angry that her father may not remain 
as rector because he has been twenty years curate shows the 
— of a born agitator. The poor girl will have many quarrels 
with circumstances and society, but that is not likely to be one of 
them—not, we mean, in any strength or coherence ; not one to be 
set forth with a vehemence that should send the startled and 
convinced intruder back to his college to see if he could per- 
suade its Head and the Fellows—engaged Fellows—below fim 
to waive their claims and set aside old prescription in favour of 
the curate in No doubt, in a great many cases where people 
have to write on a subject, it is a very inconvenient thing, very 
chpping to the wings of imagination, to know too much about it; 
and the Curate in Charge could never have been written by one 
intimately conversant with the laws and customs which regulate 
preferment and the prevalent ideas resulting from them; but, how- 


ever weighty this consideration, the fact is an important 
one to LE pers on the ordinary reader as a motive for keeping 
his critical faculty in some sort of exercise. 


_ We see at once, however, that the ideal victim and sufferer 
in this vexed curate question is one quite in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
range. An elderly curate touches on her speciality—one 


The Curate i i 
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of her jalities, we should say. She feels herself quite 
at home in delineating an elderly gentleman, courteous, mildly 
selfish, the slave of habit, and incapacitated for change by 
that decay of mind and body whieh our author nage > 4 
represents as setting in so early in the human race. Wi 
that delight in contrasting the pretended jority of man with 
woman's practical power, which is common to the lively feminine 
mind, but exuberant in Mrs. Oliphant, she dwells on the weak- 
ness of purpose and imbecility of her hero till our sense of justice 
is stirred in an opposite direction to that in which she would 
lead us. The sort of man she describes, we coldly reflect, is made 
to come to grief, and so we dismiss his case ; the parishioners, on the 
other hand, would have a right to complain, and certainly would 
complain, if the pastor who in the maturity of his powers has set 
them so poor an example in the management of his domestic affairs 
should be fixed for ever upon them in their decline. The truth is, the 
writer is run away with by the congeniality of her theme, and 
in fact the merit of her story lies in the delineation of Mr. 
St. John, and especially when he shows himself weakest and most 
bewildered—to use her very favourite and often repeated epithet. 
His character, rather necessarily, wants consistency, as the spirit 
of the portrait—a very able one—all lies in its domestic aspect, 
and his ministerial virtues have to be assumed for the sake of the 
grievance. Perhaps it was his misfortune to have set out in 
married life with too perfect a wife. The engagement had been a 
long one, which Mr. St. John had borne almost too patiently ; for, 
though a constant, it was not his nature to be an ardent lover. 
He marries on being appointed to the sole charge of Brentburn 
in Berkshire, a village lying on the borders of Ascot Heath; the 
absentee rector leaving him the rectory and dividing with him the 
income of 400/. Here Mrs. St. John 

managed to live upon her two hundred a year as few of us can do upon 
three or four times the sum. Waste was impossible to her; and want ap- 
peared as impossible. She guided her house as—well, as only genius can— 
without any pitiful economies, without any undue sparing, making a kind, 
warm, beneficent living house of it, and yet keeping within her income. 
I don’t pretend to know how she did it any more than I can tell you how 
Shakspeare wrote Hamlet. It was quite easy to him—and to her; but if 
oo how, one would be as great a poet as hejwas, as great an economist 
as she. 

Such a wife is a positive misfortune if she dies, for the survivor 
retains false—fatally false—notions of what money can do. Not 
that these very broad distinctions make the difference between 
wise and bad management; there is no royal road to economy. Mr. 
St. John is left thus doubly desolate with two daughters, for whom 
his compassionate parishioners provide him with a safe governess, 
carefully chosen for her absence of attractions. Under her the 

irls grow up, till Cicely, the eldest, is fifteen, when an aunt from 

don suddenly descends upon the party and pronounces that the 
girls must go to school at her expense, and the governess must be 
told that her services are no longer required. There is an inertness 
in the Curate’s nature that only woman can move. [is Helen had 
learnt to doubt his power of taking the initiative even when the 
chance of ing came, and he succumbs at onee to Aunt Jane’s 
a but dares not announce them tohis household. To have to tell 
iss Brown that her services were no longer required was an effort 
to which he was unequal. “A more miserable man was not in all 
the country” than the Curate with this speech yet unspoken. 
And when the news comes out, and the girls under Miss Brown's 
magnanimous efforts yo leaving her behind at the rectory, 
oe for her own departure, he has but one suggestion to 
—“ Would it not be better to stay here, Miss Brown?” On 
which the lady’s sense of propriety naturally bridles :— 

The poor curate did not move. He took off the lid of the big inkstand 
and examined it as if that were what he was thinking of. The Governesses’ 
Institute sounded miserable to him, and what could he do ? “ Miss Brown,” 
he said in a troubled voice, “if you think you would like to marry me I 
have no objection ; and then you know that you could stay.” 

“ Mr. St. John!” 

“ Yes ; that is the only thing I can think of,” he said with a sigh. 

And this is how at the end of three years we find Mr. St. John a 
second time a widower with twin boys in addition to their grown- 
up sisters, and with 200/. a year wherewith to maintain the whole 

. We cannot willingly admit the two babies and their nurse 
as constituting the additional claim upon the patrons of the living 
which they are assumed to be; but under Mrs. Oliphant’s graphic 
treatment they add to the a of the situation, and, to 
do her justice, she never sacrifices her art or the amusement of her 
readers to the dry consistency of her moral or to her devotion 
to the cause she undertakes to advocate. The death of the 
mother-in-law brings Cicely upon the scene—the image of her 
own mother, and inheriting her genius, though the condition of 
affairs is beyond remedy ; for she finds her father in debt to every 
small tradesman in the place, and too passive and too practised in 
the art of shirking disagreeable topics to be brought even to enter 
into the subject of his embarrassments. At this stage the Reetor, 
who has lived for twenty years a professed invalid in a dies, 
and the news descends like a thunderbolt u the daughters a 
fortnight after the event. The Curate, true to his character, cannot 
for some time be got to take in the uences of the event ; and 
when the ladies of his family urge upon him the duty of applying 
for the living, he declines, more on the sep ground of never 
asking for anything than as understanding the futility of the 
application. However, in the speech put into his mouth we recog- 
nize feminine daring in unfamiliar regions rather than the be- 
wilderment of any masculine brain :— 

“It is my own co! ” he said reflectively, “and I suppose lam now 
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the rest of my days. But I never was distinguished. I never was a Fellow 
or posset tong Ther could push myself forward. No, we must just wait 
to see what is going to happen.” 

When the living was announced to the College as vacant, it comes 
to the choice of Mr. Mildmay, whom Mrs. Oliphant describes 
as—the ladies’ favourite collegiate ideal—a Don. As a Don he 
seems to have unlimited command of money, an entrance into high 
society, and all this world’s good things at his feet. Thus far Mr. 
Mildmay has thrown rather an elegant mind into the collection of 
china, bric-i-brac, and furniture; but he has become alive to the 
vanity of this pursuit, and awakes to the necessity of gn a real 
life, and on this impulse -— the living of Brentburn, and comes 
down to look at the place. Here he encounters the flashing indig- 
nant eyes of Cicely, and, probing what they mean, falls into her 
view—that her father, by all right, ought to be rector—and, after 
making acquaintance with the Curate, goes back to his College and 
suggests the thing to the Master, who pooh-poohs it all in a strain 
with which we are intended by the author to be indignant. Find- 
ing also that Ruffhead, the Fellow below him, who is engaged, 
is equally hard-hearted, Mr. Mildmay decides to hold the living 
in favour of the curate. The rest of the story, with its real lesson 
on the supremacy of the female sex in all practical matters, we 
leave the reader to find out for himself, assuring him on our part 
that it is all very easy reading when he once falls into the author's 
pace of telling what there is to tell. The real injury to the parish 
of Brentburn, the grievance of which its inhabitants have to 
— is the twenty years’ non-residence of its absentee rector ; 
for this they would have found little compensation in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. St, John to the vacant office. 


MISS CUSACK’S HISTORY OF CORK.* 


E do not know how a “ Kenmare publication” is defined ; 

but from this F ocnenng we gather that, if we wished to 
know anything about Kenmare, it is not to a Kenmare a 
that we should go to learn it. We cannot conceive a better way 
of having one’s mind carried away from the city and county of 
Cork than studying their history under the guidance of Miss 
Cusack. That, we find from an advertisement at the end, is the 
received way of describing the writer; though it 7 that she 
is also more poetically described as “the Nun of Kenmare,” and 
we find that she is “ pre-eminently the literary nun of the age.” We 
are not sure that we ever before reviewed a nun; indeed our list of 
literary nuns would hardly go beyond Abbess Hroswitha and 
Dame Juliana Berners; and we have a sort of notion that some 
ancient privilege or other, like those which Dr. Stanley never 
forgets at Westminster, might possibly exempt nuns and their 
writings both from episcopal and from critical visitation. Besides, 
we should never have thought of calling a nun “ Miss,” any more 
than of calling The O'Donoghue “Mr.” We might have been 
more inclined to s of “ Sister Mary Frances,” as one authority 
does; but the ce of custom seems to lie in favour of the 
more temporal description, and it is always well to conform to 
custom when so to do involves no breach of principle. We are 
told further that Miss Cusack’s “cell in the Convent of Poor 


Clares at Kenmare is no place of indolent repose, but a genuine- 


place of study, a literary workshop of no common merit.” But 
what is most puzzling is that the same which announces one 
of the Kenmare publications, the Public Speeches and Letters of 
O'Connell, also announces “ Vermin Paste, for destroying Rats,” and 
other means of destruction formiceand bugs. Wethought foramoment 
whether St. Francis, in his brotherhood with all things living, 
would not have mercy for the bugs, or at any rate have 
demanded for them a trial at canon law, such as that to which the 
ers were summoned in the Bishop’s court at Lausanne. 
And we confess that for a moment we doubted whether St. 
Patrick had not banished all noisome creatures from his island. 
But we remembered that it was reptiles only, toads and serpents, 
that he banished, and that he left insects and mammals alone. 
And we remembered further the “majores mures qui vulgariter 
vocantur rati,’ which ate up the books of an Irish Bishop, and 
were for that crime c Aigo A without any legal pro- 
cess—into something like the Buddhist paradise of yp tong 
Where then has that power fled ? Has the oppression of the Saxon 
taken away that ancient gift of cursing in which it is certain that 
the saints of Ireland once surpassed all men? There must be lack 
of faith, even in the convent of Poor Clares at Kenmare, when the 
bugs have to be got rid of by the secular arm in the shape of 
“ Persian Insect Powder,” instead of by the anathemas of whoever 
may be the ecclesiastical superior of Kenmare. 
ow we know a little about Kenmare and Sir William Petty 
out of Lord Macaulay's History ; and we also know a little about 
Cork from the same source and from others. Perhaps the fact 
about those parts which is likely to make the deepest impression 
is that it was on the road from Cork to Dublin that the women in- 
sisted on kissing James the Second, and that his Majesty gave 
orders that he was not to be kissed. But it is won how very 
little more we know about Cork after going through Miss Cusack’s 
volume on its history. It is not that there is absolutely 
nothing about Cork in the book. But the things which have most 
to do with Cork—the natural history, the topogre y, the muni- 
cipal history—are all stowed away at the end, and some of them 


* A History of the City and County of Cork. By M. F. Cusack. Ken- 
mare Publications. Dublin: Gal Gok: Gey. 3875. 


are not treated by Miss Cusack herself. There is a list of Sheritis 
of the county and Mayors of the city, which, with singular per- 
versity, is put in alphabetical order, or rather not in alphabetical 
order, for Spearing comes before Savage, and Supple before Silver. 
But even here we learn something. Thus among the Mayors 
there are many of the name of Sarstield; among the Sheriffs only 
one, whose year, by an odd misprint, is given as 1938. Thus 
we seem to get a special connexion of one of the heroes of Ireland 
with the city of Cork; but his name occurs only once or twice 
incidentally at the place where we should specially have looked for 
it, in the chapter headed “ William of Orange.” We note that 
several of the High Sheriffs towards the end of the last century and 
the beginning of the present are said to have been knighted during 
office, which certainly is not, in England at least, the manner of 
High Sheriffs now. There is in these appendices a good deal 
of local history put together in a rather chaotic shape, and of 
course Cork is often mentioned, perhaps oftener than any other 
place in the course of the general narrative. Still Cork only 
peeps out now and then among other places. The book has really 
no pretensions to the character of a local history; what there 
is in it about Cork city and county is altogether smothered by 
matter about Ireland in general. And what Miss Cusack has to 
say about Ireland in general comes to little more than telling the 
old stories over again, and that in a great state of excitement 
awakened by the late work of Mr. Froude. Now what we think of 
Mr. Froude’s work on Ireland we have said often enough. Miss 
Cusack may possibly know that we have no more love for Flogging 
Fitzgerald and his panegyrist than she can have herself. Still 
we doubt whether much good can come of sneering and nagging 
at Mr. Froude through page after page; and we are sure that a 
book of local history is not in any case the right place for it. If 
Mr. Froude has misrepresented any fact in local history, it is the 
business of a local historian to point it out. But it is not the 
business of a local historian to go scoffing at Mr. Froude 
sometimes by name, sometimes as “a certain historian,” on account 
of general views which concern Cork only as they concern all 
Ireland. We might grant to human frailty the license of one out- 
pouring of the kind in the course of the book. But a good many 
pages of it are rather too much. Nor do we know that it is ex- 
actly the business of a local historian of Cork to go minutely into 
the character of Henry the Second. The great lawgiver is in 
stronger hands than those either of Miss Cusack or of Mr. Froude, 
and his wonderfully mixed character is not to be judged of by 
little scraps from the declamations of his enemies. And anyhow, 
it is funny to see Giraldus quoted through ‘ Cambrensis Eversus.” 
And before Miss Cusack or anybody else builds up any theories on 
the words “ oppressor nobilitatis,” used more than once by Giraldus 
in a rage, it would be well for them to see inthe more judicial pages 
of Peter of Blois, and, above all, of Ralph of Coggeshale, what the 
charge really means. 

We do, however, learn one thing about Cork which, if true, 
would be worth remembering. ‘In the age of the world 3668, 
Cork was honoured by becoming the seat of monarchy.” It is 
true that, on turning to the Four Masters, we find that the word 
Cork must here be taken as meaning, not the city, but the county; 
but it is something to have faith to believe in Irish chronology in 
the age of the world 3668. But Miss Cusack boldly believes 
everything. She asks in her first page, “ Why should not the 
Trish Celt have as ancient and respected traditions as the Assyrian 
or the Indian?” And presently “ The first immigrants of Erin left 
their archaic markings after them, and the ogham character may 
well dispute antiquity with the runes of the Scandinavians, or the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians.” We should be very glad 
to have any runes as old as the oldest Assyrian inscriptions, and 
we should receive with reverence oghams of the same date, if we 
were certified by competent Celtic scholars that they were of that 
date. But till we have this, cannot Miss Cusack or anybody else 
see that the reason why Irish traditions are not as much respected 
as Assyrian inscriptions is simply because the traditions are tradi- 
tions, and the inscriptions are inscriptions? And so we have a 
prodigious deal of the same kind resting on evidence which is dis- 
cussed in this fashion :—“ Keating has given special and very full 
details of the arrangements at Tara, and it will be remembered 
that Keating writes from very ancient sources.” And we may say 
that, while complaining of the neglect by English writers of the 
ancient Irish laws, it is rather unfair to pass by the elaborate use 
of them which has been made by Sir Henry Maine. But it is 
most likely in vain to talk about Sir Henry Maine or any other 
rational writer in the face of this kind of thing :— 

All early Irish history points not only to an Eastern but to an Israclitish 
descent. it is well known that the Lia Fail, or “Stone of Destiny,” now 
most probably in Westminster Abbey, is supposed to be a pillar stone used 
by Jacob, and brought from the East by the ‘luatha-de-Dananns. We have 
met recently with a curious little pamphlet, which has had a circulation of 
some 300,000, the object of which is to prove that the whole British nation 
are descendants of Eastern tribes. This is obviously incorrect as far as the 
Saxon race are concerned. The subject is so strange and so full interest, 
both from historical, ethnological, and religious points of view, that we 
intend to enter on it fully in a note at the end of the present work. 

We have tried in vain to find this note, and there is no index; 
but it is a certain relief that at any rate “ the Saxon race ” is let off 
from any suspicion of Israelitish descent. So in another 

Miss Cusack tells us that she “reserves a fuller account of the 
ancient architecture of Ireland for a future page.” That subject, 
moreover, has been dealt with by a stronger, though a purely Irish, 
hand, and we hope before long to have something to say about 
it. And again, we have not been able to find the “fuller ac- 
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count ” in the “ future ”; but on the opposite we do 
find that “ as early as fifteen hundred years before the Christian era 
sumptuary laws were to regulate the colours of dress. The 
Trish Celt was clothed, and well clothed, at a time when the Gaul 
and the Saxon were half-naked savages.” We must leave the 
Trish Celt and the Gaulish Celt to fight out their own differences, 
but we do feel a pang at our own modernness when we have to 
confess that we have no notion whatever how our forefathers were 
clothed or not clothed in 1500 B.c. All that we can do is to 

to Trajan’s Column for the fact that they were very well 
and decently clothed about 100 4.D. But we may have our re- 
venge, even at the expense of putting a new weapon into the hands 
of Mr. Froude. pre ee 4 laws are not commonly looked on as 
signs of wisdom ; and, if the Irish were the first nation to decree 
sumptuary laws, a scorner of Irish ideas might argue that this 
proved that the Irish had shot ahead of other nations in the race 
of what we will delicately call unwisdom. Far be it from us to 
say that it was so, because we do not profess to know in the least 
what went on in any part of Europe in 1500 B.c.; but if B ne: 3 
will bind themselves to such rash chronology, they must take the 
consequences. 

Here and there up and down the book we do find notices about 
Cork and its county, and something might doubtless be made out 
of the topographical guide at the end, which is put in alphabetical 
order—an ment convenient for a guide-book, but hardly for 
a local history. But why should the Nun of Kenmare come over 
to England to set us wrong about the burning of Friar Forrest? 
Now we have the greatest dislike to all burnings of anybody, and 
the burning of Forrest was on every ground one of the most unjus- 
tifiable of all burnings. So far there is no dispute between us and 
Miss Cusack ; but she tells the story of Forrest somewhat differently 
from Hall :— 

The royal process of conversion to the royal opinions had at least the 
merit of simplicity. There is an old rhyme—one of those old rhymes 
which are often more effectual in moving the hearts of the multitude than 
the most eloquent sermons, and truer exponents of popular feeling than Acts 
of Parliament—which describes the fate of Forrest, the Franciscan friar, 
confessor of the king’s only lawful wife, and the consequences of his temerity 
in denying the king’s supremacy :— 

“ Forrest, the fryar, 
That obstinate lyar, 
That wilfully will be dead ; 
Incontinentl. 
The Gospel doth deny, 
The king to be supreme head.” 

There is a d and simple irony in this not easily surpassed. Some 
very prt had England that to deny the king’s 
spiritual supremacy was “ wilfully to be dead,” although neither the king 
nor the parliament had vouchsafed to inform their victims in what part of 
the Gospel the keys of the kingdom of Heaven had been given to a temporal 


= Still, as I have observed, the royal process was extremely simple— 
you believed, you were saved ; if you doubted, you died. 

Now in Hall the fourth line is given, not “ incontinently,” but “in 
his contumacy.” But the point of the story is that the verses, as 
well as the other verses about Darvell Gatheren, were not an old 
thyme describing the fate of Forrest, but the inscription which was 
set up in great letters upon the gallows which he died on. Any- 
how, what has all this to do with the history of the city and 
county of Cork ? 


‘ SHERIDAN KNOWLES ON MACBETH.* 


Diy is not a little singular that Sheridan Knowles’s Lectures on 


Dramatic Literature have never been published. In the quota- 
tion from the Noctes Ambrosiane which stands on the title-page 
of the Lectures now reproduced, Christopher North says, “ Knowles 
is a delightful fellow and a man of true genius.” This is a curious 
instance of the loose way in which the word “ genius ” is employed 


-by English writers. By the French the title is bestowed with 


more discrimination, being reserved for the few who tower amon 
their comrades like Saul. With them Sheridan Knowles woul 
rank as a man of true talent, but not of true genius ; for there have 
been many men of equal powers to his. It must be admitted that 
the precise French demarcation has the advantage over our helter- 
skelter lavishness of praise. When a man of extraordinary power 
arises among them, ey have his description clear and ready to 
hand, while we in such a case can only distinguish the supreme 
from the admirable by a laborious heaping up of epithets. Again, 
if the title of genius were less carelessly given, it would be less 
gs —— That Sheridan Knowles was not a man of genius 
in the highest sense of the word is patent from the fact that, 
although the Hunchback is still occasionally performed, none of his 
plays can be said to have kept the stage. That he was a fine critic, 
& man who thought well all deeply, and expressed his thought in 
eloquent , is evident from the Lectures on Dramatic Lite- 
rature, all of which may, we hope, some ~ be = Mean- 
while, it was no doubt appropriate to select from among them 
those which treat of the play that has lately commanded special 
attention. 

It is curious that at the very beginning of Sheridan Knowles’s 
work is found almost its only blunder. The historical materials 
which Shaks had for Macbeth were, he says, Macbeth’s success 

inst the Norwegians, his murder of Duncan at his wife’s in- 
stigation, his usurpation, and his death by the hand of Macduff. 
The opportunity given by the remote at for introducing super- 


* Lectures on Dramatic Literature. Macbeth. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. London: Francis Harvey. 1875. ; 


natural scenes and persons was inviting, and therefore “ the powers 
of the air, the mysterious, impalpable ministers that wait on 
nature’s rammoned to his aid; and the 

tency of prophecy, illusion, and charm, appeared at the invo- 
aun ob the paar lene It is easy to believe that, had there 
been originally no mysterious prompting to spur Macbeth to evil 
deeds, such a motive might have been added by Shakspeare to the 
narrative which he took to mould into a tragic drama; but the 
fact is that Holinshed relates among other facts this one, which 
he chronicles as simply as the rest, that as Macbeth returned from 
victory he was met by three women of strange and wild attire, 
“resembling creatures of an elder world,” who greeted him by the 


titles of Cawdor, Glamis, and King, exactly as they do in the 


Ton noted this slip, we may go on to consider Sheridan 
Knowles’s criticism of the play. As a good deal of one kind and 
another has been lately said and written concerning the character 
of Macbeth, it may be well to take the author's estimate of this 
first. On that subject he observes that “this impression (as to 
the vastness of the tragedy to be unfolded) is improved in the 
second scene, in which we are partly enlightened as to the cha- 
racter of Macbeth, by the Sergeant and by Macduff” (here is an- 
other slip; it should be Rosse, not Macduff), “who successively 
describe his prowess to the King, and whose relation tends power- 
fully to exalt our opinion of the — of the hero, and to 
increase our anxiety to see him.” ‘This, a good reason enough for 
not omitting the dialogue between Duncan and the Sergeant, has 
been dwelt upon by critics of the present day. A yet better reason 
is given later by Sheridan Knowles. At the end of this scene, it 
will be remembered, Rosse announces the treason of the Thane of 
Cawdor, whose death Duncan instantly decrees, and in the same 
breath sends Rosse to greet Macbeth with the title of Cawdor :— 

Except for this preparatory step one of the most striking incidents in 
the following scene would have been deprived of half its force. The ful- 
filment of the second witch’s prophetic “ All hail!” without it would have 
appeared a mere trick of the dramatist, whereas now it falls out naturally. 

is by such means, that of all dramatists Shakspeare comes the nearest to 
nature. *Tis thus that he gives plausibility even to the supernatural 
when he has occasion to resort to it. 

One should remember this passage in another which 
comes much later on, and concludes with these words :—“ Macbeth 
is the most melodramatic y in the whole range of the 
drama, and it is to the credit of Shakspeare that it is so.” Melo- 
dramatic, that is, in the sense that a constant and overpowering 
succession of incidents and situations is melodramatic. But the 
events are exalted into the highest regions of poetry by the 
dramatist, who commands and knits together the passions and the 
fortunes of his characters, and never presents a circumstance, im- 
portant or trifling, with insufficient motive or explanation. A 
melodramatic writer, to use that epithet in its most common sense, 
would have thought it much finer to bring the announcement of 
Macbeth’s new title to the audience, as well as to him, straight from 
the lips of the witches, without any forewarning. He would have 
been blinded to the truer order by the dazzling effect of a moment. 

But consideration of these things has led us away from Macbeth 
himself. Before he appears “ he is described to us by his deeds; 
deeds of prowess almost superhuman. One single arm decides the 
multitudinous strife of blood, and it is his.” When he has been 
greeted by the weird sisters and observed by Banquo to start, he 
“ cannot, dares not, trust his utterance, but he cannot refrain from 
betraying what he feels. The remark of Banquo is the officious 
tongue of Macbeth’s thought; it lays open his soul to you to the 
bottom, as the salutation of the third witch falling upon Macbeth’s 
ear rouses the slumbering demon within him, ike a fiash of 
lightning illuminating a cavern, and revealing to you a startled 
monster crouching there.” From this and from the description of 
how the witches vanish when they have accomplished the “ quick- 
ening of the evil seed that is to shoot up a and flourish in 
baleful, irrepressible rankness,” it is evident that. the writer sup- 
posed, as seems to us natural, that there was at least some vague 
project of usurpation in Macbeth’s mind before he met the 
weird women. He goes on to point out the deep abstraction 
which possesses Macbeth after the news of his fresh honour is 
brought to him, under the influence of which he should, according 
to the writer, address his thanks to Rosse and Angus mechanically, 
ignorant that they have changed their place and gone apart with 

quo, so that he should bow to empty air, not turn round deli- 
berately to their n8w position. In the next scene some fine touches 
are pointed out :— 

From what we perceive of Macbeth when he is first introduced to us he 
is evidently a man whose nature is not exactly attempered to the commission 
of crime. He cun admit the thought of the murder, but he cannot entertain 
it without shuddering. He wants provocation to nerve his hand for the 
dagger, and Shakspeare finds it for him in this scene with the advancement 
of Duncan’s eldest son to the principality of Cumberland. 

Further than this, the very occasion for ing out his “ black 
and deep desires” is given in the same Breen i; Maret pro 

visit. An instance of the poet's ing truth in every lightest 
word of each of his characters, which might easily pass unnoticed, 
is dwelt upon. Banquo’s answer to Duncan’s kindly greeting is 
short, clear, and evidently heartfelt. Macbeth’s is a vapid, but 
specious, piece of reasoning. In treating of the soliloquy which 
opens the last scene of the act, the writer points to various passages 
which show that the Thane had much that was noble in him; 
he had a moral sense, was jealous of honour, alive to the beauty 
of virtue, thoughtful of heaven; and was therefore such a man 
as could only be urged to execute the murder by such an ac 
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yy «emer wife. This soliloquy, he further thinks, should 
be delivered with infinite discomfiture and confusion ; by fits and 
starts ; and by no means with an appearance of coolness and self- 
command. When we pass to the scene of the murder, we find our 
attention drawn to the powerful leading up by degrees to the 
deed, which we await with trembling lest it be done, and longing 
that it be done quickly:—‘* Where there is interest, there is 
generally a charm in gradual progression. . . . The long, fluctu- 
ating, rumbling roll of the thunder communicates to us the full 
conception of sublimity ; but a single clap, howsoever sudden and 
loud, affects us little more than the close report of a piece of 
ordnance, or even a fowling-piece discharged unexpectedly.” 
Thus it is not Macbeth, but Banquo, heavy with forebodings, 
who first appears; and, when the Thane himself comes on, there 
is ame and expectation before his ose is put in force. 
opinion of Sheridan Knowles, wits will probably be held 
@ conceit by most readers, is to be noted, that the dagger is not, 
as Macbeth thinks, “‘a dagger of the mind,” but an actual appari- 
tion raised by the weird women, and coming and vanishing as 
they do themselves. We have not space to dwell on or even 
glance at all the pregnant suggestions which are found in the 


¢riticism of this scene; we must content ourselves with touching 


= what is said at the end of the part or chapter which treats 
it. The writer asserts what, until a short time ago, one would 
have thought required no urging, that the effect of the scene is 
rather to denounce than recommend crime :— 


Contemplate Macbeth in this act, and recall the image of the man who in 
the third scene of the first act presented himself to you, flushed with the 
honest pride of victory achieved ina virtuous cause. What is he now? 
A livid, nerveless, quaking coward, whose eyes are plucked out, as it were, 
by the sight of that with which the havoc of a hundred fields has made 

familiar and perfectly at home. 


The remarks upon the last act, valuable as far as they go, are 
something too brief; and there is scarcely any mention of the 
banquet scene. Perhaps, in spite of this, we may be allowed to 
mention a suggestion which seems to us to have some force. It has 
been the custom to deliver the address to the ghost as though it were 
inspired merely by terror. Now, taking into consideration the side 
of the usurper’s character which is too often neglected—his over- 


__ will—it seems tenable that the words “ Hence, horrible 


ow! unreal mockery, hence!” might rather be an effort over- 
coming the first horror, and banning the spectre by the mere 
force of command. The reaction would follow naturally enough 
8, and in support of the theory it is suggested that the 
ce of the Ghost is the last interference of conscience 
between Macbeth and his crimes. Till then some human scruple 
has always clung to him ; afterwards, no atrocity appals him. That 
Macbeth did possess a will which may be com to that of the 
first Napoleon is evident from the fact of his placing himself on 
the throne in spite of all suspicions aroused by Duncan’s death ; 
and if, with such a power, he had no weakness of hesitation or 
remorse, he would have been superhuman. 
As to Lady Macbeth’s character there has been less discussion 
than as to her husband’s :— 
The historical fact [says Sheridan Knowles] that Macbeth was instigated 
by his wife to murder Duncan, suggested to shakspeare the character of 
Macbeth. From this single trait he inferred the whole of acharacter, 
for fidelity of keeping and ferce, if not superior to any, at least inferior 
to none in the wide range of his immortal drama. Here he has, indeed, 
realized the highest feat of the terrible in romance, by embodying the 
spirit of a fiend in a human form—a being composed of flesh and blood, and 
not without the sympathies which result from the living union of such in- 
gredients ; but possessing them in utter subserviency to the evil principle, 
- . . . She takes no more account of blood than if it were water. That 
from the sight of which unused nature instinctively recoils, though shed for 
a,salutary purpose, under circumstances the most revolting, only serves to 
furnish her with an image of pleasure— 


If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
She does so, and never hastens to wipe her hands, but brings them reeking, 
to taunt her pale and quaking husband with their colour. 


The writer goes on to of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth. 
Nothing is so difficult to describe as a fine piece of acting which 

uces its impression by a gradual harmonious course of effects, 
some of which, and ps among them the touches whose force 
though the least evident is the greatest, cannot but be slurred in 
the telling. For this reason anything which conveys so clear a 
notion to a reader as Sheridan Knowles's writing on this matter is 
especially valuable. “The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons,” he 
writes, “ was the genius of guilty ambition personified—express in 
form, in feature, motion, speech; an awe invested her. You 
felt as if there was a consciousness in the very atmosphere that 
surrounded her, which communicated its thrill to you. There was 
something absolutely subduing in her —an overpowering 
something, that commanded silenee, or, if you spoke, prevented you 
from speaking above your breath.” Every word: of the writer's 
description has weight, but we must be satisfied with quoting that 
of the sleep-walking scene, leaving readers to find the rest in its 
own place :— 


But the sleeping scene, where she walks and dreams! I could pity a 
murderess who should look upon that scene. The ghostly group that enter 
the tent and surround the couch of Richard bripg with them not the tithe 
of the horror that attends that silent woman, Lady Macbeth walking in her 

pit, gallery, and boxes were crowded to suffocation, the chill 
of the grave seemed about you while you lo.ked on her;—there was the 
hush and the damp of the charnel-house at midnight ; you had a feeling as 
if'you and the medical attendant, and lady-in-wai' ing, were alone with her; 
your flesh crept and yeur breathiog became uneasy ; you felt the tenacious- 


ness of the spot which she was trying to rub out upon her hand; while the 
sigh of her remorse seemed to ascend from an unfathomable abyss. of misery 
and despair. 

There is much concerning minor matters in these lectures of which 
it would be pleasant to speak; but it is enough to say that, if any 
one wishes to read a fine and eloquent piece of criticism, he can- 
not do better than go to Sheridan Knowles’s Macbeth, 


THE NEW REFORMATION.* 


HE Old Catholic movement has had the good or ill luck to 
draw upon itself the fire of three parties which have no other 
bond of union than this common hostility. To discredit, and if 
possible destroy it, is a matter of life and death to the Uitramon- 
tane party, for Ultramontanism and Olid Catholicism are the nega- 
tion of each other. They cannot agree to differ, for their ditferences 
are fundamental and necessarily irreconcilable. Till one or the 
other yields or is crushed a truce between them is logically impos- 
sible. And this is equally true of the relation between Old 
Catholicism on the one hand and scepticism and ultra-Protestantism 
on the other. For a time both ultra-Protestantisim and scepticism 
adopted the policy of patronizing the Old Catholic movement ; the 
former hoping to utilize it against the historical view of the Church, 
the latter believing that it would run the career of Lamenniis and 
Froschammer and reject the Christian faith altogether. The hopes 
of both have been signally disappointed, and their disappointment 
has found vent in a bitter resentment not always free irom gross 
misrepresentation. The Old Catholics have taken their stand on 
history, and history is fatal alike to Ultramontanism and to popular 
Protestantism. Ultramontanism, in either its ecclesiastical or 
theological aspect, is unknown to the era of the undisputed 
General Councils; and the same may be said with cqual 
truth of Calvinism. The Churches of Calvin and of Mannin 
would certainly have been repudiated by Athanasius an 
Augustine. Neither can have been developed out of the 
primitive Church, for development must be iwue to the essential 
attributes of its germ. “The child is father to the man”; but 
he cannot be father to a parrot ora chimpanzee. Uitramontanism 
and Calvinism are not developments, but revolutions, and the 
logical goal of both is scepticism, Admitting in words that 
Christianity is a revelation, a body of truth given once for ail, they 
deny it in tact. In both systems the criterion of truth is not his- 
tory, but individual illumination; in the one case the “ verifying 
faculty ” of each Christian; in the other, the “ verifying faculty” 
of one person, to whom the rest have agreed to delegate tue exercise 
of their individual verifications. 

It is not surprising, then, that Scepticism, Ultramontanism, and 
popular Protestantism, should have made common cause against Old 
Catholicism, and used the volume of “ Theodorus” asa fulerum for 
their combined assault. ‘ Theodorus” himself, whoever he is, 
writes in a friendly spirit, and his book is evidently intended to 
put the position and principles of the Old Catholic party in a 
favourable light before the English public. But his benevolence 
is more apparent than his grasp of the question, and those 
who wish to master the issues involved in the Old Catholic 
movement must study them in the works of its recognized 
leaders and writers, such as Schulte, Friedberg, Mejer, 
Langen, Frommann, and Friedrich, to say nothing of Dr. 
Déllinger. It may suit the tactics of sceptics and Ultramon- 
tanes to treat the movement as a “ microscopic spiritual faction,” 
whose aims are as contemptible as the number of its adherents. 
Criticism of this sort may impose upon the ignorant, but the 
critics themselves can hardly share the misconceptions which they 
propagate. Nothing, for example, can be more fallacious than to 
estimate the strength and forecast the future of the Old Catholic 
movement by the rules of arithmetic. Let us grant, for the sake 
of argument, that the avowed Old Catholics among German-speak- 
ing populations do not exceed two hundred thousand, or even half 
that number. What then? When the Founder of Christianity 
left the earth the number of his avowed disciples was “ about one 
hundred and twenty.” Yet he would have been a shallow reasoner 
who. would have argued from this that Christianity was but one of 
the many ephemeral sects which appeared about that time in 
Judea. When Edward VI. died the English nation submitted, 
with scarcely a show of resistance, to the rule of the Popish Queen 
Mary. Did that prove that the previous repudiation of Papal 
supremacy was mereiy the crotchet of a few professors and courtiers, 
and had no root im the national sentiment? The truth is, move- 
ments which are destined to succeed are necessarily of slow growth; 
it is the seed which falls upon stony ground that grows up rapidly, 
and as rapidly withers. The sympathy of the multitude is of 
course as nece to the ultimate success of religious as of political 
refurmations; but the multitude are slow to apprelend the signi- 
ficance of controversies of which the practical bearings do not 
appear on the surface. It was not because the doctrine of Papal 
supremacy or of Transubstantiation was ble of being refuted 
by historical or theological argument that the English Reierma- 


tion at last succeeded, but because Englishmen resented the 


intermeddling of an Italian priest in their political and 
social life. And Luther's doctrine of justification by faith 
would never have been anything more than a barren specula- 
tion if Tetzel had not been there with his budget of in- 

* The New Reformation: a Narrative of the Old Catholic Movement 
from 1870 to the Present Time. With an Historical Introduction. By 
Theodorus. London: Longmans & Co. 1875. 
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dulgences to give it a a application. It is fortunate, for 
many reasons, that the battle of Old Catholicism should be fought 
on German soil. Nowhere else in the Roman Communion could 
the requisite learning and tenacity of purpose be found so happily 
blend But, on the other hand, Germany offers in some respects 
a less promising field for the conflict than most other countries in 
which Roman Catholicism has an established position. Partly in 
consequence of the culture: of its clergy, and partly by reason of 
its close contact with antagonistic systems, German Catholicism, 
even in its Ultramontane aspects,is for the most part free from 
the corruptions in doctrine and discipline which flourish in other 
countries. There are no crying scandals to which the preachers of 
Old Catholicism can point to illustrate their polemic against Ultra- 
montanism. Yet he would be a rash mun who would thence 
conclude that the Old Catholic movement has found no response 
among the Roman Catholic population of Germany. In several 
districts the people have risen against their Ultramontane pastors, 
and in more than one parish they have built a church and support 
a priest of their own. 

So far we have argued on the ground selected by the adversaries 
of the Old Catholic movement. But the success and prospects of 
the movement cannot, in fact, be estimated fairly on that ground, 


for the number of its avowed adherents is no measure at all of 


its strength. The aim of its leaders is not to foment or perpe- 
tuate a schism, but to act as a reforming leaven within the Koman 
Church. They abstained for a considerable time from the forma- 
tion of separate congregations, and for a still longer time from 
the creation of an Old Catholic Episcopate. “ Theodorus” is 
uite accurate in saying that “wherever they were not debarred 
m access to the established ministrations of the Church, it was 
no part of their policy to found a rival communion.” Even now 
it is no part of their policy to do anything tending to the 
breaking up of the Church of Rome. Their motto is reform, not 
revolution, and consequently they do not encourage secession from 
the ministrations of the ordinary parish priests except when un- 
Catholic terms of commfnion are imposed. The result is that 
sympathy with the Old Catholic movement, and wishes for its suc- 
cess, are by no means confined to those who have openly enrolled 


number would side with Dr. Déllinger if they followed the spon- 
taneous promptings of their consciences; and among the Roman 
Catholic laity the proportion of sympathizers is much larger. 

The Old Catholics have been hed with courting the aid 
of Prince Bismarck against their Ultramontane opponents. Bishop 
Reinkens, however, will be admitted to know more about that 
matter than the oe of English journals; and there- 
fore we quote the following passage from one of his published 
speeches :— 

Our religious struggle against Rome was for a long time exceedingly 
irksome to the leading statesmen in Germany. We found not the smallest 
support amongst the governments, and only a partial negative protection. 


And certainly the Falk laws are not conceived in the interest of 
the Old Catholies, nor did they derive any advantage, but much 
the contrary, from their operation. Indeed it is well known, for 
it has been publicly stated more than once, that Dr. Déllinger used 
his personal influence to induce the German Chancellor to mitigate 
the severity of his legislation against the Ultramontane y. 
Nor is it at all necessary to credit the Old Catholic leaders with any 
heroic chivalry in this intervention on behalf of their implacabie foes ; 
for their policy was dictated by the commonplace motive of regard 
for their own interests. iversation of the German Episco- 
> in imposing as an article of faith a doctrine which they had 
nounced a short time before as an historical falsehood had 
shocked the national conscience, and alienated the respect of honest 
men. But Prince Bismarck’s legislation gave the Bishops an 
portunity of suffering for conscience sake, and thus of recovering 
to some extent the respect which, by their previous conduct, they 
had forfeited. In this way it happened that much of the sympathy 
which had been naturally attracted by the gallant bearing of Dr. 
Déllinger and his friends was transferred to their persecutors. 
What the effeet of the Bismarckian legislation may be on the for- 
tunes of Ultramontanism and Old Catholicism respectively, it is as 
et too early to predict; but signs are not wanting to show that 
tanism may possibly be worsted in the struggle. 
Symptoms of weariness are visible here and there in the Ultra- 
montane camp, and there are whispers abroad of a possible com- 
promise. If Peince Bismarck succeeds in destroying the seminary 
system of clerical education, and in ling the fature priesthood 
of Germany to study in the national Universities, he will have 
struck a fatal blow at Ultramontanism as far as German Catholicism 
is concerned; for Vaticanism, Oardinal Manning being witness, 
eannot stand the scrutiny of independent historical inquiry. 
A contemporary which now and then undertakes the defence of 
Ultramontanism for the purpose, apparently, of damaging the 
Oburch of , asserted not long ago that the dogma of 


‘Papal infallibility is “a doctrine in which nothing is new but its 


official promulgation.” This, however, is a sophistical way of 
Stating the matter. It is true that the doctrine is not new as a 
debatable opinion in the Roman communion; but the “official 

mulgation” of a debatable opinion is, in fact, a new, doctrine. 

e are told indeed that ‘‘there is a complete concurrence of scien- 
tific opinion against the tion that infallibility is a revolu- 
i novelty.” But of t kind of infallibility is this pre- 
ficated? If the personal infallibility of the Pope is intended, the 
“concurrence of scientific opinion ” is all against it; and nowhere 


was this concurrence more conspicuous than in the Vatican 
Council. The final surrender of the minority is without a a 
in ecclesiastical history. In the Council they rejected the doctrine 
on the ground that it was ineonsistent with the plain facts of his- 
tory, and in accepting it they have not attempted to reconcile it 
with historic truth. And so, again, with regard to the cecumenicity 
and freedom of the Council. The question, as respects the German 
Episcopate, is not whether the Council was really cecumenical and 
free, but whether the German Bishops declared that it was neither, 
and afterwards ate their own words. The following passage, 
quoted by “ Theodorus,” from a speech delivered by Bisho Rein- 
ee os Congress of Cologne, is hardly tuo severe, all things 
considered :— 


They again and again registered protests against the order of proceeding, 
and declared that the Council was not free, that its ecumenicity would be 
disputed ; and now they declure that they had after all the requistte freedom. 
But the documentary evidence to the contrary is still on record in the aets. 
Further, they have declared in official decuments that the doctrine of 
infallibility, both name and thing, was foreign to Christian antiquity ; they 
have testified that even to this day it is unknown in name to entire di 
and countries ; they have boldly expressed their conviction that this is no 
Catholic doctrine, because it has no place either in Holy Scripture or in the 
traditions ; they have said that if it be elevated into a dogma, the Church 
would commit suicide. In a paper circulated by Bishop Von Ketteler they 
have asserted that it would be a spectacle deserving the amazement of all cen- 
turies, if by such a dogma the Council should declare itself superfluous ; 
and now they come buck and inform us tixt m substance this dogma has been 
taught in all centuries. The bishops in Rome steod up as witnesses to the 
truth, and said, “ We bear this witness, because the duty of our office com- 
mands us, because our oath requires it; we can testify no otherwise than 
we do”; and now, where is the duty of their oflice, where the oath which 
they swore? They said it would be the destruction of souls ; and now 
themselves destroy svuls! further, they declared in Rome, “ We preach a 
doctrine of the relation between Church and State very different Ken the 
ecclesiastico-political system contained in the bnils of Boniface VIII. and 
Panl IV.”—let us now add in the Syllabus of Pius IX.—aceording to which 
the Pope’s sovereignty was exalted above every state dignity, j 
princes, and nations, constitutions and laws; they protested that it is im- 

ible to remodel civil society by this system; now they come back and 
eign that they never p any other doctrine ; they attempt the im- 
possible, and wonder that Governments should engage in conflicts with 
them, when they themselves predicted that a conflict was inevitable! At 


themselves under its banner. Even among the ciergy a large | Rome they proved the design of Pius LX. by a mock council to abolish for 


ever the wholesome institution of councils ; they proved this design by their 
own experience and from his own briefs, and now they deny what they 
proved. They registered reclamations and protests against all infringe- 
ments on their dignity and office at the council on the part of the Pope and 
his officers, and declared that they regisiered these reclamations as 
perenne documentum, as a testimony for ever, whereby before men and the 
terrible judgment of God they disclaimed the responsibility of all the conse- 
quences. Not two months later they took the responsibility upon their own 
shoulders ; and so that document has become a testimony for ever, that in 
their appeal to God’s terrivle judgment they played a blasphemous game. 
Those who have no access to original information will find the 
volume of “Theodorus” useful as a book of reference. It does 
not go deep into the question, nor is it always to be implicitly 
depended on either in its statement of facts or m its inferences. 
But it is written in an excellent spirit, and with an evident desire 
to be fair. We would mention, however, as an instance of 
inference, the author'sassertion that the discussion of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception in the Bonn Conference of 1874 “was 
remarkable for revealing among some members of the Anglican 
a certain leaning towards the condemned tenet.” And this, tough 
he quotes immediately afterwards Dr. Liddon’s emphatic declara- 
tion that he “rejected it whether‘as a dogma or a pious opinion.” 
The author did not intend to misrepresent, else he would not 
have thus afforded the means of his own refutation ; but.a writer 
who was master of his subject would not have committed himself 
to so conspicuous a blunder. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN.* 


T would seem that to translate Demosthenes “On the Crown ” 
has been deemed by common consent an appropriate feat for a 
lawyer who aims at distinction. Undaunted by the fire of criticism 
which assailed Lord Brougham’s dashing and unequal version, 
unabashed by the admission of Mr. Charles Kennedy (who, by 
the way, undertook in the notes to his translation a chivalrous 
defence of his brilliant predecessor's production) that “ he must be 
a confident man who can satisfy himself upon such a task,” not a 
few of our lawyers have committed themselves to this arduous 
adventure, whilst many others, we may be sure, have their 
“Crowns” wrapt up in paper and stowed away in their desks, to 
issue thence when a spirit of oi | stimulates them to contend for 
the palm with the latest comer. It was but five years ago that a 
scholarly translation came, we fear without attraeting much atten- 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Brandt, a former scholar of Oriel and a 
member of the Inner Temple; and now Sir Robert Collier, 
distinguished as an amateur painter, aspires to give proof of his 
scholarship as well as his acumen and experience by putting 
forth an Knglish rendering of the most famous speech of the most 
renowned of Greek orators. In some respects the time of his 
ce is fortunate. Greater predecessors have run the 
gauntlet. ‘Sir R. Collier launches upon a sea where there are 
beacon lights to warn him, and on which of late years pilots have 
been multiplied. If some of Whiston’s notes in the edition of the 


* The Oration «7 Denosthenes on the Crown. Translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Collier. Leadon: Longmans & Co. 1875. 

Demosthenes and Aischines on the Crown, 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
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Bibliotheca Classica are doubtful, no handier or more useful anno- 
tated text within small compass than that of the late Mr. Arthur 
Holmes, of Clare, could be named to the student who wished to 
feel his way safely through the Greek. On a larger scale, yet ina 
compendious and convenient shape—especially as it contains 
within some two hundred and fifty pages the text of the 
two rival orations on the Crown, with ample notes and able in- 
trod essays—the “Olarendon Press” volume of Messrs. 
Simcox throws new light on the subject, and brings all needful 
collateral matter within such compass that no one need be at fault 
= allusion or argument on either side. We do not quite 

with the practice of introductory dissertations stretching 
over 130 pages, and so discursive as to make us sigh for the old 
days of Latin notes and prefaces; but at all events a translator 
now runs much less risk of error, default, or misconstruction 
than formerly, and we are glad to make this passing recog- 
nition of an edition which was overlooked at the time of 
its publication. Not indeed that it is at all clear that Sir 
Robert Collier has availed himself of these later editions—possibly 
he may but have resuscitated and refurbished an early effort— 
though there are, it seems to us, plain traces of his resort to Mr. 
Kennedy’s translation for guidance on difficult points, to say nothing 
of unconscious following in his very word-tracks in level passages. It 
is hardly possible that in § 7, where the authorship of the laws of 
Athens is referred to Solon, who is designated edvovs dv iyiv 
xai Snporxds, Sir Robert Collier is not tracing Mr. Kennedy’s 
lines when he translates “a friend to you and to popular rights,” 
as against the other’s, “a man friendly to you pa to popular 
rights.” The opening clause of § 10 runs almost word for word 
alike in both, and in § 223 Demosthenes’s boast, dru. . . 
ths evvoias ragw év rois Sewois ovx €durov, reappears in Kennedy, 
“T alone deserted not the patriot’s post in the hour of danger,” 
and in Collier, “I alone deserted not the patriot’s post in the Tome 
of peril.” It imputes no blame that we note such coincidences, 
but it may serve to show that the translator of the Oration of the 
Crown, since the ap of Bohn’s Classical Series, has his path 
made smoother for him than it was for Lord Brougham and other 
lawyers of his day. 

In return for such advantages — although deprecating too 
much introductory and annotatory matter—we look for something 
further from modern translators ; to wit, lucid parallelisms of Attic 
and English procedure and terminology in regard to the proceedings 
of the law courts, and clear, though brief, explanations of passing 
references in the course of the speech. the first point, there is 
no fault to find with Sir R. Collier, who in his preface traces very 
clearly the marked difference between “ trial by jury” at Athens and 
in England, and the restricted functions of the twelve jurymen in 
the latter as com with their unlimited province in the former. 
He defines lucidly the meaning of the ypapy wapavopav, on which 
so much turns, and what is the distinction between a Whdiocpa and 
& vopos. The of Aéschines’s indictment against Ctesiphon, 
and the line of defence adopted by Demosthenes, are stated with 

ble succinctness; and here and there a passing criti- 
cism, such as the remark upon Demosthenes’s silence as to 
éschines’s imputation to him of bribery being possibly attribu- 
table to limited time for speaking (“one advantage, perhaps, 
of their procedure over ours”), shows a critical study of 
the whole forensic process, the results of which would have 
been welcome if even more thickly sown in notes and comments. 
But though it is conceivable that the translator in this case aims 
at an approximation in English to the original Greek masterpiece, 
and would hold that he is translating for the educated and not for 
the unlearned (a mistake, we suspect, because the only readers of 
an English Demosthenes will be those who cannot easily follow the 
Greek), it seems to us that a few brief notes to explain allusions 
in the course of the speech—e.g. § 29, EtpuSdrov mpadypa; § 87, rv 
Aeiav xadovperny ; § 326, €p drwpoms—would not only 
make his work more acceptable to all possible readers, but also 
show his own familiarity with the literary stores of the orator he 
is re ting. Such proverbial allusions as the first two 
of those which we have cited are ~— germane to the manner ofa 
Greek —the second having reference to the defenceless state 
of the pirate-ridden Mysians in the absence of their king Telephus, 
and so to all helpless victims ; the first to an historical traitor who, 
having taken Croesus’s money to hire him mercenaries against 
Cyrus, straightway went betrayed his employer. Had Sir 
Robert seen the necessity of inquiring into this latter reference with 
an eye to a note, he would have discovered that it was not the 
“ part of an Eurybatus,” but of an Eurybates, which Demosthenes 

éschines with acting. 

On the whole it is but fair to admit that the translation before 
us runs clearly and smoothly, and is calculated to give a good general 
idea of the ts, artifices, thrusts, and counter-thrusts of the 

orator. If it never rises to eloquence, on the other hand it 
never rugged ; and if it cannot be charged, to coin a Demosthenic 
word, with too much “Grecizing,” at any rate it keeps in the 
main within the limits of textual exactness, and introduces nothing 
which is not conveyed directly or indirectly by the Greek. There 
is no pretence at a running commentary, which might have been a 
convenience and improvement, nor even a division of the speech 
into sections matching with those of Reiske or other text-makers 
for the p of comparing the Greek and the English. The 
object, therefore, seems to be to produce an English counterpart, 
if it may be, of a Greek oratorical masterpiece. One or two 
passages will suffice to show how far this object is attained. A 
good sample will be found in pp. 27-8, where Demosthenes 


justifies his having opposed subserviency to Philip, and even 
neutrality, at a time when that tyrant had shown by aggressions 
on his own allies that his object was simple and unscrupulous 
self-aggrandizement. ‘ What language,” he asks, “ was I to hold 
when ” (cf. §§ 82-3, 38° airdv 
To 

I beheld Philip, our antagonist, in pursuit of empire and sovereign sway, 
submitting to the loss of an eye, the fracture of a collar bone, the mutilation 
of a hand or leg; in short, readily sacrificing to fortune any portion of 
his body she might choose to seize upon, so that with the rest he might 
live in glory and renown? Who will have the audacity to assert that 
Philip, bred as he was at Pella, then an insignificant town, could possess 
such elevation of soul as to aspire to and compass the sovereignty of 
Greece, while you, Athenians, having before you day by day, in ali that you 
hear and all that you see, the memorials of the greatness of your forefathers, 
could be capable of such degradation as willingly and spontaneously to 
surrender to Philip the liberties of Greece ? This no man living will dare 
assert. 

In the above passage the original is reproduced with good faith, even 
to the Englishing of avrexayyéArovs €GeXovrds, words which differ, 
as Messrs. Simcox point out, as udtro and sponte; and it would be 
unfair to deny its general title to a certain force and vigour. Still 
more so will be found the passage (§§ 218-20) which describes the 
effect of the news of the fall of Elateia on Athens, and the para- 
lysis of all those who ought to have given counsel at that crisis, 
until “I, Demosthenes, arose ”—until the orator and patriot came 
out as the man for the emergency. Here are a few lines of it:— 

If what was required in the speaker then called for had been anxiety 

for the public safety, all of you, ay, and every other Athenian too, would 
have risen in your places, and mounted the tribune, for that you were all 
anxious to save the country, I know full well; if it had been wealth, the 
three hundred would have risen ; if wealth and patriotism combined, all 
those who displayed both by the munificence of their subsequent contribu- 
tions. But that crisis—that day called for a man not merely of wealth and 
patriotism, but for one who had followed the course of events from their 
commencement, and had arrived at a thorough comprehension of the 
motives of Philip’s conduct, and of his ulterior designs ; for without such 
comprehension, without careful study of remote as well as proximate 
causes, no man, were he ever so wealthy or ever so patriotic, could be quali- 
fied to form a sound judgment on the course to be pursued, or to give you 
trustworthy advice.—P. 68, cf. §§ 221-2. 
This is adequately translated without the surplusage which 
here and there creeps into Sir Robert’s renderings; as where, for 
instance, at § 110, he expands the question, ris & jv 6 rH mode 
kal ypapev mparrey, into “ But who spoke in your 
assemblies, who proposed the measures, who saw to their execu- 
tion ?” instead of emulating the succinctness of the original, and of 
Mr. Kennedy’s version, ‘“ But who advised, framed, executed the 
measures of State?” There are indeed some passages where 
a little manipulation and reconstruction in the English does fuller 
justice to the original sense, as in the case of the famous climax, 
which the ancient rhetoricians were so fond of citing, in § 230, ov« 
eimov pév tava, otk typaya perv, ovx émpe- 
oBevoa ovd per, b€ OnBaiovs. Here 
there are various devices for giving an equivalent of the Greek con- 
struction—that of Kennedy and the Simcoxes, “did not make a 
speech without proposing a motion, &c.,’coming as near to the 
force of the Greek as most. It must be owned, however, that Sir 
R. Collier has hit it off exceedingly py | in his way of putting 
its stages and steps—namely, “ Not only did I make a speech, but 
I proposed a decree; not only did I propose the decree, but I 
went on the embassy; not only went I on the embassy, but I 
prevailed upon the Thebans.” 

There is a fine passage much earlier in this oration, to give 
due force to which it does not seem to have been needful for 
Sir Robert Collier to alter the order of the original. It is 
where (§ 120, mépas péev—did@ yevvaiws) Demosthenes declares 
what spirit animated the Athenians in Jending aid to Corinth 
and the Thebans in spite of their ill-conduct in the Deceleian 
war, and in face of the predominance of Lacedemon by sea 
and land—to wit, a determination to brave defeat in the cause 
of freedom and generosity. ‘To all men,” moralizes the orator, 
“the end of life is death, though one keep shut up in a closet ; but 
it becomes the brave to strive alway for honour with a good hope 
before them, and to endure courageously whatever Heaven or- 
dains.” In the translation before us there is nothing gained by 
turning it into, “ No man can escape death, the termination of all 
mortal life, by keeping himself hidden in acellar; the brave should 
be ever ready to set forth on the path of glory, armed with 
high hope and courage, prepared to accept without a murmur that 
fate which Heaven may ohn” There may be doubts whether 
a better interpretation of €v oixiox@ than “ closet” or “ cellar” 
(which latter is surely very ignoble) would not be a “ bird- 
cage,” or “ bird’s nest,” or a dovecot ; and dépew yevvaiws scarcely 
calls for such tall translation as “ pre to accept without a 
murmur”; but certainly the natural order of the Greek needed no 
a We have also come upon two or three passages in the 
translation before us which call for some correction. In § 4 
Demosthenes says of his antagonist that he has the advantage 
over himself in his accusation in that, having neither position nor 
repute, €x mepwvaias pou «. This is only vaguely para- 

in Sir Robert's rendering, “ but as for him he risks nothing 
which he cannot afford to lose by his wanton accusation”; and we 
cannot say that Kennedy's, “ The prosecution, however, is play to 
him,” is a translation that meets the Greek words. The Simcoxes’ 
version, “I haye—I don’t say what, but he can well afford to accuse 
me,” catches the drift without conveying it; but to our 
thinking Mr. Holmes alone does justice to the sense by 
simply rendering ék mepwvoias “at a monstrous advan- 
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tage,” an equivalent which implies the whole of what the 
others have striven to bring out. vain, in § 23, Phili 
is described, how avrés mapecxevdfero xara mavrwy epvero, ani 
this Sir R. Collier loosely renders, “ was attaining a power menac- 
ing to them all.” This, we submit, is not translation. What is 
wanting is some expression to give the idea of growth of power, 
and of that power apes Hy) down on its victims. “ He was wax- 
ing powerful,” we might say, “to come down upon us ull,” or 
“ growing up to the downfall of us all.” In § 35, too, the sense of 
ev row dvoiv d8drow eOewpovv ay is not given in its full force, 
which. is delicate, with reference to the charge against Demo- 
sthenes that he had not moved to exclude Philip’s ambassadors 
from the reserved seats at the theatre. It has escaped our latest 
translator that €v roty dvoiv d8ddouv is a figure of speech by which 
the price of the seats is put for the seats or the place it purchased. 
“They might,” as Brandt puts it, “have paid their money at the 
door,” or, as Messrs. Simcox render it still more literally, “they 
might have been spectators in the twopenny seats.” ‘To render, 
as Sir R. Collier does, “ But without a decrea of exclusion they 
could have seen the performance for two obols,” is to make the 
point obscure, and is not, strictly speaking, correct. 

We readily admit, however, that there is evidence of pains anda 
desire to be accurate on the face of Sir R. Collier's work, which 
we take to be meant rather as a literary feat than asa perma- 
nent assistance to students or non-students. It is the work of a 
scholar, not indeed of the stamp of the Messrs. Simcox or of the 
lamented Mr. Holmes, but of one who has carried to the judicial 
bench a sufficient residuum of Greek scholarship to plead as a set- 
off against the Greek and Latin verse and various classical accom- 
plishments of otbers of its occupants. 


THROSTLETHWAITE.* 


([PROSTLETH WAITE Will not disappoint the readers of 
Miss Morley’s first novel, Aileen Ferrers; but, at the same 
time, it will not surprise them by the revelation of any new ex- 
cellences. Atleen Ferrers was written with admirable clearness, 
correctness, —— and refinement. Its strength lay in the 
singularity of the central situation, and its weakness in a kind of 
timidity in dealing with all the sides of that situation. The style 
in Throstlethwaite keeps its purity, and with singular self-restraint 
Miss Morley resists the —— to use the descriptive material 
which lies nan her hand. She takes her heroine to Homburg, 
in the “age before morality,” and says nothing of Russian 
countesses, gamblers, and the rest of the stock characters 
of a Kursaal. She makes her heroine pass a night on the Cumber- 
land hills, and, —— she does sketch the dawn, the sketch is in 
two tints, and the brush is not dipped in the gold, azure, and 
russet of the word-painter’s palette. There is thus nothing to 
divert the reader's attention from the characters and the plot. 
If the latter is less strikingly original than that of Aileen Ferrers, 
on the other hand there is some improvement in the fact that the 
action never drags, and that the story steadily increases in interest 
to the close. 
In Aileen Ferrers Miss Morley described the perplexities of a 
irl of character and cultivation entangled in an odd and romantic 
ve affair with an honest fellow far beneath her in station. In 
Throstlethwaite she describes the troubles of "uth Charteris, 
a girl of character and cultivation in a position very usual in 
novels. Ruth discovers that her lover is not wortny of her, and 
she has with pain to renounce him. It is no part of Miss Morley’s 
— describe with much minuteness the pain and struggle in the 
of her heroine. Ruth has to pass a dark hour, to be sure, 
but she “ determines to do her best to be cheerful and happy.” 
Perhaps she succeeds a little too well in this admirable resolve; 
haps Miss Morley’s self-restraint has made her almost tame in 
as well as in other This timidity or repression is an 
error, if it be an error, on the right side, and in any case is a proof 
of the author’s respect for her art. But when it is combined witha 
certain er of the ways of men, scarcely atoned for by a most 
amusing knowledge of the — of women, it lessens the charm of 
& very engaging story. Possibly with the intention of preventing 
her readers from — her heroine too correct, Miss Morley 
first introduces them to Ruth Charteris when she is doing some- 
= no means conventional. She is the daughter of a house 
which an American might style one of the “ first families” of the 
Lake district. While she is walking in a wood near “Brideswater” 
her dog follows a rabbit down a hole, and is lost. To her, at this 
moment of need, enters a “ Laker.” Now a Laker in the lan- 
guage of the first families of that country seems to mean 
a tourist, and to be a creature held in great contempt. 
Nevertheless, the Laker helped Ruth to drag out her 
terrier, and as the business was a long one, he stood 
in danger of losing his train, which started from a station at the 
other side of the lake. As Ruth had a boat, and as the Laker 
could not row, she pulled him across, and thereby incurred the 
wrath of Leonard Barrington, with whom she had what is called 
an understanding. Now as this Laker turns out to be a Harrow 
and Cambridge man, and as he is skilled in everything, from 
ing land to making picture-frames, and is a “ tall man of his 
hands,” besides, it is not easy to see why Miss Morley chose to put 
him in the ridiculous position of needing a young lady's help to 
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row a light boat. By way of starting every one fairly, however, 
she prejudices us against aad pam Randy too. “ What would 
even Edgar say to your rowing off in that way with any confounded 
tramping snob who happened to carry a lame dog a few yards for 
aay ” It is thus that Leonard addresses the lady with whom he 
as an understanding, and, foreseeing that the twain are to be 
rivals, the reader thaps inclines to favour the non-rowing Laker. 

The nature of Ruth’s understanding with Leonard Barrington 
is so unsatisfactory that one can hardly help sympathizing with the 

rplexity of his worldly and managing mother and married sister. 
Berri n has been a companion of the Charteris girls from their 
childhood, and Ruth has been the confidante of all the phases of 
his clever and desultory boyhood. This partnership in views has 
made almost all her education, and when Leonard, after various 
futile efforts to settle down to business, returns to Brideswater, 
Ruth and he merge their friendship in an unavowed love. Leonard 
indeed cannot afford to declare himself, because he has nothing but 
expectations, and these expectations only begin to look promising 
at the moment when the story commences. They depend on the 
death of Frank L’Estrange, the only son of a certain Mrs. L’Estrange 
who is Barrington’s aunt by marriage, and the great lady and 
moral tyrant of the neighbourhood. As Ruth is sincerely attached 
both to Mrs. L’Estrange and to Frank, a pleasant boy who does 
not know that he is dying, she cannot listen with patience to 
Barrington’s speculation about his own chances of becoming Mrs. 
L’Estrange’s heir. Leonard is of so mobile a character, to be sure, 
that he can abandon the worldly side of the question, and declaim 
Mr. Tennyson’s lines :— 

Oh yet we trust that somehow 

Shall be the final goal of ill ; oe 
the “ ” in this particular instance being his own succession to 
the L’Estrange property. But Mrs. Charteris, Ruth’s mother, and 
Agatha, her sister, are much more plain-spoken; and as Frank 
L’Estrange grows weaker day by day, look on the understanding 
with Leonard quite favourably. “Of course it is a dreadful thi 
for Mrs. L’Estrange,” says Agatha, “ but as far as the outer worl 
is concerned, I dare say Leonard will do just as well as Frank— 
and of course he will take the name.” 

It chanced that the 7 of land agent to Mrs. L’Estrange’s 
estates fell vacant, and Frank set his heart on having a certain 
friend, Stephen Powys, of whom he had long lost sight, appointed 
to the position. This Powys was the son of a bankrupt banker, 
and was believed to be in need of employment. In compliance 
with the wish of the invalid, Leonard was sent to town to look 
for Stephen. He returned without him, declared that he had 
gone to America, or at all events could not be found, and shortl 
afterwards the “dreadful thing for Mrs. L’Estrange” happened, 
and Frank died. Mrs. L’Estrange was well aware of the attach- 
ment between Leonard and Ruth, but she was also well aware of 
Leonard’s weakness and extravagance. After a sermon of great 
severity, she promised to make him her heir if for three years he 
would stick to business in the local bank, and would pay off his 
own debts in that time. As Leonard is one of the people who, 
like Becky Sharp, would have found it “easy to be rN | on tive 
thousand a year,” we can scarcely help ing with Agatha, the 
worldly Chorus of the story, that Mrs. L’Estrange is only “ offering 
& premium on hypocrisy.” He determines to do his best, however, 
and Agatha and her husband take Ruth abroad to distract her 
mind, and, in short, to put her in the way of a new wooer. Now 
Ruth believed herself to be the last girl to justify the saw, 
“ souvent femme varie ” :— 

Her conception of the sort of affection which alone could justify marriage, 
or make it possible, had been of a feeling stronger and deeper than an 
other, about which there could be no mistake, and which must fill the whole 
being with all the resistless force of an Atlantic tide wave; a feeling which 
might or might not have to be struggled against, and might even have to 
be suppressed and silenced, but which certainly could not have another 
similar mare! ge precede or just follow it; which might take years, or 
— ren . e days, to grow, but which it must take more than days or 
w 1 


At Homburg, however, events happened which not only killed 
the old feeling, but started a new “Atlantic tide wave” on its 
resistless course. She met the Laker whom she had rowed across 
Brideswater. She found out that he was one of the most honour- 
able, earnest, and meritorious of young men, who had given up 
excellent chances of getting on well in life to attend to his step- 
mother, a weak old lady whose advice in money matters had been 
the ruin of his father. More than this, the Laker proved to be no 
Laker, but the long-lost Stephen Powys, whom Leonard had 
actually met in town, but whom, for reasons of his own, he had 
peat as having emigrated. The motive of this dishonour- 
able conduct really appears to us scarcely sufficient to have driven 
a man not without some kind of common sense to so mean a 
course. To put it shortly, Leonard when in town had been taken 
by a friend to a gambling house. Powys the virtuous had also 
been led by an acquaintance into the same scene of dissipation. 
Both were — unused to the ways of that bad place, but Leonard 
played and lost, while Powys only looked on in sorrow, and de- 

some one cheating. A co scene followed, in which 
Leonard found out who Powys was, while Powys was left in the 
dark as to the personality of Leonard. Now is it likely that 
Leonard could suppose that, if Powys became Mrs. L’Estrange’s 
land agent, he would tell the of the gambling quarrel, in 
which he was himself involved? Men do not tell this sort of tale 
out of school ; at all events they do not teil it to old ladics, espe- 
cially when they themselves are implicated. Leonard, however, as 
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we have seen, did not reason in this way, and committed himself 
to a falsehood. 

When Ruth hears of this disgraceful action, she writes at once, 
though guardedly, to Mrs. L’Estrange, and, more in sorrow than in 

, to Leonard. That shifty youth manages to satisfy Mrs. 
L’Estrange, but he pains Ruth more than ever by seeing nothing 

bad in his own conduct. Time passes, Powys goes to Brides- 
water, and takes the agency. Ruth returns to her family, and she 
and Powys begin to full in love with each other. Leonard all the 
time tries to do his best at the bank, and makes some money by 
writing in the magazines. Mrs. L’Estrange forgives him the 
gambling adventure, which she comes to hear of in 2 not very 
probable way. A certain Jack Anderson who was present at the 
scene insists on talking about it at the top of his voice, in the pre- 
sence of a number of ladies at a skating party, neither the sort of 
company nor the sort of place in which men delight to converse 
about rather disreputable amusements. No one, however, except 
Powys, Ruth, and Leonard knows the real extent of the young 
man’s iniquity. The position is thus a difficult.one, for Leonard 
is believed by every one to be engaged to Ruth, while he himself is 
aware that the knows too rather p. wach him, and Powys and Ruth 
make shy, but obvious, advances to each other. 

This state of things might have dragged on for months, if 
Leonard had not committed himself in a new and scandalous way. 
Some diamonds had been deposited at the bank in which he was 
a clerk by a lady who died suddenly abroad. The diamonds were 
looked for and could not be found, but Leonard's ring was dis- 
covered in the drawer where they used to be kept. This happened 
in his absence, and, as he was ex to return to find a criminal 
charge against him, Ruth wandered across the mountains in the 
mist and moonlight, to meet his train at a side station, and give 
him warning of what was in store forhim. Ruth lost her way in the 
mist, where she was found by Powys. He had been more success- 
ful; he had met Leonard before he reached the county town, and 
found that, as usual, he had a tolerably plausible account to give of 
the whereabouts of the diamonds. As Powys rowed Ruth across 
the lake that morning—for he had learnt to row by this time—the 
pair became satisfied that feelings do not take so very long to kill, 
and that new Atlantic waves of affection may rise mountains high 
within a-very few months after the old wave has foamed and 


e. 

ae a may be allowed to speak the epilogue :— 

“ Ruth always was odd, mamma, you know! And, after all, this is a 
——_ harmless form of eccentricity. All things considered, it is not so 

a match for her, especially in her own county, where her position 

is safe enough. And then, you know, the Barringtons are none of them 
strong, and very possibly it may all come right as to Throstlethwaite in the 
end, though, of course, one mustn't say so.” 
Mrs. L’Estrange, in short, had given up trying Leonard’s virtue 
and resolution, and had wisely determined to put him out of the 
reach of mean temptations by making him her heir, with a rever- 
sion to-Ruth in case he should die childless. That young lady is 
thus left in a position of happiness and prosperity which her sweet- 
ness of temper, honesty, and frankness deserve. These qualities 
have from the beginning been so well marked in her that the 
reader feels as sure that she will come well out of every trial as he 
does that certain muscular heroes of fiction will always be able to 
kmock their enemies down. Perhaps this absolute security some- 
what weakens the interest of Throstlethwaite. Miss Morley has 
been almost perfectly successful within the bounds that she has set 
herself, but then these bounds are rather narrow. One feels the 
want of more original motives, more passionate characters, more 
3pontaneous humour, a wider circle of interests, a larger air. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M TAINE’S new work, so long advertised, has at last 
¢ appeared; it will no doubt attract considerable notice, 
and it deserves to be closely and carefully studied. Whatever 
opinion we may have of M. Taine’s theories, «!l competent critics 
must agree in doing homage to his talent, and, what is more, to 
the conscientious manner in which he sits down to his self- 
imposed task. After having, so to speak, sown his wild oats in 
the clever but somewhat flippant volume on the French Phi- 
losophers of the Nineteenth Ceatury, he has gradually assumed a 
ealmer tone; his History of English Literature, with all its imper- 
fections (and they are many), is a remarkable work, and the volume 
we have now to notice * strikes us as far superior to his former pro- 
ductions. It is evident that, if we wish to appreciate con orary 
France with anything like fairness, we must know its an ents ; 
we must ascertain how the bourgeoisie, the clergy, the working 
classes, and the peasant — have come to be what we see 
them at the present time. new order of things has its raison 
@étre in the Revolution; the Revolution, in its turn, is the result 
of the ancien régime; we have here three elements inseparable 
from one another, and which ought to be studied with equal care. 
The — volume, devoted to the description of France as it 
was before 1789, is therefore only the first instalment of a work 
which will prove, if continued as it is begun, the author’s chief 
title to permanent reputation. Armed with illustrative documents 
od and analysed in libraries and in the French Record Office. 


Taine examines minutely the structure of the political edifice; he 


then sketches what he terms the “ character ” of society properly so 
called—that is to say, the Paris salons, their influence and their 
value as an element in the history of civilization; the third and 
fourth books are taken up with a discussion of the revolutionary 
doctrines, their merits, the hold they obtained on the nation, and the 
means of propagandism they had at their disposal. The concluding 
part of the volume treats of the proletariate. M. Taine’s con- 
clusion is that the history of the privileged classes in France is 
the history of.a long suicide. Suppose a man standing on the 
top of a very high ladder, and deliberately cutting down from under 
him the prop by which he is supported; you have in these few 
words the parable of the ancien régime. 

Two new periodicals have started in France with the 1876. 
It may be remembered that in 1866 the Roman Catholics issued, 
under the title Revue des questions /tstortques, a quarterly maga- 
zine professedly designed to survey the wide expanse of ancient 
and modern history from the point of view of the strictest 
orthodoxy ; the editors aimed at showing the hollowness of 
revolutionary and free-thinking doctrines, and at rectifying what 
they considered to be the fallacies of the school represented in 
history by such writersas M. Thiers, ‘1. Hen Martin, Mr. Froude, 
and Mr. Buckle, and in philosophy by M. Renan, M. Littré, Kc. 
The Revue des questions hestoriqus, supported by a band of 
able contributors, has held its ground up to the present time; and 
the success it has obtained is no doubt the reason why the 
Revue historique* now comes ferth as a fresh candidate for 
public favour. The names of MM. G. Monod and G. Fagniez 
warrant the belief that the new periodical will be ably and fairly 
conducted. Theeditors undertake to deal with historical questions 
on their own merits, and not to allow themselves to be biassed by 
religious or political sympathies; but we cannot help doubting the 
possibility of discussing points of either Church or secular history 
without giving an opinion about thea. In spite of all declarations 
to the contrary, the Revue historique will be immediately set down 
as the organ of the Free-thinkers} meanwhile its introductory 
number is attractive. Lesides the opening article on the progress 
of historical studies in France since the sixteenth century, we 
notice a curious essay by M. Cherue on the relations betweeu 
Saint-Simon and Cardinal Dubois, and M. Sorel’s imteresting ac- 
count of the Duke of Bruuswick in connexion with the first 
French Revolution. Mr. 5. R. Gardiner is the English corre- 
spondent of the Revue historigue. 

The second periodical of which we have to speak is essentially 
philosophical, in the French sense of the word—that is to say, it 
deals with metaphysics, ethics, logic, and psychology, concerning 
itseli with natural science only in so {ures it afleets those branches 
of speculation.t M. Ribot, the editor of the Revue philusophique, 
professes complete neutrality ; he begins by remarking that mo 
common ground has as yet existed in lance where the various 
schools of metaphysics could put iorward their respective claims 
and contend for their several views of truth; this difficulty is 
now removed, and no one will be aisle to complain that he has no 
opportunity of making himself heard. In addition to a few notices 
ot books and journais, the preseat namber contains three im- 
portant articles—one by M. Taine on the acquisition of language 
by children aud by primitive races ; another, trom the ef M. 
Janet, on final causes; and a third, by Mr. Herbert Speocer 
(translated into French), on compuiative psychology. 

M. Clandio Jani] tells us that he bas closely observed the 
social and politic . jife of the United States of America, and he 
comes to the cuwclusion that they are in a eondition ef decay, 
which began to manilest itself shortly after Jefierson’s Presidency, 
but which the War of Secession has rapidly developed. M. Le 
Piay introduces the volume by a remarkable preface. The canses 
of the ruin which threatens the United States, says M. Le Piay, 
are identically the.same as those which have been so injurious to 
Trance; and the admiration with which De Toequeville and other 
Liberals regard the institutions of North America is, he considers, 
au error against which it is impossible to protest too loudly. To 
begin at the beginning, the intervention of the French Govern- 
ment in 1778 between England and its colonies was an act of 
suicide on the part of Louis XVL.; and the treaty negotiated through 
the mediation of Franklin was a fayrant violation of the principies 
of international law. Whilst La Fayette, carried away by a footish 
admiration of Republican principles, did his best to encourage 
contempt for authority, Jetierson endeavoured, on his side, to 
destroy the notions of order, religion, and morality which the 
early colonists had brought with them from the mother-eountsy ; 
so that, whilst in England, thanks to the influenee of Jolmson 
aud Burke, the governivg classes made rapid strides in the right 
direction, the contrary has been the case on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where even religion itself is gradually losing its hold on 
the population. La Fayette and De Tocqueville fell ito the 
error of believing that the early prosperity of the United States 
was the result of Republican institutions, whereas it really ori- 
ginated with the virtues of men trained under the English 
monarchical régime. M. Le Play is of opmion that since the pub- 
lication of Rousseau’s Conirat sociel no work has done so much 
harm as De Toequeville’s Démocratie en Amérique, and M. 
Jannet’s volume is taken up with a demonstration of the same 

* Revue historique. Publiée par G. Monod et G. Fagniez. Part I. Paris: 
Germer-Lailliére. 

+ Revue plrilosophique.de la France et de Pétranger. Publiée par 
Ribot. Part L. Germer-Bailliére. 

¢ Les Etats-Unis contemporains. Par Claudio Jannet, ouvrage précédé 
d’une lettre par M. Le Play. Paris: Plon. 
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proposition. Our author, whilst discussing the affairs of the 
American Union, professedly writes for the edification of his own 


fellow-citizens. His remarks: on the sovereignty of the people, 


- and on the ss of limiting universal suffrage, are obviously 


intended as applicable to France, and M. Gambetia is sharply 
criticized under the person of General Grant. 

The third series of M. Van de Weyer's Opuseules * is a posthu- 
mous work, and it is accompanied by a biographical introduction 
which is full of melancholy interest. The essays themselves are 
of the most varied kind, including short philosophical papers, 
literary articles, one or two political critiques, and even poetical 
effusions. M. Van de Weyer has left behind him a reputation 
which many publie characters might envy; and all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance will readily endorse the following 
remarks uttered by one well qualified to s on the subject :—“ He 
was singularly truthful, simple, and gentle-hearted. A rare quality 
of unselfishness was peculiar to him, acting upon a principle which 
was implied but never expressed, that the duty and happiness of 
man lay, after all, in living for others, and not for himself.” The 
article entitled “ Tl faut savoir dire non ” is an excellent specimen of 
M. Van de Weyer's literary talent, and it enforces a precept upon 
which even the kindest-hearted persons often find it necessary to 
act 


At the present time information about Montenegro and 
the Herzegovina is specially valuable, provided it be trustworthy. 
We have therefore turned with interest to the new volumef 
—— by M. Plon. Nor have we been disappointed. Messrs. 

oilley and Wlahovitj are not to be confounded with the usual 
herd of tourists. A residence of five years in the Slavonic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire po them to give us 
a mass of information as to the institutions, government, and 
political life of those districts which travellers in general would 
either be unable to supply or would perhaps consider as dull 
and heavy. A valuable historical lh Opens the volume ; 
details on physical science come next; and, after having described 


’ the habits and customs of the Montenegrins, and taken us on a 


tour from Trieste to Ostrog, the authors devote a series of chapters 
to political considerations. The particulars given respecting Prince 
Nicholas I. are unusually interesting. The descriptions of the 
microscopic Court of Montenegro, with its mixture of feudal and 
Eastern manners, the narrative of the insurrection of 1869, and 
the discussion of the claims of the Montenegrins to independence, 
are all well calculated to arrest the attention of the reader. 
The volume is illustrated with a good map-and ten woodeuts. 

One of the most interesting series of volumes in the late M. 
Jannet’s Bibliotheque Elzévirienne was the colleetion edited by M. 
A. de Montaiglon under the tile Recueil de poésies frangarses des 
quinziéme et setziéme siecles; it had reached its ninth volume, and 
was intended to be leted by one more, containing a glossary 
and index. But in the meanwhile M. James:de Rothschild placed 
at M. de Montaiglon’s disposal a large number of poems belonging 
to the same category which had the merit either of extreme rarity 
or of having never been printed before. Thus it isthat the Recuedl 
de poésies will extend probably to twenty volumes instead of ten, 
and the learning of M. de Rothschild is now called in to supple- 
ment that of the ae yore lecturer at the Ecole des Chartes. 
The present duodecimof contains twenty-three pieces, all extremely 
curious and of rare oeeurrence ; some of them had escaped Brunet’s 
notice; of others only a single copy was known to exist; most lay 
concealed in the libraries of Paris, Geneva, and London; a few are 
taken from the private collections of bibliophilists. At a recent 
sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, M. N. 
de Wailly pointed out the philological importance of the volume 

us; some of the pieces, although written in the sorriest 
doggrel, are highly valuable in an historical point of view, and the 
annotations and introductory remarks deserve also to be mentioned. 

M. Eugéne Réaume has made a special study of the French 
authors‘of the Renaissance period ; in 1869 he published a volume 
of notices devoted to the prose writers of that time, and he 
has since been engaged on an edition of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
works. The present book §, got up in the most unpretending 
manner, is intended for school purposes; it-is au excellent protest 
against the popular fallacy of holding up the great writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries exclusively to the admira- 
tion of young students; and its aim is to answer the require- 
ments of the educational p: of Piss which at last 
ge Montaigne, Amyot, an ’Hépital on the 
ist of authors to be studied rn the French 
Lyeées. The volume ye with a shert historical preface 
on the general character of the Renaissance and Reformation era; 
® philologieal essay comes next, in which the author discusses 
the principal features of sixteenth-century grammar; then follow 
the illustrative extracts, each contributor being dealt with 
m a concise biographical sketch, and the prose writers bein 
separated from the pow by dramatic specimens to whieh Jodelle, 
Larivey, Garnier, Grevin, and others have supplied various choice 
Pieces, M. Réaume’s account of the old French stage, added as a 
— 4s part of the volume, is not its least interesting 

The notes. are copious, the glossary of archaisms is very 

* Opuscules de-Sylvuain Van de Weyer. 3° série. London: Triibner. 

t Le contemporain. Par G. Foilley et Jovan Wlahovit}. 
Paris: Plon. 

} Recueil de ises des et XVIE sidcles. Publices par 
de 10 Paris: Daflis. 

Morceauz chvisis des prosateurs et poctes francais du XVI sidcle, avec 
introduction, notices, etc. Par Eugéne Rien. "Pari Belin. 


complete, and the alphabetical index of quoted or alluded 
to terminates what we must pronounce to be one of the best school 
books lately published. 

M. Meuwier, Professor of Geology at the Paris. Museum 
of Natural History, has brought out two works which deserve 
far fuller notice than we can now give them. The lectures on 
comparative geoiogy must be named first *, and although the word 
“geology” may perhaps be objected to as unsuitable in a book 
treating, not of the earth alone, but of all the planetary bodies, it 
is difficult to say what other word could have been selected. M. 
Meunier’s researches into the phenomena connected with light, and 
into the mass, the rapidity, and the general characteristics of the 
planets, are highly interesting; but perhaps the most striking 
thing in the work is the chain of inferences derived from the 
author’s observations. Adopting a cosmogonic theory akin to 
that of Laplace, which he, however, completes, M. Meunier con- 
siders our solar system as one grand geological whole; the planets 
are fragments of it, successively detached trom the central mass, 
this mass itself still subsisting as an incandescent substance in the 
sun. 
Another work+ for which we are indebted to M. Meunier 
may be considered as forming part of the history of Paris. 
Cuvier and Brongniart had already examined the ogy of 
that city and its environs in a book the lust edition of which 
was published forty years ago. Viscount d’Archiac’s His- 
toire des progrés de la géologie, issued in 1851, contains also a 
chapter on the same subject; but even since that comparatively 
recent — discoveries of every kind have been made in the’ 
various branches of geological science, so far as Paris is concerned, 
and we have to thank M. Meunier for giving us the result of these 
discoveries. Not that he appears in this volume as a mere reporter 
of other men’s researches; on the contrary, many of the observa- 
tions made are entirely his own, and they bear evidence to his 
scientific attainments. 

The Académie Frangaise has already twice awarded a prize 
to Mme. Blanchecotte for her useful contributions to. ethical 
science; and the present volumef sustains her reputation. As 
the title sufficiently shows, it is the result of observations 
made during a life-time. Man, says Mme. Bianchecotte, may 
be compared to a traveller en route for eternity ; he sketches, 
whilst on his way, the most striking landscapes; he notes 
down the best hotels, the safest encampments, the shortest 
roads ; he records likewise the dangerous and treacherous paths ; 
and generously bequeaths to those who shall fallow him the 
results of his experience. Remarking on the frequent cases of 
suicide which appear in the columns of the French newspapers, 
the author traces them to the want of faith characteristic of the 
present generation; it is high time, she says, that some attenipt 
should be made to raise men from the depths of selfishness and 
materialism into which they have sunk ; and Mme. Blanchecotte’s 
ambition is to play her part, however small, in the work of re- 
generation. al this book, composed of detached thoughts 
classified under various heads; we recommend especially the 
chapter entitled “ Lettres & nobody.” 

“Sonnet ... vest un sonnet,” exclaimed Trissotin of yore. 
In the volume before us § we find no fewer than one hundred an¢ 
forty of these small poems. They are divided into sets of ten; 
eight sets representing the period comprised between Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais and Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, whilst the nimeteenth 
any claims all the rest. We have it on Boilean’s authority 

t 

Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long poéme ; 


and some of those included in this collection are certainly gems of 
this kind; a few made quite a commotion at the time when they 
peared, and persons acquainted with the French literature of the 
Pucicur style could tell us how the Uranistes headed by Voiture, 
and the Jobelins conducted by Benserade, fought it out in Mme, 
de bouillet’s salon. We cannot say that sonnet literature 
improves as we draw nearer our own days, and there is not one of 
these compositions belonging to contemporary authors that 
can be compared with the chefs-d'euvre produced by Ro 
Clement Marot, or even Charleval. The ous sonnet com 
by Desbarreaux after his.conversion has never yet been. equalled, 
and Scarron’s sonnet comique is in its way a perfect. wonder, M. 
Asselineau, the learned editor of this volume, has given in ap ex~ 
cellent historical introduction a complete account of sonnet-writing 
in France since its origin, and the notes supply likewise a variety 
of useful to say that the con- 
tributed by our own epoch might very profitably have been 
curtailed. 

After MM. Ducis, Letourneur, Guizot, Frangois-Victor Hugo, 
E. Montégut, and Benjamin Laroche, another scholar has en- 
deavoured to grapple with Shakspeare, and to clothe him in a 
French dress. The diffieulty which M. Aleide Cayrou had to 
overcome was unusually great, for his translation|| is not a 
commonplace prose rendering of the original ; he applies the formal 
Alexandrine to the English dramatist, and the necessities of 
rhyme oblige him more than once either to sacrifice accuracy or 


* Cours de gévlogie comparée. Par Stanislas Meunier. Paris: Didot: 
Par Stanislas Meunier. Paris: 


Bailliére. 
Le de la vie; nouvelles impressions Zune femme. Par Mme, 
Paris: Didier. 


§ Le livre des sonnets. Paris: Lemerre. 
Shakspeare traduits en vers. Par M. Alcide Cayrou. 
Paris: 
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to introduce superfluous words belonging to the class of what 
our neighbours call chevilles. The plays selected for translation 
are Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet. M. Méziéres, 
recently elected a member of the French Academy, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the dramatic literature of the Elizabethan era, 
has added a preface, which is somewhat disappointing by its 
brevity and m ness. M. Cayrou’s enthusiasm for Shakspeare 
is most creditable; but we must say that, whatever liberties 
may be taken with the Racinian Ale ine (and they are such in 
these two volumes that several of the ee read like prose), it 
utterly fails in the present instance. German is the only adequate 
language for a metrical translation of Shakspeare, and the French 
must remain satisfied with a prose version aiming solely at 


accuracy. 

M. Marius Topin is already favourably known by a volume on 
the Man with the Tron Mask. We reviewed it some time ago, 
and did justice to the author's learning, although we could not 
= ourselves that he had solved the mysterious problem 
which has puzzled so many before him. On the present occa- 
sion he attempts * to prove a thesis put forth originally by M. 
Cousin, to the effect that Louis RL. really countenanced 
Richelieu’s policy, and admired it, instead of lune the weak, 
wavering monarch that historians represent him to have been, 
obliged to bend under the Cardinal’s yoke. M. Topin has 
had the opportunity of studying upwards of two hundred 
letters in the King’s own handwriting, addressed to Richelieu, and 
it is chiefly on this mass of evidence that he takes up his position 
for the purpose of rehabilitating the memory of Louis XIII. The 
volume before us is divided into three parts; the first being devoted 
to a brief sketch of the reign. With the help of documents found 
by him in the French Foreign Office, M. Topin is enabled to cor- 
rect many blunders which find been received as facts by the best 
writers, even by M. Cousin and M. Avenel, the learned editor of 
Richelieu’s correspondence. The second of the work comprises 
the letters discovered by M. Topin; they embrace the period of 
twenty years beginning with the death of Constable de Luynes, 
and are copiously illustrated with notes and historical commen- 
taries. inally, we have an account of the last days of 
Louis XIII. and Richelieu, ending with a general estimate of 
the King and his illustrious Minister. If Richelieu obtained such 
extraordinary power, it was merely, says our author, because the 
King was actuated by enlightened patriotism, and the Cardinal 
was unreservedly devoted to the interests of France. It need 
scarcely be proved that Richelieu’s unquestionable genius is in 
no way diminished by the fact that Louis XIII. was not a rot- 
fatnéant. 

M. Jules Aréne, who has spent some time in China, now gives 
us the result of his impressions.t We are not asked here to study 
the “Celestial Empire” in its classical dress, as the works of 
MM. Stanislas Julien and Panthier present it to us. M. Jules 
Aréne’s Chinaman is the regular “heathen Chinee” of the nine- 
teenth century—that is to say, a specimen of all the worst qualities 
which belong to the human race ; the poetry he writes is as inferior 
to that which we have been accustomed to admire as the famous 
“ willow-pattern ” dinner service is to old china; and if under the 
Ming paawy > ohn Chinaman’s code of morality was of a some- 
what loose character, it suggested at any rate lyrics and tales far 
— to those quoted by M. Aréne. 

t is possible, however, that our traveller may have calumni- 
ladies of the “ just as M. Ernest 
4 illy, if report speaks truly, grossly misrepresented 
mesdames les Parisiennes. We at all the 
objectionable stories introduced by M. d'Hervilly in his volume 
will not be regarded as specimens of Parisian life in the best 
sense of the word. 

The January number of the Biblioth?que universelle is§ a 
good beginning of the volume for 1876. M. de Montalembert’s 
essay on Spanish history, Sa: by the Correspondant on account 
of its Liberal tone, and M. Tallichet’s biographical sketch of 
Alexandre Vinet, are excellent articles. 


* Louis XIII et Richelieu ; étude historique. Par Marius Topin. Paris : 


¢ La Chine familiére et galante. Par Jules Artne. Paris: Charpentier. 
~ Mesdames les Parisiennes. Par Ernest d’Hervilly. Paris: Char- 
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THE NATIONAL BYRON MEMORIAL.—At a Public 


Meeting, held in — Rooms, on Friday. July 16, the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, 
M. ple in the ne it was moved by the late Earl STANHOPE, seconded by the Earl of ROSSLYN, 
nem. con. 


That an APP! EAL. be made to the Public for FUNDS to carry out the proposal of the Byron 


Committee to erect a Statue of the Poet in some conspicuous place in the 
President_The Right Hon. B. DISRAELT, M.P. 
COMMITTEE. 
Alfred Tenn: , Esq. Alfred Austin. 
Earl of Rev. B. H. Dev 
Viscqunt Barrington. ¥en. 
George Augustus Sala, Esq. Rev. Hugh Mun: 
of Lovelace. Rev. Alecander ‘Napier. 
en sw Longfellow, Esq. The atti 

The Tord Houghton. Hon. Robert. Cc. 
Matt Arnold, Esq. General James Grant V Wilson. 

Earl of Bradford, 
Sir Thomas Fairbairn. Bart. Rev. Curtis an. 
W. P. Frith, Esq.. R.A. - Rev. George 

jam 
The Earl Stanhope. ck 


Frederick Locker, Esq., &c. 
Club, W. RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon. Sec. Byron Memorial Fund. 
NATIONAL BYRONMEMORIAL.—SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Faint ae Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49 Charing Cross, or by any of the following 
enhead—Mr. Thomas W. juare. 


- Plumb, Hamilton Sq 
Brighton Thomas Page, North Road. hers 


Exeter—Mr. Style, i igh Street. 

Edinburgh— Messrs. lachlan & Bridge. 

Edin! burgh & Douglas, Princes Street. 
w— Messrs. Hills & S: 


London—Mr. 50 marie *atreet, w. 


‘all, & Camden Road, N. 
London—Mr. an Brettell, 32 Camden Sauare, N.W. 
rend Wilkie, 13 Week Street. 

Manchester—Mr. P. Alien, 3 Cross Street. 
Middlesex —Mr. J. T. Moore, 193 Sigh ¢ Street, Shadwell, E. 
Newark- Mr. John Ridge, Market 
Nottingham—Mr. Richard Allen, Market Place. 

— Hills & Saunders. 
r. J. S. Clarke, Market Place. 
r. John Markley, 3 Cawthorne Street. 
. W. H. Luke, Street. 
y . Harris, Union Stree 
Reading—Mr. Lovejoy, Strect. 

ter Clapperton 


Piymouth—! 


Stoi Devon—Mr. Cole, Edgeum q 
St. “Austell Cornwall Mr 
York—Mr. John Sampson, 13 Coney Street. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer Byron Memorial Funa. 
Grafton Club, W. 
THE NATIONAL BYRON MEMORIAL. 
EDINBURGH. 
The tillewing Gentlemen have consented to assist in Edinburgh in promoting this 
The E 1 of Rosslyn. Principal Sir Alexr. Grant, Bart. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay. Bart, 
Sir William Stirling- »M.P. Sir Thomas Bart. 
A. Baillie Esq., M.. John Blackwood, E: 
PR las, Esq. W. Pitman, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Edinburgh are requested to | their subscriptions either to Messrs. W. Black- 
mstone & Douglas, 38 Princes Street. 
to attend the ning 
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— ces given and one ddress, Rev. 
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Physician_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. For 
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O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
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reenwich. 
61 Strand.34 Royal Exchange.and Factory, Gerrard Street,London. 
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isthe finest we have ever had on trial."_M. F. D! ronometer, W: 
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Edward James Danieil, Daniel Memertziagen, 
William Davidson, Esq William Robert Moberly, - 
Alexander Druce, Rea. Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 


Sir John Kose rt. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. ‘Esq. Eric t Esq. 


rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. Octavius V n. Es 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu w jikinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, a. M.P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on advantageous terms. 
Lure ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 


A liberal icipation in Profits, with the [rma vod a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabiliti 


The advantages of modern practice, with the security a “ys Office whose resources have been 
tested by ‘the experience of more than a Century and a Hal 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will te forwarded on application. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, secretary. _ 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London, 


Invested assets on 31, 1875 £54415 
Income for the past y 498.51 

Amount paid on death t to December 
allotted for the five years ended” st 
m... bint, E ding Commission) are + per cent. on the Annual 
AT [TENTION is py called tothe New (REVISED and REDUCED, Rates of Pre- 

mium recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


ORE. 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE, SOCIETY. 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 


mitt, pins 3 NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 


NO Policy Holder is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund 19 

Annual Income 217,374 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
___New Bridge Street, Blackfri 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, Genera! Manager. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 
Reports, Peempetion, and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary ani Secretary. _ 


and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
Chairman HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
CuIer Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


PpHanix FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 782,” 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVE. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. } 


AN Old - Established FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, extending its AGENCIES, invites applications from GENTLEMEN 
desirous uf acting as Representatives in London or in Agents are not 


where 
estabiished. Remuneration lberal--Apely, by letter, to care of Messrs. Bruce 


on . 1 ‘Trump Street, C 
SCOTLAN D. 


BANK OF 


(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


London Office—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


The Bank open Current Accounts and receive Deposits at Interest ; 
issue Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, available in all parts of the 
World; undertake the Custody of Securities belonging to Customers, 
the Collection of Dividends, the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, &c., and 
transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Setend. 


AGRA BANK, Limited. Established in "1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricg—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LUNDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lalwre, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current one of the day on any of the Branches of the &: free 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sen‘ 4 sent for collection. wy of 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 7 and 


with London Bankers, 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
description of Banking Business and ge British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
189 
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LONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


Established in 1836, and Incorporated in 1874, under “ The Companies Act, 1862." 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL— £3,750,000, IN 75,000 SHARES OF £50 EACH. 


REPORT ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1876. 


The Directors have pleasure in sn}mitting to the Proprietors 
for the Half-year ended on December 31 last. With referevee to the exception 
out of the failure of Messrs. ~ c ‘ou_tn & Co., mentioned in the Report to the Prov 
Ausuet last, the Directors have, after careful consideration, transferred £75,0%) from the 

ce then carried ‘forward, s the special account ously opened, which will, in their 
Jolgment, fully cover the whole of the deficiency. 

This transfer of £75,000 leaves the balance brought from last aecount £13,856 12s. 3d., 
including £6,093 15s. reserved to mect interest then accrued on New Shares. 

The Net Profits for the Half-year, after paying interest to customers and all charzes, allow- 
ing for rebate,and making provision for and doubtful debts, amount to £142,374 6s. 3d., 
which. added to the above balance of £13,856 12s. 3d., produces a total of £156, las. 6d. Out 
of this sum the Directors have added £25,000 to the Reserve Fund, raising Fund to 

22 10s. 


the Balance-Sheet 


iet« in 


They recommend the payment of a Dividend of 8} per Cent. for the Half-year, and that the 
balance of £14,730 Iss. 6d. rema ning (after providing £15,000 for interest on New Shares) be 
carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 
ow present Dividend, added to that paid to June 30, will make 16} per Cent. for the year 


The Directors retiring by rotation are JAMES MORLEY, ABRAHAM HopGson 
and James Dcxcan THOMSON. Es quires, who, being eligible. offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend, £1 11s. per Share. free of Income Tax. will be payable at the Head VUiiice, 
or atany of the ‘Branch: €s, on or after Monday, lth instant., 


BALANCE Steet 
Of the Loypos ayp County BANKING ComeaNy, December 31, 1875. 


Dr. 
£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 
1.200000 0 0 
00 


To 


‘Capital paid u 
Instalments in Tespect Of New Slaves 


1,499,015 0 0 


Seotelmente | received in respect of New Shares 
Amount now 
699.522 10 0 
Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ Balances, &c...... 21.390.784 6 4 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Securities......... oe _3 Wizms 7 0 


23,561,879 13 4 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last Aceount less 


£75,000 referred to in the Report ... 7.702 17 3 
Reserve to meet Interest accrued on 6083 15 0 
Gross Profit for the Halt-year, after yo provision ivr 

Bad and Doubtful Debts, _ 35.530 15 

13 8 
Less Amount added to Reserve Fund 2009 0 0 


Cr. 
By band at and Branches, and with 
Gal Call 


2.786 2 
3375270 15 2 


6,110,529 5 4 


Investments. viz. 


Government and Guaranteed StOckS...ccccccccccccccerseree 2,506,754 16 9 


Other Stocks and Securities iu 
2,417,560 8 8 
Discounted Bills and advanees to Customers in Town aa 
14,806,785 3 4 
Liabilities of Customers wend Drafts accepted by the Bank (as 
POF COMtrA) 2.162095 70 
16,967,880 10 4 
Frechold Premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, 
Freehold and Leasehold Property at the Branches, we 
Fixturesand Fittings........... ce 41,137 14 3 
Interest paid to Customers 37.776 19 
Salaries and all other expenses at Head Office and Branches, 
including Income ‘Tax on Profits and Salaries.. .......... oe 129.98 19 0 
£26,144.835 17 0 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
£ «4. £ «4. 
To Gntevest ald to Customers, By Balance brought forward 
77,776 19 5 from last Account less 
ye 129,948 19 0 £75,000 referred to in the 
Rebate on Bills not due, 7.76217 3 
carried to New Account... 44,929 16 9 Reserve to t Interest 
Amount added to anes accrued on New Shares 6,093 15 0 
5.090 0 0 Gross Profit for the Half- 
14.000 0 0 year, after making provi- 
sion for and btful 
0 0 De 1 5 
4.730 18 6 
8 13 8 


We, the wader gned, neseuenes ned the foregoing Bal ance Sheet, and have rites i the same 


to be co 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN. 
RI HARD H. SWAINE, | 
STEPHEN SYMONDS, 
By Order. 


London and County Bank, January 27, 1876 GEO. GOUGH. Searetary. 


r ONDON and coun ‘TY BANKING COMPANY. —Notiee 
is Hereby Given, thata DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Comey at the rate of 8} 
r Cent. for the Half-year ended December 31, 1475, with be PAYABLE to the Proprietors, 
her at the Head Office. 21 Lom Street, or at any of the Company's Bianceies. on or 
after Monday, the lith istant. 
By Order of the B ao 


W. McKEY 
WHI: BRE. AD. } 


Joint General 


21 Lombard Street, February 4, 1476. Manigeys. 


of TEA at MERCHANTS’ PRICES. 


DSTRBU TION 
COOPER, COOPER, & CO. 


Are now offering every class of Tea at Merchants’ Prices. 
THE FINEST BLACK TEA 
that money can purchase is sold at 2s. a pound, and the finest 
EEN TEA 

imported at 4s. a ponud: these are of extraordinary quality. 
re kind that the senwduee ‘ms ay desire, and every useful sort the economist may 
», are offered at Merchants’ Prices. 
k ‘Toa at 2s. a pound is most excellent. 
NG WILLIAM STRE : 63 BISHOPSG ATE STREET, CITY ; — 

268 REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 
Price List and Samples free by post. 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Innitations are often offered, but 
ese Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH, ” woven upon it, and n none are genuine without. 


lebrated and most delicious old mellow Spiritisthe very CREAM of LRISH 
WHISKIE S isunrivalled. perfectly pure. and :nore wholesome than the finest Cognae 
Brandy. Notethe Red Seal. Pink Label, and Cork brended ** Kinahan's. LL. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TIPCHFIELD STREET.OXF ORD | STREE’ rs 


ESTABL ISHED 1839, 


Or UR CELEBRATED SCOTCH W HISKEY i is distinguished 


r its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival t est of French Brandies. It can therefore be stro’ igiy recommended as one of the 
most w whe lesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price. ered free in London, 408. per d lozen, 
in quantities of two dozens and upwards, bottlesand cases included. In bulk. in Edinburgh, ts. 
pergallon. Bankers: Bank of Scotland, Lothbury. Referer nees or eash required with first orders. 

DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 9% GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


= +s 

LAZENBY & SON s PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. Sole Pre Receipts. and 

Manufa ‘act turers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long and favourably distingui-hed 

by their Name. beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 

as entir oa Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street. C pavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portin an Square. and 18 Trinity Street. London.S 


H ARVEY’S SAUCE.— Caution.— The Admirers of this 
- cel rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, peareret by 
E.LAZENBY SON, bears the  Labelused so many years, signed Elizabeth Lazenb, 


NEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 
t Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADA(HE, 
Gour, sna INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172 New Bond Street, London. And ofall Chemists. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatu. 
NiNE PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


IVER TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH’S).— This perfect 
‘Tonic, from its stimulating alterative, restorative and strengthening properties. has 
attained great popularity. It proves invaluable in ey Debility. Indigestion. and al 
Liver Affections. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. To be had of all Chemists. or of 
GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


Coulis, Colds, Pains in the Ches ‘ Shortness of Breath, 


Phie: DR. WAFERS give immediate relief. Nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. In i and nervous pains they act 
like acharm. Soild by all some oll at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., ., and Ils. per box. 


LESS DENTISTRY.—Mr. G. H. JON ES, 87 Great 
Russell Street. London. will be glad to forward a PAMPHLET, gratis and post free, 
which explains his improved system of adapting Artiticial Teeth without pain. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW 


'___ MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIR¢ CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 


M UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—_CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
A Revised Edition of ats DIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted tur Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents aud Prizes,i is now ready, and will be jorw. arded postage free on application. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may aie be TOs | 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S L IBRAR Y. BARTYU. 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s 3zleet Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-[RONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. Duyems of of the above are requested to visit the situw, 
ROOMS of WILLIAM s. BU KTON. bey contain such an assortment A Fenders, Stoves, 
wes, Chimuey-pieces, lire-irons, and General lroumongery as be pproache d 
elsewhere, either fur V ariety, Novelty, Beauty of De-ign, or Exquisiteness of Workinanship, 


or Price. 
d. £ s. 
Black Register Stoves - . 
Bright do., with Ormolu O: 
Bronzed Fenders ....... -3 9 We. 
Steel and Ormolu do. 210 . to wl . 
Chimney-pieces..... 
Fire-irons, set of three .......-+sssssssecceeseceeeee -4 6 to 61 . 


Coal SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 
Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from 2s. 4d. to Plain Black open ps, from 2s, 4d.; do. zine-lined. from 5s. ad. ; 
covered Box Scoops, from 6s.; ditto, with Hand-Sevop, from 88. 5 éd. ; do. do., with fancy 
—— mtation, from 4s. ; highly tinished and ornamented. and fitted with imitation ivory 
dies. from 22s. to 150s. There is alsoa choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with irop 
and brass mountings, from 43s. to ant 
WILLIAM §&. eral Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
.R.H. the Prince Wales. = a CATALOGUE an containing upwards of 850 
a of his = ae Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large a 
xford Street. 31, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5. and 6 Perry's Place; and 
IT New Newman Yard; Manufactories, 8,84 Newman Street, and Newman Square. London, W. The 
of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 
8. BURTON w | always undertake delivery at at a small fixed rate. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
sont —HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
Medals, London and Paris. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


FURNITURE. REA DING EASELS and BED 


combined. tor holding Books and 


YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any emount, eopording ¢ to the supply required. All 
the best New Books. English. French.and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pest free 
at a Le A Cicarance Consiogns of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
80 had free on applicati 
BOOTH 's, CHURTON’S, s, "{LODGSON’S, aad SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street. near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's uare, London. 
Founded in 1841. Ra. the PRINCE of WALES. President_THOMAS 


CARLYLE, Esq. This a ee 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
in various | 8 £3ayear,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 


ship, £26. Fifteen Volumes are aliewed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 


‘ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
E SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


H 

i of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. ey will be given. viz.: 

Strand. Wt.” 33,91, 255, 256,and 30! (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 
rand, 


O* E HUNDRED POUNDS for CHATTERBOX PRIZE 

STORIES.—The Proprietors of CHATTERBOX offer PRIZES of £50, £30, and £20, for 
the three most suitable STORIES for CHATTERBOX. Particulars vo be jorwarded to 7 ony 
one sending a stamped and addressed en to the Editors, care of the Printer, Mr. 
STRANGEWAYS, 23 Castle Street. Leloonter quare, London. CHATTERBOX, “a. Weakly: 
Monthly Parts, ad. ; Yearly Volume, 3s. 


Lendon: W. W. 2 Paternoster Buildings. 


Baition, now bound, £2 16s. 


THE COUNTY. FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM : 


Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Epwanp WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Coilege, Containtug 
. of more than | ished 


LES 
Chair. 30s. ; Invalid ‘ineii 
combined, £7 


Couch 
Bed Rests, 128.64. ; Trap 
ARTER, 64 New Cavendish 


with sliding 
Great Portland treet, ‘London, W Ww. 


amiles in e Un un, their tor er wi a 

of the Patronage their Offices which they hold or ‘in held, thar Town 
All the information Com 


ied tran ‘Materials collected from the themselves. ail 


every exertion is thoroughly accurate and le. 
122 w. 
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WORKS IN ILLUSTRATION OF SWEDENBORG'S WRITINGS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY: Soul and Body in Correlation 
/ and Contrast. New Translation of bory’e Tractate, De Commercio 


By the same Author :— 
ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN THOUGHT, 3s. 6d. 


CLOWES’S OUTLINES of SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINES. 
A New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


____Inndon, LonGMans & Co. 
WORKS IN ILLUSTRATION OF SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
By the Rev. A. CLIssoLD, M.A, Exeter College, Oxford. 
JRINCIPLES of APOCALYPTICAL INTERPRETATION, 
2 2 vols. 73. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the END of the CHURCH, 5s. 
SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 4 vols. 20s. 
LETTER to the VICE-CHANCELLOR of OXFORD, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL NATURE of SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGI- 
CAL WRITINGS, 5s. 


INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION (Seven Tracts) 
1s. each. 


SWEDENBORG and his MODERN CRITICS, 1s. 6d. 

The RE-UNION of CHRISTENDOM, 6d. 

SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS and CATHOLIC TEACH- 
ING, 64. 


LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE, 1s. 6d. 
TRANSITION: an ILLUSTRATION of the DOCTRINE of 
DEVELOPMENT, 6s. 
The CENTRE of UNITY: IS IT CHARITY or AUTHO- 
RITY? 2a. 
The PROPHETIC SPIRIT, 7s. 6d. 
The PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM, 2s. 6d. 
of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and SWEDEN- 
RG, 4s. 
SANCTA CENA; the HOLY EXPLAINED, 2s. 
London, Lonemans & 
MR. ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ING SOLOMON; the Third and Concl Drama of the 
Tragedy of Israel. by GrorGE Francis AnmstronG, Author of “ Ugone,” 
Previously published :— 
KING SAUL; Parr I. of the Tragedy of Israel, price 5s. 
KING DAVID; Parr II. of the Tragedy of Israel, price 6s. 


Other Works by the same Author :— 
UGONE, a Tragedy. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


POEMS, Lyrical and Dramatic. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling. 


N the BEST and FAIREST MODE of RAISING the 
PUBLIC By Professor A. CREsTADORO, of the Univ. of Turin, 
Librarian of the Manchester Public Free Libraries. 

London, Longmans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price tis. cloth, 


HE EASTWARD POSITION UNSCRIPTURAL and NOT 
PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC ; including a Reply to the Rev. M. Shaw’s 
Letter on the Position of the Celebrant at the Holy Communion. By JoHN 
Harnyjson, D.D. Vicar of Fenwick ; Author of “ Whose are the Fathers?” &c, 
London, Loxemans & Co, 


MR. DUNNING MACLEOD’S NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON 
BANKING. 
On Saturday next, in crown 8vo. 
HE ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry — 
Macteop, M.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. of the Inner Texrpie, Barrister-at-Law. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


‘On Tuesday, the 15th instant, in crown 8vo. 


PRENCH HOMONYMS and PARONYMS, followed by a 
List of Words which have the Same Form in English and French but Differ 
in Meaning ; with Exercises. By A. RowtiEr, B.A. French Master in Charterhouse 
School Professor of the French Language and Literatare at Bedford College. 
London, Lonamans & Co, 


Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 63, 6d. boards, 
])UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1876. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. boards, 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to the 
University Calendar for 1876. m1 
Dublin: Hopes, Foster, & Co. London: Lonemans & Co, 


Ready, each le. 
Ruasy SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 


Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, Preface J. Hayman. Extracts 
from Minute ‘Book of Go Gowening Body, Conmonts Edited bys R. TOWNSHEND Mayan. 
H. Moxoy, 21 Paternoster Row. 


125 Fron’ 
Now ready, 1 vol. Ove. Illustrated by tispiece, 


PHYSICAL | GEOGRAPHY; or, “the we” Globe and 


Phenomena. By Desnonover Coorer. 


galt fore and marvellous thenomena th in these pages with sin- 
ae @ standpoint quite on a level with the most recent scien~ 
Du.Lav & Co.,37 Soho Square, London. 
published, 8vo., sewed, 1s. 


TURKS ; their Character, and Institutions 
deceit bE ng on the Eaatern Question. Reprinted for the part from the “Pall Mail 


and Notes. By T. M. Gorman, ‘M.A. Hertford | 


| “ Who does not welcome * Temple Rar?’”—JOns 
Now ready at every Bookseler’s and Railway Station, Is, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXIIL., for PEBRUARY 1876. 


CONTESTS : 
. THE TWO DESTINIES. By tys, Anthor of “The 
Woman in White.” C Story; Chapter 4, Her Story 


4, 
7. The Woman on the Bridge; Chapier 8, Kin 
piri 


cou RTSHIP IN FRANCE. 

A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 

PEOPLE. 

STORY OF DANCING GOD. 

HALF CONFESSIU 

VITTORIA CONT ARINT; or, Love the Traitor. Chapter 6, What 
Chapter 


She Wrote and what He itead ; 7, Grimaui forgets Ven 
Chapter 8, Vittoria’s Triumph. 


lo, CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 
1, JUVENAL IN LONDON. 


2. DEAN SWIFT. 


13. HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. : ee Author of “ The 
Wooing O't,”” Chapters 26-and 27. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON 8TREET, W. 


ConTEETS : 
ON ARMY MOBILISATION. 
AN UNIMPORTANT PERSON. 
BATES’S TOUR—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
THE DILEMMA. Part X. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS. No. X.—Alphonse de Lamartine. 
MR. THACKERAY'S SKETCHES. 
PARTY PROSPECTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. . 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1876, 
No. DCCXXIV. 2.6d. 


(THE DUBLIN REVIEW. NEW SERIES. No. LI. 


The Schulastic’ Theory of Science. 
8. Universit Education in Pranee. | 
9. On Catholic Lib By F. Ramit 
10. On a Letter of Montalembert. 
ll. Notices of Books. 


London: Baws & Oares, 17 Portman Street, W.; and 69 Paternoster Row, E.c. 


THE “PIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR IN M ARCH. 


(THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE. Edited by the Rev. 
C. Voysey, B.A. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
1. INTRODUCTORY. By the Eprtor. 
2. THE FUTURE OF ASIA. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 
3. STRIKES AND LOCKYUTS. By the Rev. Brooxe Laxser?, Vicar of Tamworth. 
4. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 
5. THE AGRICULTURAL RIP VAN WINKLE. By W. £. Bran. 
6. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. By Ascorr R, Hors. 
7. 7 PRIMITIVE STATE OF MAN, AS EVIDENC CITErt, 
ISTORIC REMAINS IN EUROPE. By 
8. RELIGION. By the Rev. CHARLEs VoyYsEY. 


: Cc. sore Rates for 


LAW MAGAZINE and i REVIEW. No. CCXTX. for 


FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
of Public Ships of War in Foreign Waters. By Sir Travers Twies, 


1 
2. The Vorship Act. By Chancellor Burton. 
3. Insurable Values in Marine By G. Stegin ibb, LL.B. 
4. Studies that Help for the Bar. Sir Edward M.A. 
5. The late Right Hon. Sir Edw rd Vaughan wile 
6. The Trial of Claims for Bodily Injuries. By C.W. “Ryalls, LL.D. 
7. Crimes and z= shments under Ancient Hindu Law. By leury Raymond Fink. 
8 Reviews of New Books. 
9. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, 
New Publications of the Quarter, &c. 

& Bell Yard, ‘Temple Bar. 

WS of the PHIL ADELPHI A EXHI BITION See 


THE BUILDER of this Week, and for particulars : First House of Royal Academv— 
The Future of the Institute—Pepys's London—A Balloon with a atre 
Cleve Abbey—The New Natural History Museum—Lnjurious Trades, wc. ; by post, 
46 Cattrerine Street, W.C. Andal! Newsmen. 


DP CTIONARIES for the SPELLING BEES. 


ONE SHILLING DICTIONARIES ; post free, Is. 24. 


WALKER’S DICTIONARY. 25,000 Words. With 360 Illustrations. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. Edited by A. C. Ewaxp, F.S.A. 

WARNE’S BIJOU DICTIONARY. 2,000 Words. Edited by A.C. Ewaup, F.S.A. 
All the above are of recent composition, and contain the Latest Words in Scienee, Art, and 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street. Covent Garden. 


GARDENING OPERATIONS IN Pg Ey THINGS NOT 70 BE DONE 
With Ey ~ gilt, 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 10d. 
OUDONS AMATEUR GARDENERS CALENDAR; 


being a Monthly Guide as to what should be Avoided. as well as what should be Done. 
Revised by W. RoBiNson, F.L.S., Editor of “ The Garden.” 


FREDERICK Ware & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


With Coloured Illustrations and Praetical Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; pest free, 3s. 10d. 
W ATTSS MODERN PRACTIO AL GARDENING; com- 


bining Vegetables, Flowers. Fruit. Special ¥ Compiled for the Use of Persons who 
require Information on the Management of Garden. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


TALE OF SEA SEAFARING PEOPLE OF INTENSE INTEREST. 
ls. Picture Boards ; post free, Is. 2d. 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN'S BOYS. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


FREDERICK WARNE Co., Bedford t, Strand. 


THE CHEAPEST DICTIONARY PUBLISHED, “AND NOW USED AS A 
KEFEREE AT MOST SPELLING BEES. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 928, cloth, new style, 2s. 6d. 


NUTTALL'S STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIOTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With ir Phonetic Pro- 
naneiation, Comprising | man ny which Modern Literature. Scienge, 


usage. 


Jamus PARKER & Co., 377 Strand, London ; and at Oxford. 


London: FREDERICK WARSB & Co,, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


[February 5, 1876. 


NWEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE 
LADY.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ERSILIA. 


- BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


“O fearfu ! where, alack, 
1 Time's best ‘Time's chest be hid ? 
what strong hand ne hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his of beaut: 
On less this miracle have 
ack ink my love may still shine bright.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Also now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


By Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS, 
ape of “ God's Providence House.” 


“A wer, artistic, aes interesting tale.”—Scotsman. “ The best fiction, 
Gealing with Manchester life, been written.” —Munchester City News. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map and Plans, cloth, 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR, 
1857-8. 


Vol. III. 
By JOHN WILLIAM FAYE, F.R.S. 
Also New Editions of Vol. I. 18s., and of Vol. II. 20s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA 


SIONARY ENTERPRISE. By E. HvurTcuiysos, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Lay Secretary, 
Church Missionary Soc’ 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ‘& SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


PAUSANIAS the SPARTAN: an Unfinished Ilistorical 
Romance. By the Author of “ My Novel,” “The Parisians,” &c. Edited, 
with a Preface, by his Son, Ropert, Lord Lytton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
“ The frarment of ‘ Pausanias the Spartan’ here preserved is of real tntrinetl 4 interest x and 
we have many reasons to congratulate the present Lord Lytton and his itor, Dr. B. 
Wie public.” _— decision to place romance, all incomplete though it be, in the 
public. — erver. 
A lite iterary curiosity, “showing how wide was the field which Lord Lytton cultivated, and in 
what manner he worked.” —Scotsman. 
LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS._KNEBWORTH EDITION. 


THE NOVELS and ROMANCES of the late LORD LYTTON. 
27 vols. brown cloth, £4 14s. 6d.; half roan, gilt edges, £5 5s.; half calf or 
half morocco, £10. 

This New Edition is printed, crown 8vo. size, from new type, each volume 
averaging about 400 pages, and is the only Complete Uniform Edition ever 


NEW EDITION OF CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 
HARRY LORREQUER. By Cartes Lever. Crown 8yo. 
with 6 Steel Plates, cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. Being the First Volume of a 
New Edition of Charles Lever's Novels, entitled the ‘“‘Harry Lorrequer 
Edition.” To be published in Monthly Volumes. Prospectuses and Specimen 
Pages of the New Edition will be sent gratis on application. 


Crown each 38. 6d. ; b 
1, THE WORKS “of “CHARLES LAMB. Edited, with 


Biographical Introduction and Notes by CHaRLes Kent, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With a Portrait and Facsimiles. 


2. HISTORY of ENGLAND from the EARLIEST TIMES. 
By the Rev. James WHITE. 


3. ESSAYS. By Sypyey Sura. (Reprinted from the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.”) 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR. SCIENCE. 


DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Ropert B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant-Examirer in 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy to the University of London, and J. H. 
Pepper (late) of the Polytechnic. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 

“ A really valuable contribution to popular science.” —Saturday Review. 


- THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of Amusements, 
Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

“ In all respects worthy of being presented to the young ladies of England.” — A thenceum. 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

A MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, suited to Families 

ovr from £150 to £1,500a year. Entirely rewritten by J. H. Watsu, 
Illustrations and 


C.8. Demy 8vo. pp. 776, with 16 pages of Coloured 
Plates, 15s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & —= LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


‘ow ready, 6d. 
THE WRECKS of ARGINUSE ; a Drama. Reprinted from 
Once a Week.” By PLIMSOLLIDES. 


London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Third Edition, post free, Is. 


DE. WATTS on ASTHMA : a Treatise on the only Successful 
By Roperr Watts, M.D., L.S.A., &e., 


London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post tree, 1s. 8d. 
EVELATIONS of QUACKS and aba BY 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Circular.” 


London : 
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NYANZA, a FIELD for MIS- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
OUR DEALINGS IN EGYPT. By S'r Gronce CAMPBELL, M.P. 
WHAT ARE LIBERAL PRINCIPLES? By the Hon. G. C. BropRick. 
DUTCH GUIANA. IDE. By W. PALGRAVE, 


THE POSTULATES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By WALTER BaGEnor, 
MODERN PROSE. By G. Satnrsnury. 

DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. By Watrer H. Pater. Conclusion, 
THE NEW JUDICATURE. By Moyraccr Cooxsos, QC. 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


PRO NIHILO: 
Prelude to the Arnim Trial, 
AN ENGLISH EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village 


Story); and other Poems. By Vio.Eer Fane, Author of Denzil Place,” 
Crown 


The 


NEW EDITION OF 


THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 


Jounx Forster. New Edition, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Tlustrations, 2s. 
(This Edition is uniform with the Lliustrated Library Edition of Dickens's 
Works.) (This aay. 


CEYLON; being a General Description of the 


Island, Histories al, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
mation, by an OFFICER, late of the Ceylon Rifles, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Ma 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance. By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. [ Yow ready. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Awynruoxy 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s. Third 
Division now ready. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


SISTER LOUISE : or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
(Uniform with “ Katerfelto.”’) 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ANOR TROLLOPE, Author of Aunt Margaret’ *s Troubles,” ** Mabel’s Prv- 
s,” &e. 3 vols. 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Grorce 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 195 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. small ito. 4s, 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c, 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS 
CONTENTS; 


Or, the Author of “‘ Supernatural Religion’? Refuted by Himself. 


By Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, 


of “ Church Truth,” “ Sacrament of Responsibility,” 
he One Offering,” &c. 


ConTeNts : Sec. I. Introductory—Sec. IT. The Way Cleared—Sec. III. The Prin- 
cipal Witness ; his Religious Views—Sec. IV. The Sources of his Knowledge 
respecting the Birth of Christ—Sec. V. His Testimony respecting the Baptism of 
Christ—Sec. VI. His Testimony respecting the Death of Christ—Sec. VII. His 
Testimony respecting the Moral Teaching of our Lord—sec. VIII. His Testimony 
to St. John—Sec. IX. His further Testimony to St. John—Sec. X. His Testimony 
summed up—Sec. XI. The Principal Witness on our Lord’s Godhead—Sec. XII. On 
the Doctrine of the Logos—Sec, XIII. On our Lord, as King, Priest, and Angel— 
Sec. XIV. On the Doctrine of the Trinity—Sec. XV. Justin and St. John on the 
Incarnation—Sec. XVI. Justin and St. John on the Subordination of the Son— 
Sec. XVII. Justin and Philo—Sec. XVIII. Discrepancies between St. John and the 
Synoptics—Sec. XIX. External Proofs of the Authenticity of our Four Gospels— 
Note on Sec. XIX. Testimonies of Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
to hg. use of the Four Gospels in their Day—See. XX. The Evidence for Miracles— 
Sec. XXI. Objections to Miracles—Sec. XXII. Jewish Credulity—Sec. XXIII. 
Pumeniassl Possession—Sec, XXIV. Competent Witnesses—Sec. XXV. Date of 

‘estimony. 


e author nor can I imagine an si 

pervaded with so entire of the iti of the prublem on which he is 
writing.” "From the I 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GABDEN. 
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THE ST. JAMES’S LECTURES. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE: Six Lectures 


delivered in St. James's Church, Piccadilly, on the following Subjects. With 
a Preface. By Rev. J. E. Kemps, M.A., Rector, 


CONTENTS : 
THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” F.W. Farrar, D.D., Head-Master of 
Mar!borongh. 
THE “ a ” OF BLAISE PASCAL. R. W.Cuunrcn, M.A., Dean of St. 
Pani. 


ST. FRANCIS OF SALES’ “ DEVOUT LIFE.” E. M. Govutsurn, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. 
seen ae “THE SAINTS’ REST.” R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
ublin. 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S “CONFESSIONS.” W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S ‘“*HOLY LIVING AND DYING.” W. G. Humpury, 
B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
“ We must heartily approve the pag gan of the Rector of St. James's, which has resulted 
in the appearance of this volume. It is to be hoped that the circulation of it may be sufficient 
to enable Mr. Kempe to follow it by poet Hay and similar series in the coming year. This is 
healthful food for the denizens of the W est-end (and elsewhere for Ore matter of that), and it 
wili be well fur their spiritual pastors to provide them with plenty of it.’ 
Literary Churchman, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA, a FIELD for MIS- 


SIONARY ENTERPRISE. By Horcurxson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
the “ Slave Trade of East Africa.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations, 21s. 


THE MODERN CUSTOMS and MANNERS of 


BIBLE ae ILLUSTRATIVE of SCRIPTURE. By HENRY VAN- 
LENNEP, 


“Though there is much that is already well ae to the ordinary matent of Biblical 
literature, we are caGeuae coming on w and i he Illustrations 
are excellent, and the whole book is an attractive eollection of those facts which so much add 
to the inteilectua!l appreciation of the "Guardian. 

“ We must not forget te point out that -Lennep’ '3 work contains a mass of informa- 
tion on the manners and customs of Bible Ma not Basser accessible soge ma and that 
some of the subjects are treated with great comple homens, & a book of reference, to be 
consulted with caution, * Bible ‘Lands * will have its value.” m. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eighth Edition, post 8vo, with 250 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Wuuia 


SENHOUSE KiRKES, M.D. Revised and edited by W. Morranr BAKER, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GEORGE NEW sTORY. 


This day is published, 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book I.—The Spoiled Child. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstal!s. 


This day is published, 7s. 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. 


By MAY BUTT. 


¢ same time you feel that there is reai ae in it. * Miss Molly’ will please every reader 
sympathy. and who can appreciate humour, good descriptions of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE LATE 
VISCOUNT AMBERLEY’S WORK, 


ENTITLED 


ANALYSIS 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 


Will be ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries on Monday, the 14th instant. 


The Second Volume, which will complete the Work, is in the , and will 
&ppear in March, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 50 MILD. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Avnt of Sir John 
Herschel. By Mrs. Joun HERSCHEL. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 


THE SLAVONIC. PROVINCES, South of 


the DANUBE: a Sketch of their History and Present State in relation to the 
Ottoman Porte. By WILLIAM ForsyTH, M.P. Post 8vo. with Map. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA in 1875. By E. J. 


Reep,C.B.,M.P. 8vo. 5s. 


SURVEYS and DISCOVERIES in NEW 


GUINEA: a Cruise in Poly: nesia -—_% Visits to the Pearl Shelling Stations in 


Torres Straits by H.M.S By Captain Moressy, R.N. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations. (Next week. 


LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, 


D.D., Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the 


MLA. 8vo. with Porirait. (Yearly ready. 


SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, the Mareb and 


— . By Lieutepanct the Earl of ame, Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions. (Next week. 


LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect ; including inedited the Buonarrvtti 
Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By C. HeEatH WILSON. Royal 8vo. pp. 600, with Portrait and other En- 
gravings. [Just ready. 


THE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN 


LE HOUX, Advocate, of Vire. Translated and Edited by J. P. MurrHeap, 
M.A. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and 


PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 
with Illustrations, 18s. 


LIFE in FAITH: Sermons Preached at 


Sten and Rugby. By T. W. Jex-Biakeg, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, 


Tilustrative of Scripture. By HENRY VAN LENNEP,D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Maps and 300 illustrations, 21s. 


FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL SUBJECTS. 


By the late Gzornce Grore, F.R.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous 
Papers, Svo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as MANIFESTED 


in MIND and MATTER. By Sr. GzorGe Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By Joun 


Forster. Vol. I., 1667-1711. 8vo. with Portrait, lis. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the 


THE POETICAL WORKS of LORD 


*  HCUGHTON. Collected Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


THRIFT: a Companion Volume to “ Self- 


— “ Character.” By SAMUEL SMILEs, Fifteenth Thousand. Post 
vO. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of RELIGION in the 


MIND and HEART of MAN. By Sir Joun Byxgs, late one of H.M. Judges 
at Westminster. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, from 


1834 to 1867, with a Narrative of H.R.H. the Duke of Bainburgh’s Visit. By 
Lieutenant-General BissET, C.B. Crown 8vo. 


RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, 


JAPAN, and FORMOSA : Masuative of By 
Captain’B. W. Bax, R.N. Crown 8vo. with and Illustrations, 12s. 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and 


TURKEY in ASIA ; including a Journey to Nineveh and Babylon. By Baron 
THIELMANN. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Ilustrations, 188. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Garter, during an Epi-c pate cf Forty Years. By Rev. GzorGk H. SUMNER, 


present day, for Young Persons. By ARABELLAB. BUCKLEY. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 9s. 
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HENRY KING & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. . 


LIFE OF REV. R. S. HAWKER. 


THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir 


of the late Rev. R. S. Hawker. By the Rev. S. Bartye-GouLp, M.A, 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and 


CONTEMPORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of 
Godwin and lis Wife. By C. Kxcan Pact. 2 vola. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


THE GENIUS of CHRISTIANITY 


UNVEILED. Being Essays never before published. By WILLIAM GODWIN. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C, Ke@an Pav. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Authentic 


Sources. By Lady 5 With ote first printed) an Essay on 
ity. By Percy ByssH® SHELLEY. ‘Tinrd Edition, crown 8vo. with 
it, 5s. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, 


Author of “Songs of Two Worlds.” Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S’ BUSINESS: 


Work amidst the Sick, the Sad, and the Sorry. By THomas ARCHER. 
Crown 8ro. 5s. 


A new Volume of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


FERMENTATION. By Professor ScuuTzEN- 


BERGER, Dire tor of the Chemical at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Lilustrations, 5s, 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME;; being an 


Attempt to Render the Epinikian Odes, with the ootadaah remaining frag- 
ments of Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By Toomas CHARLES BaRING, 
M.A., M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 


THE OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES 


of PINDAR. A New Translation in English Verse. By the Rev, F. D. 
Morice, Feliow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290: 


a Romance. By ROXBURGHE LOTHIAN. 2 vols. 24s. 


“ Great qualities were required on the part of any writer who attempted to poe and 
interpret so delicate and so difficult a subject, and we find none wanting in Mr. Loth 


Notes ‘Queries. 
MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. 


APoem. By AGNES STONEHEWER. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 


a For Household Use. Com mpiled exclusi ely from the Holy Scrip- 
By Mark Evans, Author of “ The Story od Our Father's Love.’ 
cioth, 2s, 6d. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
ABRAHAM: his Life, Times, and Travels, 


as be Cortercporary 2.900 years age. By the Ley. R. 
Post $y 0, Ma Cth, 6d 

The resuit ot recent disco veries in Babylonia, Assyria, Frnt, of the 
latest Bibtical arches of trevela and surveys in Hastern lands, vave been 
eoncent>«t2i on tae life and surroundings of Abraham. 


NEW READINGS of OLD PARABLES. 


By the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

af one who, fro r recommendation, may read this book thank 
By the 


THE CURATE of SHYRE. 
This book is no novel, but a reeord of parisa reform, with its attendant 


Rev. CHArLes AnpERSON, M.A. Demy 8ve. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Teligious and social problems. 


Tt deserves attention book full of honest thought and wise practical syszestions.” 
THE HIGHER LIFE: its Reality, Experi- 


ence, and Desti: 
crown 8vo. 7s. 
“ Very clearly and eloquently set forth.” —Standard. 
study, y theological read: tof all int higent 
tins inore than ever perusing this noble volume.” — Baptist 


-THE DOCTRINE of ANNIHILATION in 


the LIGHT of the GOSPEL of LOVE. Five Discourses by the Rev. J. 
BaLpwis Brown, B.A. Second Edition, crown Svo, 23. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS 


of Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. Being Selections, Personal, 
Arr: 


from his varions Works. anged 
with the Author's personal approval, Sccond Edition, crown 8yo. with 
Portrait, 6. 


Dr. Newman's mind is here presented in his own words on the great 
religious questions which have so largely exercised the intellect of this age, 
and which even in the judgment of those who are unable to accept his con- 


ri By the Rev. J. Batpwix Brows, B.A. Fourth Edition, 


clusions he has faced, investigated, and determined for , with an 
unflinching courage and an steadfastness of purpose almost as 
sare as the high mental endamanents. winch he hea to the 


task. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO., 65 CORNHILL; 
AND 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


54 Freer Streer, February 1876. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace 
and War. By P. G@. Hawerron. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Country Society. Political Parties. 


Rural Nobility. The Peasant World. 
Money Matters. Chureh and University. 
Manners and Customs, The French Clergy. 

Ho 'seholds and Servants, Courtship and Marriage. 


Ga 


singularly good opportunities of observation. and he has the pow 
has the eye of a paiuter, and he is a man o recat mine 
h f df fa lit l 


A Little French Town. ribaidi in France. 


“ Mr. Hamerton has had 
required in a good observer. 
“« Mr. Hamerton has written a book which will give really valuable knowledge tu those who 
are interested in the social condition of France; while it will amuse those who are not so 
interested.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


MICHELINE: a Tale. Translated by Mrs.°Cargy from 
the French of Madame Bersier. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“ Just such a novelette as we shonld expect Mr-. Carey Brock to translate ; and the trans- 
lation appears to be, as we might expeet, a good one.” —Guardian 


TROPICAL NATURE: an Account of the most Re markable 


Phenomena ‘of Life in the Tropics. With numerous Ungray in Wood, 
cloth, gilt edges, 12s. tid. 
“The quavevings are full of expression ; realistic force being combined with auty f finish. 
book is beautifully printed and well dnished every way.” 
THE SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hawertron. With 20 
Etchings by the Author and other Artists, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6a. 
“ Few men of similar tastes will read these pages withont extreme satisfaction. The pretty 


anc simple etchings are thoroughly in keeping, and varied as they are in pathos and in subjects, 
they do credit to the skill of the draughtsman.” —A thenceum. 


Art ists’ 
-made 
Second 


ETCHINGS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Proofs (100 only). Twelve Plates on Japanese paper. mounted on h 
boards, in a handsome portfolio. With Notes by R. N. Wornuv. 
Series, £5 5s. First Series still on sale, £5 5s. 

“ Two or three of the portraits are so beautiful as to be well worth framing. and tic people 
who have secured proofs are fortunate.” —saturday Review. 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. Twelve Fac- 
simile Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Pain ers !y RENE 


MENARD. Cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


“ A handsome and most interesting book ; both letterpress and engravings are in che best 
possible style.”"— Tuncs. 


THE PORTFOLIO for 1875 (or former Years), Cov’ -ining 
numerous tchings from Pictures in the National Galle TY, beaunti 
Half 


avings from French Pictures, and other Lilustrativ 
cloth, gilt edges, 35s, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREP. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


- 
HAFIZ of SHIRAZ. Selections from his P ems, 
Translated from the Persian by Hers AN BICKNELL. With Preface by A. 8. DICKNELL. 
Demy 4to pp. xx.—3#, printed on tine stout plate parer. with appropriate riental 


hordaxing 4 in gold and colour, and Ii! astral ons by J. R. Herbert, 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 


Crown 8vo. pp. ix.—243, cloth, 63. 


and White. 


CHIN ESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Two 
at the ba? Tustitution, WY. R. K. DouGLas, @ritish Museum, 
rofessor of Chinese at Sing’s Usiege. Crowi pp. lis, cloth. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH H-STORY. By 


Janes Demy avo. pp. xi.—120, handsomely te. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period. 


und in cicth, 


By J. Tatnovs Vel TV. Part Mussviraun Rule. 8yvo. 

THE (ERA LINDA BOOK, From a Manuseript of 

the 1 iti tury. with pap mission of the Prop DELL ANDEN, of 

the li : r ct. a3 verified by Dr. z AMA, ac anied 

by en Duich ‘By R. SAND- 

BACH. loth. 


KASHMIR aa KASHGHAR: a Narrative of the 


y of the ghar in 1875-74. By H. W. BELLEw,C.S.I. Demy 
0. Pp. X¥Xii.— 420, clot 
THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIEN- 


Part II. The URTUKI TURKUMANS. By STaNLey Poous. Royal 
pp. xii.—44, and 6 Plates, 9s. 
of 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
ENGLAND ; or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayuer, B.A. 
Reissued, w.th an Introductory Chapter on — Development, by JAMES MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., D.D. 1 vol. post svo. cloth, 7s. 


Published by “ The Celestial Empire" Office at Shanghai. 


r 
THE TREATY RIGHTS of the FOREIGN 
MERCH ANT and the TRANSIT SYSTEM in CHINA; prea Here 1 with special 
reference to the Views and Opinions of Her Majesty’ 's Board of Traile, H.M."s late 
present Representative in Peking, the Tsung li Yamén, the Foreign Ins, e 
of hinese Maritime Customs, “and the Shang vai ver of Comme 
throughout by Official partiy l, by JoHaNNES VON GuMPACH , 


Svo..stilf covers, pp. xvili.-421, 10s. 6d. 


VERSES and VERSELETS. By A Lover or Nature. 


Fep. 8vo. pp. vu1.—87, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSENGER: a Poem. 


CLAIR, M.A. Fep. Svo. pp. 174, doth, 5s. 


THE NARRATIVES of the MISSION of GEORGE 

BOGLE, B.CS. to the TESHY LAMA. and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MAN: 
LHASA. 


By Tuomas 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURE at the Royal Institution, 
“ON THE BORDER TERRITORY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM,” see MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


MR. W. BLACK’S NEW STORY, “ MADCAP VIOLET,” 
see MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXCVI. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS : 

1. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wiuiam Buack, Author of ‘“‘ Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chapters 5—8. 

2. WARD'S ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE. By W. BopHam Donne. 


8. UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. By C. H. 
RoBaRTs, 


4. SOME TRAITS OF COMPOSERS. By JuLIAN MARSHALL. 

5. BROWNING'S “INN ALBUM.” By A. C. BRADLEY. 

6. THE HUMANITY OF THE GREEKS. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry. 
7. A WINTER MORNING'S RIDE. 

8. ON A PORTRAIT. By JULIA MARGARET CAMERON. 


9. THE BORDER TERRITORY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S., &c. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURE on 


GERMS, revised by the Author. See NATURE, January 27 and Feb- 
ruary 3. Post free for Nine Stamps. ‘ 


NEW BOOK by the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE, M.P.—_HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM ; being an Inquiry 
int. the Time and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


NEW BOOK by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


Author of Short of the English People.” —STRAY STUDIES 
in ITALY and ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES, 


from the Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE, 
By E. B. DE FonBLaNnQuE. Comprising Original Letters from Lord Chat- 
ham, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washingt n, and other distinguished 
Statesmen. 8vo. with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, iés. [This day. 


The SECOND VOLUME, 1766-1776, of the 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHEL- 


BURNE, afterwaris First M ARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts 
from his Papers and Correspondence. “By Lord EDMOND Fi+zMAURICE, 
(Vol. I. 1737—1766.) 8vo. 12s. [Next week. 


RUMFORD’S COMPLETE 


WORKS, with Memoir and Notices of his Daughter. By GronGr ELuis, 
5 v ls. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations. (Shortly. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRE- 


—- from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. KILuen, 
, President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesias- 
tent ‘History. 2 vols. 8v0. 25s. (This day. 


THE ATTIC ORATORS, from Antiphon 
to Isaeos. By R. C. JEBB, M. A., Public in the University Cam- 


bridge, and Proiessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 25s. [This day. 


TWO DISSERTATIONS: I. On 


NOTENHS in Scripture and Tradition ; II. On the “ Constan- 
tinoplitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


r Tr 
Mk S. OLIPHANTS NEW NOVEL.— 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 
(Now ready. 
The Times says: “We can pronounce ‘ The Curate in Charge’ one of the 
happiest of her recent efforts, if we may couple such an expression as effort 
with a story that flows along so smoothly.” 


M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.— 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES: a Faded Photograph. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. l2s. 


“ The -tory is admirably told and extremely interesting.”—S/andard, 

‘I is both clever and origival, and wil! please ali readers. Older readers 
will perhaps be most pleased with a certain calm beauty of style and perfect 
finish of description, which to ourselves has been extremely charming ; 

_ younger readers with its incident and originality.”—Ziterary Churchman, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL eee REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL 
RETURN 


THE STATESMAN’S | -YEAR-BOOK for 


1876: a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized 
W.rld. A Handbook for Politicians and Merchants. By F. MARTIN. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, (/mmediately. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS, 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, Author of “ A Short History of the 
English People.” 


PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. SroprorD A. BRooKE, M.A. 18mo. Is. (This day. 


(THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Translated 


into English by A. J. CourcH, M.A., and W.J. Bropriwee, M.A. With 
Notes and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOS- 


SIANS and to PHILEMON. A revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by J. B. Licnrroor, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. 8vo. 12s. (This day 
is day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. Henrt Havarp, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Tilustrations, 14s, 


“A fresh and charming work. M.Havard has discovered a 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it was disappearing. Sion eof life | highly picturesque, 
and pleasant for the artist’s eve. M. Havard has a ye nate the sleepy cities of the Zuyder 
Zee with a loving eye. He isa keen and ‘thoug htful observer, and it is apparent on every 
| of his bright. sparkling narrative that he realty’ likes the people ar and their a ancient ways, ani 
consequence is that he inspires his readers with the same feeling.” —Obs. r. 

* M. Havard's interesting account of these towns, which, once pros ce - el have now fallen 
into decay, seems to have been published at the very nick of time. Not much cared éor by 
Dutch, they are, as M. Hava ints out, absolutely unknown tothe other nations or Europe: 
while attention is now telng irected to them by the project just formed fer draining the 
Zuyder Zee, on whose shores they stand.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLtus RopENBERG. 8vo. lis. 


“ A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing. has left the German 
press. 4 ulius Rodenberg. It is a worthy sequel to the various similar publications by whieh 
the author has endeavoured to make his oe, ang and oon England. Lite 
qmve of uncommon merit are relieved in these t pages by historical sketches: 

riptions of men and scenery. The book is_so full’ of f valuable matter, _ so well written 
interesting addition to English literature.’'"—Times. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fe.ix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused of mi istaking 
their vocation when they tuke to writing their personal memoirs. Many of the Princess's 
recollections are really valuable as contributions ito ninety, while all her experiences and 
adventures are told so as to make them very eulew. 

“ A copious and interesting narrative efter "_ World. 

“ A book of a more interesting or entertaining character has seldom come into our hands 
eeceeecs We have not space to follow this brave and adventurous lady further, but must content 
ourselves wis pagans oe readers to her narrative, assuring them that they will find it well 

orth Sta: 


rue terra incognita im the 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“ We have to thank Dr. Doran for having, in these two handsome volumes. jet us.all that 
is choice in the way of anecdote, or valuable in the way ofinformation.” "_ Wor! 
“ Those who have already some knowledge of the eighteenth century, aa = desi rous of 
adding fresh linksto previous facts, and foliowing up old in new cli 


labour.” = — entertainment, and will not fail to thank Dr. Doran for his mrcomafal 
abour.”—At 
“Tt is almost paps to do more than announce that a book is by Dr. Doran in order 
insure its eager welcome in every readiag household. Assuredly expectation will not 4 
diminished when he treats of so stirring a time and so interesting acity.”"—Morning Post. 
“Sir Horace Mann’s letters are delightful reading. hey sparkle with aneedote and 


beginning t to end of the 900 pages to whi have hardly a single dull or uninter- 
esting one.”"—Standard. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS of the FIRST 


REGIMENT of MILITIA, or Third West York Light Infantry. By Captain 
A. Rakes, Third West York Light Infantry Militia, Lieutenante 


G. 
ee of Musketry Honouravle Artillery Company. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Tuérése 


YELVERTON, Viscountess AVONMORE, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ Readers of Teresina’s books not need to be told that 
lively and entertaining. Teresi d twenty 


portant districts of America, a at her table a te is one suffiel show that 
she has done the Negron fe see | thoroughly. Some people seem dest ned to meet with romantic 
adventures. and in these Teresina’s tour was rich to abundance.” Pall Mall Gacette. 


~ The vices, follies, good qualities. peculiarities,and habits of Brother Jonathan, as shown in 
town and countr. tf are all freely dashed in by a lad: i 

world and moved i 

north, south, and went" *~Event: 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Atsany De Fon- 


BLANQUE, Authorof “ A Tangled Skein,” “ Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounreney JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident. rich in scenes of military and Indian 
life, with some clever sketches of Ghemeater, and not devoid of some deeper touches t are 
most artisticaily introduced. Altogether it may be described as a romance of the kind called 


written one who, to a considerable knowledge of the world, unites2 fair amount 

of culture." — Wori 

“Mr. Jephson — with a gay light-heartedness which is so contagious that it must affect 

the most dyspe: anette readers, the most sotarnine of critics. The chief characteristics of this 
seen are fun of the best kind, spontaneous, and ifs from any taint of coarseness, and of a ten- 


IDOL. By 


MACKAY. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“The Baty ee Jot is so excellent a work that we cannot but wish it the euccess it 
deserves. aw. 

The constructive ability @leplayed te 20 that <0 ore believe the writer 
had ail his incidents and characters glearly limned in This “mind's eye befure he wrote the 
heading of the first chapter." —Jrish Times. 

interesting and well-written '—Court Circwar. 


book is very humorous. and there stream of irony running through thestory which 
is in the best manner.” — 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 


H. Drury, + of Misrepresentation,” “A Story ef a Shower,” &c. 
3 
well-to ond story. We heartily d th $ 
and lively to the atte! f all *, ‘raphic. 
“The whole story is made “13 A skill ofa ised hand .""Spectator. 
“ Our readers had better procure it, as they will that it will repay apn An 


“ This book is quite one to be read.""— Echo. 
PRETTY MISS BELLEW. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 


is about as pleasant a bit of light reading as cau reasonably be 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Hore, 


Author of * Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S$ NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


W. M THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. Now ready No. CXCIV., Is. . 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
Just published, royal 4to. 21s. FEBRUARY. With Ilustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO; THE ATONEMENT OF Leam DUNDAS. With an Illustration. Chapter 5. 


Small Causes. Chapter 6. The Green Yule. Chapter 7. In the Balance. Chapter 8. 


And oth tech: F ragm: ts. Drawings. Only a Dream. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. THE YOUTH OF SWIF 
LA BELLA SORRENTINA 
Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Orizinals. SIIAKESPEARE'S GREEK NAMES. 
NCLAVES. 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 
een perception of or THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. With an Illustration. apter 35. The pom 
te he Channel—Normandy. Chapter 36. The Hotel Beau Séjour. and Spo t. 
the world’ it is so full of and’ in itself,” —A thenceum. Chapter 37. The Hotel and the Quay in Front. Chapter he ‘Howse 
ited in so favouw: le a light as in repi uctions, W ve in oy fielity to > 
the graginals some of the alight and’ hort forta all Mr. Thackeray’ A LIFE the EAR L of mae O, Fourth 
Vews. iceroy of India. th a Narrative of his Indian ert B 
“ Every one who loves humour will, without loss of time, possess himself of this ) Henvrer, B. A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. * 
“ Could an te more humorous than some of these slight drawings ?...... Ad of ‘art of rare excellence. A most valuable and profoundly interesting 
volume. wat. wor —Home News. 
The book fine thinzs.""—Scotsman. “A most artistic and graphic portraiture.” — Daily Telegraph. 
= book. oung aged “ Nothing could exceed the completeness with which Dr. Hunter has told the story of a noble 
“ A splendid book of entertainment.”— A Dion. masterly.” — Hour. 
THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry 
STRAY PAPE RS. By Joun Ormssy, Author Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, demy 
of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” [In the press. Syo. with Portrait, 16s. (Just published. 
ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. By Captain R. F. A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 
Burtox. With numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. DISEASE. By THomas Kry@ CHamBers, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 


Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
, bg y YT . “ No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for several years.” 
HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of Medical 


rt 
“ Throughout the work, in ever; ze of it, there are evide f <tical knowledge of 
Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflection: upon Human Life. Se jected and | the subject.’ Practitioner. ¥ pas * idences of a practical knowledge 


arranged by D. W. Mrrcuett, Author of *‘ Ten Years in the United States.” 


pres. | LAW and GOD. By W. Pace-Roserts, 
MEMOIRS of CAMILLE DESMOULINS. 


“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.” Edinburgh Review. 
Translated from the French. With a Steci Portrait. ful, cear. p rractical.” "—London (Quarterly Reriew. Much power of thought iter 
Churchmon. “ Fresh, eloquent, ‘and aboundiny in illustration from ge 


ST U DIES of GR EEK ] OET S. Second feeling, combined with liberal'ty and common sense.’ —}J restminate r Review 
Seri Joux ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A. Crown 8yvo. [In the press. 
DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, 
MOH A M M ED and MOHAM MEDANISM : on the Subjects to which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in 


India. Compiled and Translated from Authorities in the original Arabic, 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Part I. The D ctrines of the 
March 1874. By R. BoswortH Siri, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow Hanifeea Code of Jurisprudence. Second Edition. Ly Nei DB. E. Baitur 
School. Second Edition, Revised, with considerable Additions. M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. 32s, 

(Nearly ready. 


RK Wa LD. 
THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, 20d | DOG 
RELIGION. Being Selections from the unpublished Papers of SYDNEY “te + an MA? an Essay 
DOBELL. With a Note by Joan NicHoL, M.A., LL.D. (/n February. towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, revised, crown 
&vo. 9s. The references to all the Bible quotations are added to this Edition 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Major| —__Artime. 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 
THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy | ried witha Grn 
in Five Acts. By J. Wanner, M.A., Author of “ Phitoctates,a | ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


an Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, 


r Jat) revised, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
| CULTURE and ANARCHY: on in 


Political and Social Criticism, Second Edition, entirely revised, 7s. 
Latest | ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


Arts, with Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM Svo. 8s. Gd. 
Be.uars. Crown 8vo. 9s, [Just published. 


WORKS BY JAMES HINTON. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of| THOUGHTS on HEALTH, and some of its 


INDIA. By the late J. W.S. Wri, M.A., C.S.1., of H.M. Indian Civil CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Biledy with and Notes, by W. | THE MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the 
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